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AND THE STORY OF THE MAN WHO WAS HIS FRIEND. 


By Max PEMBERTON. 


ForEworD.—This is the tribute of Zaida Kay, the friend and sometime the 
companion of the Marquis de Lafayette, who, at the age of nineteen years, forsook 
his country and his family to embark his fortune and his life in the cause of freedom 
and the liberty of a great people. But twenty-one years of age himself when he 
accompanied the American agents to Paris in the year 1776, Zaida Kay was present 
at Barren Hill and subsequently at the defeat of the British troops in Yorktown. 
Thence he returned to France, believing that he could be of some service to General 
Lafayette, who had befriended him in a signal manner in America, and was then 
believed by the American people to be in some grave peril by reason of his principles 


and their practice in Paris. 


The story of this adventurous journey is not the least 


satisfactory page in the life of a man of singularly attractive character and indomit- 


able courage. 


Zaida Kay was first and foremost the friend of Lafayette ; but he was 


also a sterling soldier, who never forgot a kindness nor willingly did any man an 


injury. 
but not in ignominy. 


His attempt to rescue the Marquis from the prison of Olmiitz ended in failure, 
And it is well to know that fortune, often capricious, dealt justly 


with a man who did no evil that lived after him, nor carried to his grave upon the 
banks of the Potomac the aftermath of that harvest his good deeds had reaped. 


CHAPTER IL. 
ZAIDA KAY IS 
BORDEAUX. 


IN WHICH 


FOUND AT 


ne x1 is very well known to all 
s / 

= the world that M. de 
rs Lafayette, when he would 


have gone over to the help of 
the American Colonies, was 
much beset by the opposition 
both of the Government and’ of his family. 
As it fell to me to be of some service to 
him at that time, and particularly when he 
quitted Paris in the year 1777, I can do no 
better than speak first of the event of his 
departure from France and of the dangers he 
evaded upon that occasion. 

Now, the ship Za Victoire, which was to 
carry us to America, had been lying awhile 
in the Spanish port at Pasages, while the 
Marquis himself, the better to deceive his 
enemies, set out upon a visit to England ; 
and upon his return to Paris gave it out that 
he had abandoned his Quixotic notions and 
thought no more of them. Such a trick 
deceived few, his father-in-law, the Duc de 
Ayen, not being among the number ; and it 
speedily became necessary either to put the 
project to the venture or to abandon it for 
all time. So it happened that he quitted 








Paris in the early days of April, and, deter- 
Vol. xxix.—31 





mined upon gaining the ship, was ready, if 
need be, to sacrifice his fortune to that 
purpose. ; 

I did not accompany the young Marquis 
from the capital ; but, it having been arranged 
that I should return to America upon his 
ship, the third week of the month found me 
at Bordeaux; and I repaired at once to his 
hotel, and there discovered him in a state of 
great apprehension and some despondency. 
The ship, which he had bought with his own 
money, still lay at Pasages ; but his father- 
in-law had sent the officers after him to 
Bayonne, and he knew that every road from 
the city was guarded. None the less, I dis- 
covered that his resolution was unshaken, 
and that the same ideas of humanity and 
freedom animated him here upon the 
threshold of his venture as had earned him 
the pity of the sycophants in the sa/ons of 
Paris. 

“T am going to America, let them do what 
they will,” he would say, and then, his young, 
earnest face lighted up by a thought which 
gave it beauty, he would continue : “ Each 
must do as his own conscience teaches. 
The happiness of your country is intimately 
related to the happiness of all humanity ; she 
will become the worthy and safe asylum of 
virtue, of integrity, of tolerance, of equality, 
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and of a peaceful liberty. If the least of us 
can further her aims, should he be discouraged 
by his friends, even though they call him 
mad ?” he added, with a laugh. 

I had heart enough for his sentiment ; but 
with the officers upon the high road waiting 
to clap him into a French prison, and his ship 
lying ready for us in a Spanish port, and but 
half a day’s grace to call our own, I was all 
for practice and none for philosophy, and so 
I told him as civilly as a friend might do. 

“Whatever they would do, Marquis,” I 
said, “let it be our business to do it first. 
You have carriages and horses at your com- 
mand. Is there 
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“The very thing !” cried I, jumping up at 
the words. “Go as a courier you shall, 
while M. de Mauroy rides in the coach. A 
hundred guesses would not have done better 
for us, Marquis.” 

Well, we all stared at one another as men 
who have stumbled upon a great idea by 
accident. Perhaps we should have argued it 
this way and that, putting all the pros and all 
the cons ; but the words were hardly spoken 
when the landlord came running in to tell us 
that the dragoons were at St. Jean de Luz, 
a little village upon the road beyond 
Bayonne, and that we had not an hour to 





any law which for- 
bids us to make 
as good use of 
them in Bordeaux 
as we did in Paris? 
Take my advice 
and put it to the 
hazard. We shall 
get nothing but 
old wine in this 
town, and a man 
may have too 
much of that. Be 
up and off while 
the officers are still 
indoors looking for 
you.” 

He liked my 
impetuosity, 
which was a good 
enough foil to his 
own prudence ; it 
was plain, never- 


theless, that he 

was but half 

persuaded. ran 
“IT would most 


willingly obey you, friend Zaida,” said he, 
with a laugh, “but do you forget that M. 
de Mauroy drove with me to Bayonne no 
more than three days ago? Surely it is 
hazarding too much to believe that the 
people will not recognise me.” 

“Do you go in that fine dress with the 
King’s gold lace upon your shoulders they 
will certainly recognise you,” I admitted ; 
“none the less, there are other ways and 
other clothes,” I added, a little sharply, for 
his born dread of authority in fine feathers 
was little to the liking of an American. This 
he did not take amiss. 

“ Here is good friend Zaida Kay ready to 
make a courier of me,” said he to M. de 
Mauroy. 





LANDLORD CAME RUNNING IN.” 


lose. M. de Lafayette needed no other 
argument. 


“JT put myself in your hands,” said he. 
“ Let us go at once.” 


CHAPTER IL. 

THE INN AT JEAN DE LUZ. 
WE drove out of Bordeaux without loss of 
time. M. de Mauroy sat upon the Marquis’s 
left hand. I faced them and kept an eye 
upon the grooms who followed after with 
our horses. M. de Lafayette’s preoccupation 
did not surprise me. If I wondered at all 
(and it was no hour for wonder) my astonish 
ment expressed itself in a silent tribute to 
this exceptional man, who abandoned his 
family and his country that he might, by his 
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example, defend those new principles of 
liberty and freedom whose consideration 
then animated so large a portion of the 
civilized world. This could provoke both 
amazement and pity. I remembered his 
child-wife — but eighteen years of age, and 
two years the mother of his little girl, 
Henriette. I recollected his fortune of six 
thousand livres a year; the place and power 
awaiting him in Paris; the dolours which 
must attend his venture across the seas ; the 
trifling achievement which could in any case 
be looked for. “You know not what you 
do,” I thought. And yet was it for me, an 
American, to speak my thoughts aloud? 
Nay; I wished him “God speed” with 
all my heart, and asked nothing better than 
to be of service to him in the days to come. 

Our journey to Bayonne proved tedious, 
but without event, except it were the hint of 
soldiers upon the road and of increased vigil- 
ance upon their part. We left that town 
upon the morning of the third day after, and 
were already three miles upon our road when 
we brought the carriage to a halt and began 
to prepare ourselves for the ordeal before us. 
An old man by the wayside, ready enough to 
tell us all he knew and more for a crown, 
gave us news of the dragoons and of the 
questions they had put to him. “There 
were six upon horses,” said he, “and one 
that was a mighty fine gentleman. Your 
Excellencies will find them at St. Jean de 
Luz. Do they pass by again, I will make 
it known that you are seeking them.” 
We thanked him for his tidings and bade 
him say, if any asked him, that M. de 
Lafayette and a party of gentlemen had 
driven out upon the road to Marseilles. At 
which he scratched his head and, laughing 
flatly at the Marquis, he cried, “I'll save 
your neck if I die for it, my brave boy.” And 
be it added that this merry old rascal was 
within an ace of bringing us all to grief at 
St. Jean de Luz. 

The Marquis was much perplexed when 
he heard that the dragoons had ridden on 
before us, but I hastened to point out to him 
that it was well for us they had done so. 

“They will not look for you in a village 
inn,” said I; “and if they halt anywhere, 
expect to find them at the frontier. All the 
town believes that we are riding to Marseilles. 
We do well to follow upon their heels and 
not to have them after us, Marquis. I am 
all for going ahead upon the horses and leav- 
ing M. de Mauroy here to play your part in 
the carriage. He has papers to defend him- 
self, and may well hold them up long enough 
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for us to make the ship. And if it be not 
to-day it will be never,” said I, for I truly 
believed that any further delay would deliver 
him into the hands of his enemies. 

“Would you clap friend Mauroy in the 
Bastile ?” he asked, with a laugh. 

“ Aye, readily,” said I, “if I could put you 
on the ship thereby.” 

“And I am to deck myself out in these 
clothes ?”—he put it to me, 

“ Here and now, by the roadside,” said I ; 
“twill be a tale for M. de Mauroy to tell in 
prison.” 

They both laughed at this, and we alighted 
from the carriage at a bend in the road where 
a littke wood somewhat shielded us from 
observation ; and there M. de Lafayette put 
on the clothes of a gentleman’s servant, the 
same which he had carried out of Bordeaux 
with him. For myself, the habit of an 
American traveller was good enough for me ; 
and the warning coming from the grooms 
that there were strangers upon the road 
behind us, we mounted our horses in some 
haste and put them to the gallop. Ahead of 
us now lay the hamlet of St. Jean de Luz, 
set high upon the cliff side. As we mounted 
from the lower road the ocean wind caught 
us fairly and with such strength that we must 
duck our heads and clip the saddle with our 
legs to keep a seat at all. 

“Tt will be a rough passage,” said the 
Marquis as we went. 

“If it is a passage at all, I shall count the 
day lucky,” said I. 

“There must be no mishap,” said he ; “1 
am set upon this, Mr. Kay, and no consider- 
ation of the consequences will turn me back. 
At the hazard, I rely upon your support in 
any circumstances we may have to face.” 

“You may count upon that all the time,” 
said I, “though for that matter I am not 
sure that it is not a very foolish business, 
Marquis. You were better at Auvergne, as 
all the world has told you.” 

He answered, a little bitterly :— 

“The world is very old, Mr. Kay, and I 
am young. But it is the youth of the world 
which is going to save the people.” 

I left him with it. He was a man of pre- 
cept, and would have spoken it even upon the 
scaffold, I believe. I reckoned that his faith 
in other channels would have made a priest 
of him, and his affection for my people bound 
me to him in bonds of steel. But this was 
no place to tell him so; for here we were 
clattering up to the stables of the inn at St. 
Jean de Luz, and there stood a sullen ostler 
ready for our horses and promising us good 
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meat and drink within. To judge by the 
looks of the place a man could lie as safe 
here from his enemies in Paris as though he 
were the master of an island in the South 
Seas ; but I was ever on the side of prudence, 
and I held M. de Lafayette by the arm while 
I questioned the man and asked his news. 

“We are to find apartments for his 
Excellency the Marquis de Lafayette, who is 
now upon the road from Bordeaux,” said I ; 
“he is a man not much given to company. 
If you have a full house, make it known to 
us and save our time and your labour. You 
will no- 
thing by your 
honesty.” 

He was a 
tousled - headed 
rogue, and he 
looked at me 
askance with an 
odd pair of sea 
green eyes, while 
he said : 

* Aye, honesty 
is a good enough 
bed-fellow when 
your purse is full 
of crowns.” 

“His  Excel- 
lency has crowns 
enough,” said I, 


lose 





“for those that 

know how to 

serve him.” 
“Then I’m 


your man,” said 
he, “and may 
my father die of 
the spotted fever 
if your lord does 
not lie alone in 
the house.” 
“You sorry liar,” said I, 
and I caught him by the 
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ancestors,” said I, “you shall know what’s 
inside it if you lift a finger against us.” 

The rogue went white enough as I forced 
him back against the stable door; and I 
doubt not that my manner deceived even 
M. de Lafayette. But I made a sign to him 
over my shoulder; while to the shivering 
wretch in my grip I said : 

“These men are 
Excellency.” 

“What's that to me? Am I to die for it?” 

“They will question you by-and-by.” 

“Let them keep their hands from my 
throat and I'll 
answer them 
civilly.” 

“Saying that 
my lord rides to 
Toulouse.” 

‘‘Where’s 
honesty now ?” 

“Honesty is 
promising you a 
handful of 
crowns. Listen, 
booby. You 
have met his 
Excellency’s 
courier, and he 
has told you that 
the place is 
Pasages.” 

“Tl say no- 
thing about the 
pistol.” 

“Wiser not; 
and, hark ye, if 


asking after his 





you lie to us, 
Heaven help 
you.” 


I showed him 
a purseful of 
crowns and bade 
him go into the 
stable with the 
horses which the 


throat and shook him until “*t CAUGHT HIM BV THE THROAT AND SHOOK HIM 
his teeth chattered in his UNTIL HIS TEETH CHATTERED IN HIS HEAD.” dragoons had 
head. For what should tethered _ there. 


happen even as we talked but that one of the 
dragoons we had been fearing all along came 
out of the inn door, a hundréd paces away, 
and, crossing the road with scarce a glance in 
our direction, went straight into a house upon 
the other side of the way; and there, I 
suppose, fell tooth and claw upon the meat 
some wench had roasted for his 
delight. 

“ Ho, ho!” said I, “ here is honesty witha 
pistol at his head—and by all your spotted 


good 


Our own we led to a stall upon the farther side 
of the yard. The loft above it seemed built on 
purpose to hide us ; and had we been observed 
riding up to the inn, I made sure that the 
officers would already have questioned us. 
There were no windows upon our side of the 
house ; and if the rascally ostler made any 
attempt to play us false I had determined to 
shoot him down there and then.” You may 
ask why we did not ride straight on to the 
frontier. I answer that we should then have 























been compelled to pass the inn door publicly 
—it lay some little way from the stable 
yard, and the risks of discovery had been 
greater. That the ostler believed us to be 
M. de Lafayette’s couriers I was convinced ; 
and in telling him the truth and offering 
him money I both ensured his silence con- 
cerning our presence at the inn and made 
a story for the dragoons which could not 
fail to mislead them. 

“For,” said I, “he will give the courier’s 
account that it is the road to Pasages, and 
they, believing the courier to be a liar, will 
set out upon the road to Toulouse, and a 
merry journey I wish them.” 

And with this in my mind I followed the 
Marquis up the ladder and boldly entered 
the hay-loft at the top of it. 

“ Tt will do very well,” said he. 

And then he stopped short and the pair of 
us stood looking at each other with that silly 
air which overtakes a man when he discovers 
his own foolishness and it is too late to draw 
back. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
PAULINE BEAUVALLET. 
“ SHE’s asleep,” said the Marquis. 

I peeped over his shoulder, as a man may 
do at a babe in a cot, and said I, “’Tis true 
enough!” The young lady lay fast asleep 
in the straw, and many is the rogue who 
would have waked her with a kiss. 

“This is no servant of the inn,” 
Lafayette ventured in a whisper. 

I replied, no louder, that she was evidently 
a person of quality; “but,” said I, “her 
father’s chateaux are in Spain.” 

“That must have been her pony in the 
box below,” said he next. 

I answered him that she had ridden to the 
place as we had done, and was up here in 
the hay-loft for the very same reason that 
had sent us there. 

“‘She’s afraid of the soldiers,” said I, “and 
a wise little head to be that.” 

“If she wakes and discovers us here, she 
will scream,” the Marquis imagined. I 
differed from him altogether, and said so. 

“The same good sense which brought her 
to the loft will give her the wit to ask a 
question first,” said I. 

We were in the thick of an argument about 
it when my lady woke up for herself, 
and looking about her for a spell wildly 
enough, now at the Marquis, now at me, 
laughed openly in our faces and told us 

omething which we knew already. 
“You are M. de Lafayette,” said she, and 


M. de 
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repeated emphatically, “Oh, yes, yes, M. de 
Lafayette, and the soldiers from Paris are 
after you.” 

He bowed in a manner that only a man 
born and bred to the gallantries of a French 
noble could imitate ; and then he said :— 

“You have quick eyes, mademoiselle. I 
am M. de Lafayette, as you say, and the 
soldiers from Paris are after me.” 

“ And you rode through Irun a week ago, 
in a carriage with M. de Mauroy. My father 
told me your name. + ‘ That is the Marquis,’ 
he said, ‘and his ship is at Pasages. He 
wishes to go to America, but his friends pre- 
vent him.’ ” 

“ Your father is well informed, it appears. 
Am I not to have the honour of knowing 
his name ?” 

“My father is the Count of Beauvallet,” 
she said, as though she had named one of 
the greatest in France, and not a poor wretch 
of an adventurer (as I knew the Count to be) 
without a crown in his pocket or a single 
good coat to his back. But I liked the 
child’s devotion for all that, and so did 
M. de Lafayette. 

“‘T am proud to knowthe Count’s daughter,” 
said he. “It will be another pleasure to be 
presented to her father.” And then he bowed 
again, as these Frenchmen do whenever the 
word gives them the half of a chance. 

I perceived that his retort perplexed her. 
For the moment, perhaps, she had forgotten 
why she was in the hay-loft with us, and the 
somewhat undignified position we three stood 
in together. A more engaging, self-possessed, 
witty little woman all France had not shown 
me. I gave her sixteen years ; and there was 
light enough in the place for me to tell you 
that her eyes were the blackest that ever a 
man called blue at all. 

“Oh,” said she, thinking upon M. de 
Lafayette’s words, “my father rode toward 
Bayonne at dawn to-day, and I have come to 
St. Jean de Luz to meet him. We are going 
home together, you know ; he told me to be 
at the inn at twelve o’clock. If he does not 
come you cannot be presented to him, 
monsieur—unless you go to Irun with 
me,” she added, naively ; and I do believe 
that she had the mind to flirt with the pair 
of us. The Marquis, however, was never a 
man to take overmuch notice of womankind ; 
and he replied to her, gravely enough :— 

“The Count will surely return, since he 
knows that you are here, mademoiselle. I 
suppose that you do not care much for the 
company of soldiers? Are you not hiding 
from your father for that reason ?” 
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She was about to respond when I heard a 
clattering of horsemen on the street without ; 
and, venturing my head at the window of the 
loft, I perceived the travellers who had fol- 
lowed us from Bayonne. It did not occur 
to me, at the moment, that the old rascal of 
the roadside had told them all about us ; 
and I was quite content to see them go 
ambling by to the inn door, where the 
dragoons had gathered. 

“T thought it would have been Mauroy 
and our carriage,” said I. 

“And I thought it was my father,” said 
mademoiselle. 

“Is he often late upon the road?” the 
Marquis asked her. 

“Never when I am to meet him at St. 
Jean de Luz,” she exclaimed, and _ this 
betrayed the anxiety she began to suffer. 
“ Dr. Laurens went with him,” she continued, 
almost immediately, “and the Sieur Chaudry. 
He did not come and kiss me as he always 
has done. I spoke to him from the window 


and told him I should be at St. Jean. He 
Do you think, 


did not seem to hear me. 
messieurs, that 
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for you!”—meaning the Marquis, who had red 
hair, as all the world knows. I thought from 
this that the fellows were about to take horse 
and ride away back to Bayonne without more 
ado ; but presently the first voice cried out 
again, ‘“‘ We must find the courier if we burn 
out the town.” And at this the young lady 
pinched my hand in hers until her little 
finger-nails almost cut my flesh. M. de 
Lafayette, however, never moved a muscle 
of his face. There he stood, as near to the 
prison-gate of his liberty as ever free man 
stood in this world, the yard below him full 
of the King’s soldiers, their determination to 
arrest him avowed ; and yet I’ll swear he was 
no cooler when last I had seen him at his 
own dinner-table in Paris. 

What was to be done? Should we go out 
and face the men or trust to clever tongues 
when they discovered us. ‘To that Mlle. 
Beauvallet made answer. Without a word 
of warning, giving no sign of her purpose, she 
ran down the ladder from the loft, and the 
next we knew of it was a shout of welcome 
from someone below and the voice of the 

man who had 





anything has hap- 
pened to my 
father ?” 
We would have 
laughed it off 
who would not ? 
For niy part I 
had just made up 
a fine tale, and 
had settled my- 
self beside her in 
the straw to tell 
it, when I caught 
a look upon M. 
de Lafayette’s 
face I did not 
like to see there ; 
and, springing up 
again, I heard the 
voices of dragoons 
in the yard at our 
very feet. In- 
stantly the three 
of us fell to dead 
silence; you 
could have heard 
a mouse in the 
straw. 
“In a carriage 
on the road to Marseilles,” 
cried out someone below. 
And a voice answered, 
*'There’s a red rat in a trap 


“WE COULD HEAR HER TELLING HIM AS FINE A TALE 
AS EVER A WILD WRITER SPUN.” 


spoken of the 
red rat. So, thus, 
a child in years 
but a woman in 
discretion risked 
her honour and 
her good name 
for the sake of two 
strangers she had 
encountered _ by 
chance at the 
critical moment 
of their lives. 
Her idea had 
been to hold the 
soldiers in talk. 
I believe that the 
officer in charge 
of them, a certain 
Captain _ Berna- 
dotte, notorious 
for his gallantries 
toward women, 
and the uncle of 
that General Ber- 
nadotte who be 
came famous in 
Napoleon’s day 
I believe that he 
was well ac- 
quainted with 
Pauline Beauval 
let, and only too 















ready to find himself in her company. On 
her part, we could hear her telling him as fine 
a tale as ever a wild writer spun. She also 
had seen two men enter the stable and come 
out again into the yard and ride away, she 
declared ; and Heaven forgive her for that, said 
I ; though by the letter it was true enough. 
Her father, the Count, she added, must be 
even then in the village, and would have 
the news of the Bayonne road. What was 
more surprising was the way these fine 
feathered gentlemen took it in and listened 
agape to her 
romance. In 
justice to them, 
be it said that 
they had nocause 
to suspect her 
honesty or to 
imagine that she 
had ever met M. 
de Lafayette in 
all her life. 

“We must fol- 
low the men to 
Irun,” cried the 
captain; and 
then, very mean- 
ingly, he leered 
at mademoiselle 
and asked her to 
ride that far with 
him. ‘“ We shall 
pass the very 
door of your 
father’s house,” 
he put it to her ; 
“what could be 
better than that, 
when there are so 
many dangers on 
the road ?” 

She, however, 
had years enough 
to colour up at 
his words, and 
she answered him with a pretty dignity I had 
not looked for in such a child. 

“T shall wait for the Count, my father ; he 
would not wish me to go,” said she. 

“But you cannot remain here alone,” 
pleaded the captain, coming quite close to 
her and beginning to wind one of her black 
curls about his fingers ; “the Count would 
never forgive me if I went on without you.” 

“Then you will have to go unforgiven, 
monsieur,” said she; and the dragoons 

ughed out at him upon that. 


lhe situation was difficult enough, I must 
Vol. xxix.—32 





‘IT’S LAFAYETTE, FOR A THOUSAND CROWNS,’ CRIED HE.” 
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say ; and I doubt if M. de Lafayette’s fortunes 
ever stood in such jeopardy. Let any man 
ask himself if we could think only of ourselves 
while this brave girl risked name and reputa- 
tion for our sakes and was put to open shame 
by the blackguardly dragoon in the stable 
yard. It needed no word from M. de 
Lafayette to tell me what he thought of it. 
Had it cost him his life he would have 
gone down to Mlle. Beauvallet’s side, and I 
should have spoken no word to keep him 
back. For the matter of that he stood 
within an ace of 
doing it ; and he 
had so nearly dis- 
covered himself 
that another step 
would have 
showed him to 
the officers, when 
the sound of a car- 
riage approach- 
ing upon the 
Bayonne road 
diverted both his 
attentionand that 
of the fellows 
below, and _in- 
stantly we forgot 
mademoiselle 
and her embar- 
rassment, 

“Tt must be 
Mauroy,” whis- 
pered the Mar- 
quis to me. 

I had no doubt 
of it. Playing his 
part as we com- 
manded him to 
do, M.de Mauroy 
followed after us 
in the carriage, 
and driving fast 
by the stables of 
the inn he per- 
ceived the dragoons and bade his coachman 
go straight on. The boldness of it tricked the 
captain and caught him in its meshes. 

“Tt’s Lafayette, for a thousand crowns,” 
cried he ; and then he roared to his men to 
bring out the horses, and there was such 
a hurrying to and fro, such a shouting of 
“Whoa!” “Get up!” and “Stand still there!” 
that a regiment might have been falling in. 
I thought, at the first, that the road would 
be cleared for us without more ado; but as 
I was pluming myself upon the circumstance 
the captain leaped into his saddle and bawled 
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out to a couple of his men to keep watch at 
the stable gates. ‘Then he went clattering down 
the road after the carriage, and mademoiselle 
below, making a sign to us to be still, brought 
out her pony and went after him. 

“ Evenly matched,” said I to the Marquis 
when she had gone, “and not such fat birds, 
either.” 

“ Where’s the girl gone, I wonder ?” 

“Oh, she’s clever enough—don’t be uneasy 
on her account. There’s something in the 
wind, be sure of it. And a fine lot of talk 
there will be when they catch Mauroy,” said 
I, remembering our joke that he was to be 
clapped in the Bastile. M. de Lafayette, 
however, looked mighty serious, and I am 
sure that he began to understand how small 
was his chance of ever setting foot on the 
deck of his ship. 

“He has good horses,” he exclaimed 
presently, referring to Mauroy and the 
carriage, “but they will catch him before 
he has gone a mile. If we are to get out of 
this place we must lose no time, Mr. Kay. 
Those fellows at the gate do not look very 
formidable. Do you think we might venture 
it?” 

“ There’s not a doubt of it,” said I, “ since 
it is evident they have business of their own 
to attend to.” 

It really was remarkable, and yet not 
remarkable at all if you knew the secret of it. 
The dragoons set to watch the stable yard 
now loitered in the middle of the road gazing 
after their comrades who pursued the carriage. 
Presently they began to advance step by step 
in the direction of the inn door, as though 
someone were beckoning them. _ I perceived 
plainly that Mlle. Beauvallet was at the 
bottom of it, and, losing no instant of the 
precious opportunity, I ran down the ladder 
and called out to the Marquis to follow me. 

“She’s worth her weight in gold,” said I 
to him, as we led the horses out. “ Don’t 
you see that she’s tricking them ?” 

But he was still thinking of the carriage. 

“We shall have to pass the others if we 
are to make Pasages,” said he. 

“Then we'll go at a gallop,” said I; and 
so we rode into the street. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BRAWL IN THE STREET. 
HALF the population of St. Jean de Luz 
gossiped in the street when we rode from 
the stable door. The girls had run out with 
mantillas about their pretty ears ; the men 
smoked indifferently, as though a game were 
being played for them, All, however, were 
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looking down the road after the soldiers, 
who had disappeared in a cloud of dust on 
their way to the Spanish frontier. As for 
the dragoons who had left their posts, I 
perceived them in earnest talk with made- 
moiselle under the very signboard of the 
inn. Had they looked round by any chance 
and called the people to their assistance our 
chance was gone for good and all. I had 
my heart in my mouth as we rode, and I 
wondered a hundred times why I had been 
mad enough to let the Marquis go on. 

Now, little Mlle. Beauvallet saw us, for she 
had been wise enough to hold the men in 
talk with her back toward the flying dragoons ; 
and it really was wonderful to see how cleverly 
she acted her part, bending down in earnest 
converse with them and telling, I do not 
doudt, some story of the Marquis which they 
would remember for many a year to come. 
We had perhaps a hundred yards to go to 
come up with her, and this journey carried 
us by some of the villagers, who remarked 
our presence, not by a shout as you would 
have imagined, but by nudging each other 
and pointing and indicating plainly that they 
knew us, but would not speak. In this way, 
as much to my surprise as anything which 
ever happened to me, we found ourselves 
presently within fifteen paces of the inn door, 
and would have gone right on in safety but 
for the rogue of an ostler, who came running 
out without any warning and shouted tipsily, 
‘Here goes honesty with his pocket full of 
crowns.” Making a dash at my horse he 
caught the bridle and had me on the side- 
walk before a man could speak. At the same 
moment the dragoons turned their heads, 
and catching sight of us, one rushed upon 
M. de Lafayette ; the other, shouting to 
the ostler to hold on, was about to pay me 
a similar compliment when my little lady 
upon her pony threw her bridle rein about 
his neck and had him triced up beside her 
in an instant, as neatly as any rogue that ever 
stood in Execution dock. 

I swear it was as clever a notion as any 
clown at a theatre might have thought upon. 
There they went, pony and girl and dragoon, 
round and round like a top upon its peg, and 
not a man in all the village street could lift a 
hand against us for laughing. As for my own 
case, well, I did no more than pick the ostler 
up by the seat of his breeches and pitch him 
back to the place whence he had come—and 
that’s what I owe to my reputation in Phila- 
delphia, thought I—for many had called me 
the strongest man in the city. When I had 
done with him and turned about to see how 
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the Marquis was getting on, I found the 
dragoon holding like a cat to his stirrup- 
leather, while he, not willing to kill the man 
by a blow, could not, nevertheless, control 
the horse, which began to gallop in fright and 
to drag the fellow with mad heels along the 
road to Irun and the Spanish frontier. And 
assuredly there would have been some grave 
tale to tell, but for mademoiselle and her 
pony. Just as she held the first of the 
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from the village folks ; but I pointed out to 
him that she must be well known in the place, 
and that from all I had heard in Paris the 
Count of Beauvallet was not a man to be 
trifled with. 

“They spoke of him as a great fighter, a 
man whose sword had cut: his fortune to 
bits. She is his only child,” I said. 

“T believe it to be so,” M. de Lafayette 
rejoined. “ He is a wild creature who leads a 
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‘“*THERE WOULD HAVE BEEN SOME GRAVE TALE TO TELL, BUT FOR MADEMOISELLE AND HER PONY.” 


dragoons with a noose of her rein about his 
neck, so presently did she block the road to 
the Marquis and to the fellow at his stirrup- 
leather. ‘The check brought the villagers to 
their senses and the man to his feet. While 
until this moment there had been nothing 
heard but laughter and the screams of 
women, now strong hands dragged the mad 
dragoon from his hold and thrust the pony 
aside. I cried to the Marquis to go on, and, 
believing that this was the last word oppor- 
tunity had to say,.I followed him at a gallop. 
We were out of the town and over the crazy 
bridge which crosses the river Nivelle while 
the people still argued as to which of the 
dragoons was the greater fool of the two. 

“It will be the ship after all,” said I, “and 
thanks to mademoiselle for the second time.” 

“T am doubting if we were in the right to 
leave her,” said he. 

I understood that he had in his mind 
some possible harm which might befall her 


gipsy’s life and pays dearly for it. When I 
return to France I will not forget his child,” 
and this was very earnestly said. 

In my turn, I told myself that the day 
would be very distant when I should forget 
the black-eyed little girl (for black they were 
when you did not catch the full light upon 
them) who had waited so patiently for her 
father in the stable yard at St. Jean de Luz. 
But I had been a wizard if I had foreseen that 
day of terror and of man’s night which must 
bring me, after years, to her side again. 

We were out upon the broad high road to 
Irun when these words passed, and, although 
it was well enough to have the sea-salt in our 
nostrils and the splendid hills before us, it 
did not seem that our position had been very 
greatly improved by what we had done in 
the town. Somewhere between us and the 
frontier the dragoons were riding. ‘They 
must have come up with the carriage by 
this time, and would have discovered M, 
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de Mauroy inside it. Our object was to 
pass them by, either boldly at a gallop or 
by stratagem. Nor, in spite of all the light 
words about it, could we forget that our 
comrade might suffer something upon 
our account; and, failing to find M. de 
Lafayette in the carriage, the soldiers might 
have carried Mauroy off as their prisoner. 
‘This put us to no little anxiety, and we began 
to ride warily, asking each other at intervals : 
“Do you see them? Is that the carriage? 
Who comes yonder ?” and such-like questions 
natural to the circumstances. We were a 
good mile from St. Jean de Luz when we got 
any news, and then it came from the last 
person I had looked to find there—M. 
de Mauroy himself, sitting by the roadside 
and laughing so heartily that minutes passed 
before he could speak to us. 

“Well,” said the Marquis, a little sharply, 
“and where is the carriage, Mauroy ?” 

“ Half-way to Irun,” cried he, with his 
hands upon his sides ; 
Urugne inside of it.” 

“ What!” exclaimed I. “ You gave them the 
slip, then ?” 

“1 met the curate at the bridge,” he said, 
speaking quickly, lest he should laugh away 
his senses ; “he was going my road, and I 
offered him a lift. When he got in I got out 
and told the boys to drive like the wind 
for Irun. And that’s the last I know of it,” 
said he. 

“Then the red-legs passed you by ?” I 
asked. 

“At the gallop,” said he, bursting out 
again ; and so silly it was to see him con 
vulsed at his own tale, and the Marquis as 
grave as an archbishop, that I came near to 
falling out with the pair of them. 

“It’s much good we are doing ourselves,” 
said I, “ chattering on a roadside when every 
minute is precious. If we stop here long 
enough the ship will have weighed. And 
we are to have company, it appears. Who 
would this be now, and why is he saluting 
us ?” 

A man had ridden up while we talked 
an honest-looking fellow with black hair 
that would just be catching a glimmer of 
the grey; in dress neither a soldier nor a 
civilian, but betwixt and between the two ; 
forty years of age, I should say, and as well 
mounted as any I had seen this side of Paris. 
His salute, it appears, had been intended for 
M. le Marquis. I perceived instantly that 
they were well known to each other. 

“Le Brun,” cried M. de Lafayette, with 
pleasure at the recognition, 
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‘The man replied wisely by telling us his 


news without delay. 

“The carriage is at the Chateau Beau- 
vallet,” he said. ‘I heard that you were on 
the road, and told them a tale. If you press 
on you may yet do it. The woods will give 
you CoV er.” 

“Are you speaking of Mlle. Pauline’s 
home?” I asked him. But, of course, it 
could have been no other. Destiny willed it 
that for the third time in one day the name 
of Beauvallet should be our salvation. 

“1 would have said so yesterday,” the man 
replied ; “ but Heaven knows now.” 

“Then something has happened, Le 
Brun ?” the Marquis exclaimed. 

“Her father, the Count, was killed in a 
duel with Armand Sevigny this very morn- 
ing.” 

A dead silence fell upon us. For a 
moment our own purpose, its great meaning, 
and the hazard of our situation were for- 
gotten in the memory of this brave girl and 
the sorrow which awaited her. I was the 
first to speak. 

“Heaven help her,” said I; “and what 
will she do, think you ?” 

“T shall do my best,” Le Brun said, 
quietly. “There is still employment to be 
had for those who have a skin to sell. 
Hasten on while you may, Marquis. They 
are searching the chateau, but they won't 
lose any time, believe me. My horse is at 
the disposal of this gentleman here. He can 
leave him at the inn at Pasages, and I will 
send for him to-morrow.” 

He dismounted upon the 
M. de Mauroy took his place. It was no 
time to dawdle with excuses. Such thanks 
as we had to express to this silent, swift- 
thinking man the Marquis uttered. 

“Tt’s a long way from Irun to Metz,” he 
said, “and little did I think, Le Brun, that 
when next we met I should be upon my way 
to America and you at the Spanish frontier. 
Well, such is fortune; may it bring you 
recompense. And Heaven bless you,” said he, 
“for any kindness you may show to the 
child.” 

“And Heaven keep you out of King 
George’s way,” was the quiet retort of this 
singular man. ‘They parted upon that, and 
without another word we put our horses to 
the canter and faced the crisis. 

The dragoons were at the Chateau Beau- 
vallet! Count Maurice was dead! Little 
Pauline waited for him at St. Jean de Luz! 
We, with our eyes upon the great ocean, were 
at the mercy of any hazard which chose to 


word, and 
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betray us to the soldiers. Let them have 
a sentry pested at the gate of the chateau, 
and the good ship Za Victoire would sail 
without its master. These things were in our 
minds as we approached the dead Count’s 
house and perceived its white pinnacles rising 
above the woods and the stately trees about 
it. Was it win or lose for us—the Bastile, 
perhaps, or the waters of our freedom? In 
five minutes we should know ; in five minutes 
the tale would be told. I shaded my eyes 
with my hand as the critical moment drew 
near, and peered down the road. Aye, truly, 
aman stood at the gate of the chateau. You 
could see him plainly enough—but he was 
no soldier. 

“It’s the curate,” cried M. de Lafayette, 
presently. 

“ And, by all that’s sacred, they’ve robbed 
him of his clothes,” said M. de Mauroy. 

Well, we went by him at the gallop—a 
thin, wan man, who implored us as we passed 
to lend him a cloak for charity’s sake. His 
request I could not answer for laughing, nor 
dare we lose one of the precious moments. 
lhe dragoons were behind us now, and we 
could hear their wild shouts as they discovered 
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that the quarry had escaped 
them. 

“ America, 
cried I. 

The Marquis did not speak. 


by Heaven!” 


His eyes were dim as they 
gazed upon that great ocean 
which lay between him and the 
land of freedom in whose cause 
he had been willing to sacrifice 
all that men hold dear. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE FIFTH WEEK. 
Ir has been my lot to cross the 


great Atlantic Ocean on five 
occasions, but I have never 


known a voyage which gave me 
more concern than the one 
which carried the Marquis de 
Lafayette to General Washing- 
ton’s camp in that memorable 
year 1777. 

We had escaped the dragoons 
at St. Jean de Luz, as I have 
shown you ; the Spanish officers 
at the frontier were well disposed 
toward us, and we made the 
ship Za Victoire at a moment 
when her captain had aban- 
doned all hope of seeing us. 
Once on board, we found our 
friends from Paris, the Baron de Kalb, 
Colonels Delesser and Valfort, and younger 
officers, among whom I would name the brave 
Dutchman, de Bedaulx, who saved the ship 
by his courage when the captain would have 
played us false. Such a great strapping pirate 
of a man I have never known; and I do 
truly believe that a half of a chance would 
have seen him afloat in a ship of his own 
with the black flag flying at the mizzen. 

An anxious company and a crazy ship and 
a cause which would have appeared to be 
at the very ebb of its fortunes-—a man does 
not make over gay upon these. When we 
sailed away from the Spanish shores and 
turned our eyes wistfully to the great West, 
be sure no gay chantey went with us, but the 
close talk and earnest words of men who are 
face to face with the chief business of their 
lives. The Dutchman, Bedaulx, provided 
what merriment we got. He was all aboard 
upon the deck by day, and by night a poor 
sleeper ; trailing a great cutlass from his girth 
and roaring out oaths like a pirate king. 
When we fell across the ugly business in the 
fifth week of the voyage, it was Bedaulx who 
brought the Marquis to America and kept 
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us out of a West Indian port, as you shall 
presently hear. 

I say that this happened on the Sunday 
of the fifth week. The Marquis was still 
too unwell to leave his cabin overmuch ; 
the rest of us walked the deck almost day 
and night, fearful of English privateers and 
island pirates of all nations. As Bedaulx 
wisely said, we were in a way no better off 
than outlaws nor entitled to any greater 
consideration. The English would sink us 
on sight ; the privateers of both nations would 
help themselves to our goods ; the pirates 
would put out a plank willingly enough for 
the lot of us. Every sail upon the horizon 
brought our hearts into our mouths. We 
altered our course more than once because a 
star shone low down upon the horizon. It 
was just the toss of a coin, as Bedaulx never 
forgot to remind me whenever we walked the 
quarter-deck together. 

“ Lafayette will never be taken,” he would 
say ; “it’s promise to him. This ship and all 
aboard are going to glory first. I’ve made 
my plans, friend Zaida, and I count upon 
you. We'll have a torch to the magazine and 
a psalm afterwards. You won't quarrel with 
that, eh, Master Prudence? You have the 
right stuff in you, or I don’t know a man 
when I see him.” 

They had learned to call me “friend 
Zaida” aboard the ship, and many spoke of 
my prudence. Perhaps I had learned habits 
of gravity from a good Puritan stock that 
sailed away from Norfolk in the A/ayflower 
before a State in America was more 
than a strange name to them. However 
it might have been, laugh or cry, I cared 
not at all if I could be of service to M. de 
Lafayette. 

For, remember, here was the son of one of 
the greatest houses in France, lying in a 
frouzy cabin upon a crazy ship, sick to des- 
peration, heavy at heart and woebegone 

his child-wife more than a thousand miles 
away from him—a bitter war before him, 
and not knowing whether he would ever see 
his own country again. 

As we came to learn afterwards, while this 
was his portion, great folks in Paris were cry- 
ing over his heroism, the sa/ons clapping 
their hands, and even the Court afraid to 
lift a finger against him. A few called him 
mad, that’s true, but they looked foolish 
enough before the words had been long 
spoken. The- better part of the nation 
applauded him already, for of such stuff the 
nation’s heroes had been made. And I shall 
say it now and once for all, that never have | 
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known a man who gave his heart more wholly 
to a cause which had no claim upon him, or 
one who would so willingly have suffered for 
his faith. 

But I was telling you of that Sunday in 

the fifth week when, after watching weary 
days for King George’s ships and weary 
nights for all manner of phantom pirates 
that never came near us, I was called up by 
3edaulx at dawn and asked by him what I 
made of a strange sail upon our starboard 
bow. The weather had turned easy ; a light 
breeze from east by north just filled our sails. 
We rolled lazily upon a kindly swell, and 
being a miserable sea-boat caught plenty of 
white caps with our monstrous bows. When 
I had clambered up the companion I found 
a little group of the ship’s company, with 
one or two of the Frenchmen, all peering over 
the starboard bow at white sails upon a clear 
horizon; and they seemed confident that 
there stood a King’s ship, and that we should 
know more of her presently. The Marquis, 
however, they had not waked ; and I, for one, 
spoke against them doing so. 

“She’s as likely to be American as 
English,” said I. “There were privateers 
from Charleston enough when I shipped for 
France, and more have been built since that 
day. If you are going about for every yard 
of white canvas on the skyline,” said I, “ why, 
then, it had been better if the dragoons had 
clapped us all in the prison at Paris.” 

Bedaulx, the Dutchman, took the words up 
and swore by Heaven and below it that we 
should hold the course though the Great 
Mogul sailed the ship and a thousand ‘Tartars 
were with him, from which it would appear 
that he had little learning from his school- 
and, indeed, I have found these Dutchmen 
but poor hands at their books. 

“Yon’s no Great Mogul on these seas,” 
said I. “As likely as not she’s as honest a 
ship as ever sailed out of New York Bay. 
Let the captain speak up. It’s time we 
heard a word from him.” 

Now, the captain of our ship was a crafty 
man, with a cargo of his own below hatches 
that he had the mind to carry to the West 
Indies. M. de Lafayette believed in the 
fellow, but both Bedaulx and myself had 
our doubts about him, and there were days 
when we questioned his intention to carry us 
to America at all. On this particular morn- 
ing, when it was a case of holding our course 
or going about again to steer clear of the 
strange sail, that mongrel of a man cried out at 
once for safety. “And,” asked he, “ would 
you forget what I have aboard ?”—meaning, of 
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course, the Marquis and the officers. Bedaulx 
was down upon him like a cannon-ball. 


“ Aye,” says he, “ye have the hold full of 


bales, that’s what ye have aboard, captain. 
And [ll tell you what, moreover,” says he ; 
“ve’ve this aboard as well as twenty in the 
same shape when we have the mind to draw 
them.” 

The captain turned as pale as a sheet at 
these words, for the Dutchman whipped out 
a great sabre and hacked a piece off the 
bulwarks as big as a man’s thumb. The rest 
of us, fearing some outburst, closed round 
about our comrade ; while the crew gathered 
all together amidships and seemed to wait 
for the captain to make some signal to them. 

“ Sir,” said he to Bedaulx, when he had‘a 
little recovered from his surprise, “the law 
would justify me if I put you in irons for 
this.” 

We laughed out- 
right at the fel- 
low’s impudence 

none louder 
than Bedaulx. 

“Qh!” cried 
he, “I’ve a great 
love for the law, 
and so have my 
honourable 
friends. Let the 
French King try 
me for hanging 
the louse of a man 
who is afraid of 
his own shadow, 
and no sheep 
shall go to the 
shearing more 
willingly.” 

And then, ad- 
vancing step by 
step upon the 
officer, he cried 
is fierce as a Bar- 
bary pirate :— 

“Our port’s in 
South Carolina, 
captain, and what we have aboard is a round 
(lozen of honest men who will see that under 
Providence we make it. Put your airs 
n your pocket, my man, and attend to the 
uusiness of the ship, for, by the coat upon 

y back, I'll cut you in two if you so much 

s think a treachery.” 

Well, there they stood facing each other, 

on the one side an honest dog not afraid 

bark; upon the other a snarling cur 
ling enough to snap if he had the half 
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of a chance. What would have come of it 
whether an unseemly brawl between the crew 
and the soldiers or something more serious, 
which we should have regretted afterwards— 
I am not able to tell you ; for a cry came 
over the sea to us in the very thick of it, 
and turning our heads we perceived the 
strange ship and understood in a twinkling 
both her purpose and our danger. She was 
a pirate sloop, flying the black flag as bold as 
brass, and occupied at that very moment in 
sending defenceless men to their death out 
there in the waste of the lonely ocean. 

To say that this discovery astonished us 
would be by no means to convey a true sense 
of our dismay and perplexity. Our own 
petty quarrels were forgotten in a flash, and, 
awestruck and silent, we crowded to the 
bulwarks to watch that fearsome spectacle. 
If the Atlantic 
Ocean had writ- 
ten the story many 
times since brave 
ships sailed upon 
her waters, no 
man on the decks 
of La Victotre 
had beheld such 
a scene with his 
own eyes or could 
name it as within 
his experience. 
There, upon a 
gentle swell, a 
great ship rolled 
lazily in the trough 
of the sea A 
hundred yards 
away from her 
stood the pirate, 
her sails close- 
hauled and_ her 
black flag flutter- 
ing bravely. Be- 
tween the two a 
long-boat passed 
twice without rest- 
ing, but the cry 
had come from the stricken ship’s deck 
the cry of a helpless lad whom the wolves 
were driving into the sea. Not by a plank, 
as the common story goes, but through 
a gap in the bulwarks amidships the villains 
pushed and dragged the poor creature to his 
death. My glass showed me the bright steel 
of their cutlasses ; they had not bandaged 
the eyes of their victim, but half lifting him, 
some beating him with the flat of their blades, 
some thrusting at him cruelly with their 
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knives, they sent him headlong over the side. 
Now, the spell of this foul deed worked a 
cruel fascination upon us all, and we did not 
move from our places for many minutes. 
Captain Bedaulx came first to his senses, and 
when I turned about at his words such a row 
of ghastly faces I have never seen nor would 
see again. Not want of courage, be sure of 
it, was that which troubled my comrades. 
They were as brave a company as I have 
sailed with ; but they knew, as I knew, that 
we were utterly defenceless against the 
pirates ; that our cannon aboard would not 
stand the firing; that the ship itself was 
rotten to the core ; and that we had as good 
a chance of defeating the rogues as of meet 
ing the great Lord Howe's ships and sinking 
them. ‘This put them sorely to doubt. If 
we stood by, our turn would come next. If 
we launched a boat, she would carry her 
crew to the same death those poor fellows 
yonder were dying. We were the servants 
of a great cause ; our duty, it might have 
been said, lay over yonder upon the great 
Western Continent ; we owed it to M. de 
Lafayette to act with prudence and circum 
spection. For my part, I said plainly 
that if the Marquis wished us to venture to 
the help of those poor creatures I would be 
the first into the boat. But I did not quarrel 
with the Dutchman for his haste, and when 
he shouted, “ Gentlemen, there are women 
on board that ship!” I shut my lips and did 
not speak another word. 

We had two boats aboard Za Victoire, one 
a cutter and the other that which seamen call 
a long-boat. But they had been so securely 
made fast upon our decks that even the 
willing hands which now went out to the 
work could not readily unship them. I 
would have given my little fortune to have 
been aboard an American — aye, or an 
English—vessel at that moment; for what 
with horrid cries from the drowning men, the 
uncertainty of our own position, and the 
rage and anger at our hearts, it seemed to 
me that hours and not minutes passed before 
we had the cutter launched and could 
number a crew to man her. 

To the credit of the company be it said 
that not a man back. The willing 
fellows almost fought with one another to be 
first aboard ; and when all was ready their 
impatience to be cast off did a man’s eyes 
good to see. Let this go to their credit, 
although they struck no blow against the 
pirate. They were not a hundred paces away 
from us when the captain roared out that the 
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They were still 
holding their course when a voice behind me 


unknown ship was sinking. 


cried, “‘ Those are English frigates!” Turn- 
ing about, I found the Marquis at my side. 

“ What is it, Mr. Kay?” he asked. “ What 
has happened ? ” 

“That flag should tell you, Marquis,” I 
said. “ Yonder’s one of the creek pirates, 
and that ship is their prey.” 

“ But those others, Mr. Kay ?” 

“T had not seen them,” I said, all excite- 
ment enough. “They are English ships, I 
do believe.” 

Swift changes come to us readily enough 
when we are abroad in search of fortune. 
But that change in the ocean picture, as I 
viewed it from the deck of Za Victoire, has 
had no companion within my experience. In 
a twinkling the positions were reversed. ‘The 
great ship, hit badly by the pirate’s gunners, 
settled without warning and sank by the bow, 
a horrid cry going up from her decks, and 
honest men and villains alike engulfed as 
she disappeared. The pirate sloop let go 
her sheets at the same instant, and, without 
a thought of the hands she left behind, raced 
at her best speed toward the south. ‘That 
which had been a deserted horizon showed 
us the spreading sails and black hulls of two 
of King George’s frigates. Our own boat 
held on to the help of the drowning people, 
ignorant that a new danger had come upon 
us. M. de Lafayette busied himself with the 
captain, and refused to have the signal made 
which would have recalled the cutter to us. 

“No, no,” he said; “it is but common 
humanity.” 

“It will be more than common humanity 
when the frigates come up with us,” said I. 

“We must do our duty,” he rejoined ; and 
his face flushed and I knew how greatly the 
anxieties of that hour and ali that he suffered 
were telling upon him. But I did not reply 
to him, and when he had watched the cutter 
a little while he turned to me and asked :— 

“Why are you not in the boat with the 
others, Mr. Kay ?” 

“Oh,” said I, “ perhaps I was afraid.” 

And then he shook his head, and laying 
both his hands upon my shoulders he 
exclaimed, with more warmth than I ever 
remember him to have used : 

“You stayed to be with me. 
Zaida Kay ?” 

In my turn I had nothing to tell him at 
all, except to speak of my love toward him, 
which, Heaven knows, has always been a 
precious thing to me. 


It was that, 
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can be his age, 


is, itistrue. ( 


enter on his hundred and first year. It is hard, 


perhaps, to 
realize all that 
this implies, 
and yet some 
of the facts 
which follow 
from it appear 
to a musician 
almost beyond 
belief. What 
a unique link 
we have with 
the past, on 
learning that 
Signor Garcia’s 
singing master, 
Giovanni An- 
zani, was born 
some hundred 
and fifty odd 


years ago, 
when Bach 


was still alive 
and Handel 
but a short 
time dead! 
Beethoven and 
Schubert were 
still young 
men when 
Signor Garcia 
himself came 
into the world 

Chopin and 
Mendelssohn 
not even born. 
When Signor 


Garcia was already a full-blown operatic bari- 
tone, Gounod, Wagner, and Verdi were school- 
boys. There are a few dates in connection with 
the maestro’s life which bring his astounding 


age before the 
Vol. xxix.—33 





Manuel Garcia and His Friends. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF A CENTENARIAN. 





His FORMER PupiL, MALCOLM STERLING MACKINLAY, M.A. 


CENTURY! It seems incre- 
dible to those who have had 
the privilege of knowing 
Signor Manuel Garcia, the 
founder of the famous Garcia 
School of Singing, that this 
and yet, full of vitality as he 
Jn March 17th the maestro will 


those just given. 


Peninsular War ! 








SIGNOR MANUEL GARCIA. 


From a Photo. by Barrauds, Ltd., given to the writer and signed by the maestro, 
December, 1904, three months before his hundredth birthday. 


general reader perhaps more 


the Battle of Waterloo was fought ! 
years ago he was singing the leading baritone 


vividly than the mention of such names as 


Born in Madrid in the year 1805, when 
George III. was on the throne of England, 
the young Manuel left his native Spain during 
the advance of Wellington on Badajoz in the 
He was ten years old when 


Eighty 


réles in Italian 
opera, one of 
his greatest 
successes 
being in the 
part of Figaro 
in “The Bar- 
ber of Seville.” 
The maestro 
retired from 
public singing, 
taking instead 
to teaching, a 
matter of 
seventy-five 
years back. In 
1850 he re- 
signed his 
position at the 
Paris Conser- 
vatoire and 
came over to 
England to 
start teaching 
here. Such 
an event as 
the Siege of 
Paris is of 
course with 
him quite 
modern _his- 
tory. It is 
natural, but 
none the less 
astounding, 
that the maes- 
troshould have 


on more than one occasion had pupils come 
to him for lessons whose parents and grand- 
parents had also studied under him. 

When first I went with my mother—who 
had herself been a pupil some thirty years 
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previously—to sing to Signor Manuel Garcia, 
the maestro was ninety years of age. The 
maestro said he would give me lessons, but 
as I was still up at Oxford it would be better 
to wait a year before the training was com- 
menced. There was something uncanny in a 
man aged ninety telling one to come back in 
a year and start work under his guidance. 
Yet, seeing and talking with the maestro, one 
could not doubt that he would be there, 
ready and waiting to start, at the appointed 
time. Nor was the supposition wrong, for 
work commenced when the necessary months 
had elapsed. The maestro was nearly ninety- 
two when the lessons commenced, and my 
studies under him continued regularly till 
he was in his ninety-seventh year. That 
Signor Garcia should have been able to 
continue giving lessons at all at such an 
age is sufficiently astonishing. That during 
these four years the maestro should only 
have had to put off lessons through 
indisposition upon some three or four 
occasions gives a still keener insight into his 
life at that age. Nor has the maestro been 
at all a home-bird until the last two or three 
years, for it is no long time back that, 
accompanied by Mrs. Garcia and his two 
daughters, he went for a holiday up the 
Nile, and, what is more, enjoyed it most 
thoroughly. 

What wonderful experiences those lessons 
used to be—lessons which would last any- 
thing from thirty minutes to two hours! 
When the maestro was interested in explain- 
ing certain effects in singing, or in recounting 
stories of great artists and operas, in connec- 
tion with the work in hand, time would cease 
to exist. The luncheon bell would ring 
three or four times without any effect upon 
the maestro, so wrapped up was he in his 
subject, and at the end of the lesson he would, 
with all the old courtliness of his youth, insist 
on seeing one out. If one opened the door 
and stood aside to allow the maestro to pass 
through it was quite useless, for he would 
with a gesture insist on his guest preceding 
him ; a small incident, but one which gives a 
singular insight into the life and character of 
Signor Manuel. Almost more surprising is it 
that he should have continued to carry on his 
own correspondence, and many a long letter 
was received from him during these years. 

Throughout the lessons the maestro would 
remain seated at the piano, undertaking all 
the accompaniments himself, while in the 
case of the old Italian operas he would 
generally play from memory. To illustrate 
the proper way of taking a note or the effect 
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which he wished given in a song Signor 
Garcia would sing the note or phrase himself. 
The voice would naturally tremble somewhat 
with age, though in a surprisingly small 
degree, but the timbre, enunciation, and 
dramatic power were still there, while in all 
there came out the extraordinary fire of the 
Spanish temperament. On one memorable 
occasion he sang an entire two octaves from 
Ato A. It sounds incredible, but is an 
absolute fact. He would, moreover, keep 
well up to the times in music, and take one 
through quite modern songs and operas, 
including even Wagner, though the style of 
the latter naturally did not appeal to him 
very much, with his love of the lighter instru- 
mentation of Italian music. 

During a lesson the explanations would not 
always be made in English, but very often in 
French or even Italian, so that as a pupil one 
found it necessary to keep one’s wits about 
one. What made, perhaps, a deeper impres- 
sion than anything were the recollections of 
years gone by, which the different “ arie” 
would call up. One aria, for instance, which 
I went through with the maestro, led him to 
remark, “ Ah, I taught that to Stockhausen 
for his début.” Stockhausen was, at the time, 
about sixty years of age. Yet these words 
were spoken in the most delightfully non- 
chalant way, as if it were one of the most 
perfectly natural things which any master 
might have said. 

On another occasion the failure to imme- 
diately correct a fault after being once told of 
it provoked the retort: “ Jenny Lind would 
have cut her throat before she would have 
done such a thing! When Jenny Lind made 
any mistake I would stop her and point it 
out. Should the explanation not be grasped 
at once, I wouid be asked to repeat it a 
second time, and, perhaps, to show vocally 
exactly what was wanted. After which the 
mistake would never, mever be repeated from 
that day onwards.” 

It was, to say the least, somewhat unusual 
for a master to compare one with a pupil 
whom he had taught in the Paris Conserva- 
toire some fifty years previously. 

Again, an opera brought to him for study 
would as often as not bring forth remi- 
niscences of its first production, and, in 
addition, some of the maestro’s personal 
recollections of the composer. In endeavour- 
ing to describe some of the stories told con- 
cerning Manuel Garcia and his friends, who 
lived during the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, one cannot help feeling what a loss 
it has been to music-lovers, and, indeed, to 
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FACSIMILE OF AN ARIA WRITTEN OUT FOR THE AUTHOR BY SIGNOR GARCIA IN HIS NINETY-SIXTH YEAR, GIVING 
Sicnor GARCIA’S ELABORATIONS ON THE ORIGINAL MELODY.. 


those outside the musical world, that Signor 
Garcia was never prevailed upon to write 
some reminiscences in years gone by. 

The family being of Spanish origin, the 
name is properly pronounced Gar-s-ia (or 
Garthia, to give it the real Spanish pronun- 
ciation). Certainly it is neither Gartchia 
nor Gar-sher, as it is so often called. 

Manuel Garcia’s father, the elder Manuel 
Garcia, was born at Seville in 1775, a 
hundred and thirty years ago. One result of 
a few years’ training under Manuel the 
Second is that casual queries as to what 
anybody was doing seventy years previously, 
or where their father lived a hundred years 
seem the most ordinary small-talk. 
Moreover, it gives one quite a different way 
of looking on the age of one’s fellow-men. 
Sixty-five seems somehow to be just the 
beginning of a man’s prime, while for anyone 
to talk of retiring at seventy-five appears to 
be merely ridiculous. As for a man giving 
up dinner-parties simply because he is eighty 
years old, why, it seems inconceivable. In- 
voluntarily one compares these things with 


ago, 


Signor Garcia going up the Nile at the age 
of ninety-six, and playing ‘the piano, teaching, 
and singing at ninety-cight, with the only 
possible result. ' 

The elder Garcia was an excellent teacher 
of the voice and composer of many operas. 
He was one of the greatest tenors that ever 
existed, with the most wonderfully florid 
execution, and created among other parts 
that of Almaviva in “The Barber of Seville” 
some ninety years back, while his greatest 
successes in addition to this were in “Othello” 
and “ Don Giovanni.” An idea of his attain- 
ments may be obtained from the story of his 
first appearance at Naples. Being engaged 
to sing at the Opera House, the elder Garcia 
thought he would like to do something at 
the first orchestral rehearsal to show them all 
that he was not one of the ordinary small fry, 
and so gain their respect as a musician as 
well as a singer. 

The opening tenor aria in the opera which 
they were to rehearse was a very difficult 
one in the key of E flat. The orchestra 
played the introductory bars, and waited 
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with a casual sort of interest for the new 
singer’s opening phrase. Garcia commenced, 
but, instead of doing so in the key in which 
they were playing, he began to sing a semi- 
tone higher in E natural. At first the 
orchestra were horrified at the terrible dis- 
cords which resulted. Gradually, however, 
as the aria went on, with the singer still 
singing exactly a semitone too high, it 
dawned on them what he was doing—that 
instead of merely singing sharp, through 
nervousness or lack of ear, he was inten- 
tionally singing a semitone too high through- 
out. Consequently, when they heard him 
continue singing his 
part in E natural, yet 
without a moment’s 
hesitation or a single 
false note (for so great 
a musician was the elder 
Garcia that he could 
abstract himself entirely 
from the surroundings 
and from the sound of 
the orchestra), their 
disgust turned to sur- 
prise, then admiration, 
and, finally, enthusiasm. 
When the aria was con- 
cluded there was an 
enormous burst of ap- 
plause and the wildest 
excitement among them 
all, for they saw what a 
really great singer they 
had found in this new- 
comer. Of course, 
Garcia, afterwards, sang 
all the rest of his part 
in the proper key, but 
by this novel entry he had won the lasting 
respect and admiration of the orchestra. 

It used to be the custom of the old com- 
posers to write in a way a mere skeleton of 
the voice part, particularly with regard to the 
conventional ending. ‘The singers of their 
day were all good musicians, and were 
expected to elaborate the simple melody 
given them, and upon this foundation to 
raise a graceful edifice adorned with what 
ornaments their individual taste dictated, 
and suited to their own power of execution. 

When the elder Garcia was at Naples, one 
of the old Italian composers came to practise 
a new opera. At the opening rehearsal 
Garcia was given his part to read off at sight. 
When his first aria was reached, Garcia sang 
it off with perfect phrasing and feeling, but 
exactly note for note as written, When he 
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had finished the composer said, “ Thank 
you, signor, very nice ; but that was not the 
music 1 intended.” Garcia asked for an 
explanation, and was told that the composer 
had intended the bare melody which he had 
written down as merely a skeleton, which the 
singer should clothe with whatever his imagi- 
nation and artistic instinct prompted. He 
would like to go through it again, and wished 
Garcia ¢his time to treat it exactly as though 
it were his own composition. Garcia was 
skilful at improvising, consequently in doing 
the aria for the second time he made altera 
tions and additions, with runs, trills, roulades, 
and cadenzas, all per- 
formed with brilliant 
execution. When he 
came to the end of the 
aria the old composer 
shook him warmly by 
the hand. ‘‘ Bravo! 
Magnificent! Zhat was 
my music as I wished 
it to be given.” 

From this story it will 
at once be seen that 
the elder Garcia was 
not only a singer but a 
musician, which is un- 
happily not always the 
In fact, Rossini 


case. 
once said to Signor 
Manuel, “If your 


father had had as much 
savoir faire as savoir 
musical, he would have 
been the first composer 
of his time.” 

The freedom allowed 
by the old composers 
to their singers became after a time somewhat 
abused. Some of the singers were found 
lacking in the artistic taste, musicianly feel- 
ing, and in some cases the proper know- 
ledge necessary in making such alterations 
as the above story of the elder Garcia 
illustrates. 

In consequence of this Rossini insisted on 
the singers in his works performing the arie 
exactly as written. He would himself clothe 
the melodies with all the execution, roulades, 
and cadenzas which had been previously 
left to the performer. 

Signor Garcia tells a good story of Rossini 
in connection with the death of Meyerbeer. 
A certain young composer, having written a 
funeral march to the memory of the great 
man, came to show his music to Rossini, who 
had always been the greatest friend and 
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admirer of Meyerbeer. Having played it 
over, he asked for Rossini’s opinion. 

“Well, there is one alteration I should 
have preferred,” said Rossini. 

“What is that?” 

“T would rather have had Meyerdbeer 
write a funeral march for you.” 

There is a further one told of Rossini’s 
admiration for Meyerbeer. Theirs was a 
genuine friendship in which jealousy had no 
place, and they would take a real pleasure in 
each other’s success. They were on one 
occasion seated together in a box listening to 
Meyerbeer’s opera, “ Robert the Devil.” At 
a certain part of the opera Rossini was quite 
carried away with enthusiasm for his friend’s 
music. Leaping to his 
feet with excitement he 
shook Meyerbeer’s hand 
rapturously. “If you can 
write anything better than 
that, ’ll—T’ll dance on 
my head.” 

“Then, my dear Ros- 
sini, you had better com- 
mence practising at once, 
for I have just completed 
the fourth act of ‘The 
Huguenots.’” 

Signor Garcia gives a 
most interesting reminis- 
cence of Rossini in con- 
nection with the dédut of 
Maria Garcia, better 
known under her married 
name, Mme. Malibran. 
At the time in question 
the elder Garcia was away 
in Mexico, while Signor 
Manuel and his sister re- 
mained in Paris. Rossini 
had heard Mme. Malibran sing many times at 
social functions, often, indeed, having him- 
self accompanied her at the piano. And yet, 
though perfectly aware what a splendid singer 
Maria Garcia was, Rossini never made her 
any offer to sing at the Opera House. 

At last Mme. Malibran’s opportunity 
arrived, but from quite another source. A 
friend of theirs—Galli, a famous basso—-was 
having a benefit at the Opera House. He 
offered to put on “Semiramide” if Mme. 
Mahbran would like to sing the title-rd/.. 
After consulting with Signor Manuel, Mme. 
Malibran decided to accept the offer. Her 
“ébut was, therefore, duly made, and her 
uccess proved instantaneous. Such a scene 
ver a débutante had not been known for 
years. The next morning Rossini sent to ask 
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Signor Garcia round to his rooms. Signor 
Garcia found Rossini in a tremendous state 
of excitement, and prepared to offer Malibran 
upwards of a hundred thousand francs a year 
for four years if she would bind herself ex- 
clusively to sing for him, and only in French 
opera. Rossini was at this time director both 
of the Italian Opera and of the Grand 
Opera House, where French alone was per- 
formed. This offer of Rossini’s was an 
immense one for those days, but afier careful 
consideration Mme. Malibran decided to 
refuse the terms, feeling that it would be 
unwise to give up Italian and confine herself 
entirely to singing in French for so long a 
period. Mme. Malibran did, however, appear 
for Rossini in a few other 
operas at enormous fees, 
with, if possible, greater 
success than before. 

Now, it seemed very 
extraordinary to Signor 
Manuel and his sister that 
Rossini should have 
heard her sing times 
without number in 
society without even men- 
tioning such a thing as 
engaging her, and yet 
suddenly, after hearing 
her at the Opera House 
in music which Mme. 
Malibran had sung to 
him often before, he 
should at once make her 
a magnificent offer for a 
termof years. Why was it? 
They could not under- 
stand at all, and accord- 
ingly one day asked Ros- 
sini for the explanation. 

“Tt is true,” answered Rossini, “that I 
knew Maria was a brilliant singer from 
listening to her at private houses. But I had 
never heard her sing in a big opera house 
and before a large audience. So I felt that I 
could not make her a definite offer which 
would at all gauge her true worth. Either I 
should be offering Maria less than she was 
worth, and by this be doing her an injustice, 
or else I should be offering her more than 
she was worth, and so be doing myse/f an 
injustice. But now that I have heard Maria 
before an audience, and have observed what 
effect they mutually have had each on the 
other, I can come and offer the very largest 
sum which her singing is intrinsically worth. 
That is the explanation of what I have 
done,” 
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Rossini was a curious man, with the 
eccentricity of genius strongly developed. 
He would soar aloft on the wings of his 
muse and then suddenly drop to earth, a 
second Icarus, save that, instead of the sad 
ending of that classical story, his would be a 
ridiculous one. The story of his meeting 
with the Emperor Nicholas is an amusing 
illustration of this. Rossini, while working 
at his composition, used to sit before the 
desk in shirt-sleeves, and with his trousers 
very loose indeed, so as to feel comfortable. 
Hine tlle lachryme! When the Emperor 
Nicholas came to Paris he thought he would 
like to see the wonderful composer, and so 
decided to visit the maestro. The Emperor 
accordingly set out unattended, arrived at 
Rossini’s rooms, and knocked at the door. 
“Qui est 14?” “Nicholas.” “Entrez!” The 
Emperor entered, and Rossini quickly rose 
up to welcome his distinguished visitor. 
Unhappily, as Rossini jumped up his trousers 
slipped down, leaving him covered with con- 
fusion—and a shirt ! 

Rossini never had any very great venera- 
tion for Royalty, and probably felt very little 
disturbed at such a dénouement occurring in 
the presence of the Emperor Nicholas. When 
Rossini came over to London he was, on one 
occasion, ordered to St. James’s Palace to 
appear at a party given by George IV. The 
King was most gracious to the Italian com- 
poser, and expressed great pleasure at his 
compositions. At the end of the evening, as 
the party was about to break up, the King 
asked Rossini for one more piece, which 
should be the finish. 

“ Sire, I think we have had enough music 
for to-night,” replied Rossfhi, and took his 
departure. 

Rossini admired and followed the old 
Italian style of music, in which the orchestra 
formed purely an accompaniment to the 
singers, whose voices were throughout an 
opera the principal consideration. Conse- 
quently, when Wagner appeared with his 
great orchestral effects, it is not to be won- 
dered at that Rossini should not have 
approved of the new composer’s work. One 
day an admirer of Wagner asked Rossini his 
opinion of Mendelssohn compared with 
Wagner as a composer. Rossini’s answer 
was commendably brief, epigrammatic, and 
to the point: ‘ Mendelssohn wrote ‘ Songs 
without Words,’ while Wagner writes ‘ words 
without songs.’” 

This reminds one of Mark Twain’s remarks 
upon Wagner in an after-dinner speech made 
at a certain Wagner Society in America. 
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“Gentlemen, I have been lately taking a 
great interest in the works of Wagner! 
(Applause.) I have been out to orchestral 
concerts to hear his music played! (Applause.) 
I have stayed at home earnestly to study 
his compositions in the full scores (loud 
applause), and the conclusion I have arrived 
at, gentlemen, is—that Wagner’s music is 
really not hadf as bad as it sounds.” 

But to return to Maria Garcia. After 
her début in Paris, Mme. Malibran went to 
various parts of Europe and America, carry- 
ing all before her wherever she sang. When 
Mme. Malibran went to Milan to make her 
début in that city, Mme. Pasta was a great 
favourite at the Opera House. Her most 
effective part was Norma, and such enormous 
success..did Mme. Pasta make in this ré/e 
that the Milanese used always to allude 
to her as Norma instead of Pasta. The 
director of the Opera House asked Mme. 
Malibran on her arrival in what part she 
would like to make her first appearance. 
Mme. Malibran at once repliéd, “ As Norma, 
signor. 

“But, madame, consider 
Pasta ?” 

“T do not care for Pasta. 
or fall as Norma.” 

So Norma was announced. At the first 
night Pasta came to hear the new-comer, and 
took up her position in the middle box of the 
grand tier, amid the loud applause of the 
populace. Malibran made her first entrance 
without any sound of encouragement, and 
her opening aria was received in deliberate 
stony silence. Her next number was the 
trio, “‘ Non tremar.” After a certain passage, 
which Malibran had to render at about 
the middle of the trio, the audience 
suddenly forgot themselves and yelled out 
“Bravo!” instantly followed by cries of 
“Hush! Silence!” The trio came to an 
end! Not a hand! Instead there were 
heard sounds of dispute from all parts of the 
house: “She is great.” “She is nothing of 
the kind.” “She is better than Pasta.” ‘ No, 
she isn’t,” etc., and these continued for the 
rest of the evening. The second night 
Pasta did not come to hear her new rival. 
Malibran came on and sang her first aria. 
Immense applause! And this continued 
throughout the evening with ever-increasing 
enthusiasm. 

At the close Malibran was called before the 
curtain again and again, and when she left 
the Opera House to drive home, the populace 
took out the horses and themselves dragged 
her to the hotel. From that moment 
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Malibran was the pet of the Milanese public 
and Pasta was nowhere. Signor Garcia adds 
that Pasta was a most finished vocalist, but 
always cold, while the singing of his sister 
Maria was full of warmth and fire. What a 
blow it was to the musical world when 
Mme. Malibran was cut off at the very zenith 
of her career about the time. of her father’s 
death ! 

Signor Garcia’s youngest sister, Pauline 
Viardot, made her first appearance, not in 
France, but in England, at the Haymarket 
Opera House, in “ Othello,” and with great 
success. A brilliant career on the operatic 
stage followed, 
during which 
Mme. Viardot 
created the part of 
Fides in Meyer- 
beer’s “ Prophéte” 
and the title-rd/e 
in Gluck’s “ Or- 
feo.” After twenty- 
five years Mme. 
Viardot decided 
on retirement, and 
started as a teacher 
of singing at Baden- 
Baden. In the 
“Reminiscences 
of Antoinette Ster- 
ling,” which have F 
already appeared, 
there was a de- 
scription of the 
entertainments 
which Mme. Viar- 
dot would give at 
Baden - Baden in 
the little private 
theatre built in her 
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These would be 
hronged by cele- 
rities from every 
land—poets, painters, musicians, diplomats 

while on one occasion Mme. Viardot was 
honoured by a visit from the old Emperor 
and Empress of Germany. It will also be 
remembered how, on Mme. Viardot’s birth- 
day, Herr Brahms came up to the house in 
the early morning with a number of her 
pupils, to perform at her window a birthday 
serenade which the great composer had written 
in madame’s honour. 

When Antoinette Sterling arrived in 
Baden-Baden to take lessons from Mme. 
Viardot, it was direct from her studies with 
Signor Manuel Garcia, Having studied 
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Italian music with the maestro, my mother, 
when first presented to her new teacher, said 
she would like to take some German Lieder. 
Mme. Viardot smiled at the audacity of her 
pupil, and merely replied, “Will you bring 
your Italian to-morrow, please ?” 

For some months “ Miss” Sterling—as 
my mother then was — continued to ask 
whether she might bring her German next 
time, but was ever met with the same 
placid smile, the same twinkling eye, and the 
same unwelcome words, “ Bring your //a/ian 
music for the next lesson.” It was not until 
almost the close of the stay in Baden-Baden 
that one day Mme. 
Viardot said, 
“ Now you may 
bring your German 
music, if you 
wish ! ” 

After some 
years Mme. Viar- 
dot left Baden- 
Baden for Paris, 
where she is still 
living, at an ad- 
vanced age, and 
bids fair to follow 
in her brother’s 
footsteps, and her- 
self reach her hun- 
dredth year. 

At an early age 
Signor Manuel re- 
ceived instruction 
in singing from his 
father, the elder 
Garcia, and, as 
already stated, 
from Giovanni An- 
zani, the voice 
being a high bari- 
At the age 
of twenty he 
began to sing 
on the operatic stage. He was always a 
marvellously quick “study” in learning any 
fresh operatic vé/e. In Italy they would in 
those days allow the artists nine days to 
learn a two-act opera. For three acts they 
would increase this to twelve days, and for 
four acts sixteen days. Garcia remembers, 
when Meyerbeer’s “ Prophétte” was written 
and first brought out, how all the singers 
grumbled at its great length. Yet for this 
they were given only eighteen days, and the 
same number was given for “ William Tell.” 
Short though these periods used to be, 
compared with the amount of work to be 
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accomplished, they were a great deal too 
long for Manuel Garcia, who would learn the 
whole of his part in three or four days. 
At the end of ten days he would have 
picked up the parts of all the other singers 
as well, so that, if necessary, he was per- 
fectly able to prompt them during the 
final rehearsals. In Mexico he actually used 
to do so. ‘The elder Garcia used rather to 
take advantage of his son’s extraordinary 
memory, and if he was feeling indisposed 
would say, “ Manuel, you go on and take my 
part to-night.” So Signor Manuel would go 
through the performance successfully, singing 
instead of his own baritone ré/e the tenor 
music of the opera, altering the very high 
parts to suit his range. This was, of course, a 
great strain on the voice. Coupled with this, 
he used to work a great deal too much at 
singing during those first few years, when he 
was still young and the voice as yet hardly 
set. “fhe consequence of this was that the 
voice soon began to show the effects of over- 
work, the “ bloom” became worn off, and in 
five years from his début Signor Manuel 
retired from public singing to give up all his 
time to teaching. 

Shortly after his first appearance in opera 
Signor Manuel accompanied his father and 
his sister Maria upon a_long tour through 
America, and an incident occurred on that 
tour which is certainly worthy of note. The 
party had arrived in Mexico, and when about 
to open their season at the Opera House 
began going through the scenery, dresses, 
and—last, but not least—the music, to see 
that everything was in order. What was their 
horror to discover that all the orchestral parts 
and the score itself of “ Don Giovanni ” had 
been left behind! What was to be done ? 
The opera was one of the most important in 
their repertoire, and was advertised to be 
given in but a few days. There was no 
possibility of getting the missing music 
sent on in the time from the last place, 
for journeys out there take as many 
days as they take hours in England. The 
elder Garcia remained perfectly calm in 
the midst of the excitement. They could 
not possibly give up the opera, and they could 
not give it without the music! Very well, 
then; he must write out another copy of 
the score as best he could from memory. 
So forthwith the elder Garcia set to work and 
wrote off the whole of the full orchestral 
score. As each portion was finished it 
was given out to copyists, who got ready 
the separate parts for the various instruments. 
How successfully the elder Garcia carried out 
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his self-imposed task may be judged from the 
fact that when “Don Giovanni” was duly 
performed no one present could tell‘ that it 
was not the original score. 

Owing to the constant overwork which this 
American tour entailed, Signor Manuel, after 
some months, began to feel afraid that his 
voice might leave him at any minute when 
on the stage. His father and mother laughed 
at this as absurd, and told him that he must 
make his début in Paris, as they had set their 
hearts on it. So to please his parents 
Signor Manuel left them in Mexico and went 
over to Paris to make an appearance there. 
He duly appeared, and after one performance 
wrote to his parents that, having now 
appeared in Paris as they had wished, he was 
going forthwith to devote his time to 
teaching and give up a public career. This 
he accordingly did, and started in 1830 as 
a teacher of singing at the Conservatoire 
soon after. 

In the year 1850 Manuel Garcia gave up 
his appointment at the Paris Conservatoire 
and came to London, where he has made 
his home ever since. The maestro had been 
in England barely four years when he gave to 
the world that extraordinary invention, the 
laryngoscope. This is the story, which the 
maestro told one day, of how he came to 
invent it. He had for years been puzzling 
over the human voice. “If only I could see 
the glottis!” This was what was ever in his 
thoughts. One day the idea came upon him 
like a flash. “Why shouldn’t I ¢y to see 
it? But how must it be done? Why, 
obviously with a mirror!” Signor Garcia, 
without loss of time, ordered the little mirror 
and everything else which he wanted, and 
waited in. the greatest excitement till they 
were delivered. At last they came, were put 
together, and the trial made. With great good 
fortune he got the right angle at the very first 
attempt, and looked on the glottis. For the 
general reader it may be explained that the 
glottis is that delicate mechanism situate 
inside the larynx (or Adam’s apple, as it is 
more commonly called), by the vibrations of 
which the voice is produced. 

So dumfounded was the maestro at what 
he had seen that he sat down aghast for 
several minutes. On recovering from his 
amazement he gazed intently for some time 
at the glottis, and the changes which 1 pre- 
sented to his eye while the various tones 
were being produced. At last he tore him 
self away and promptly wrote a description 
of what he had seen, and this was read by 
him before the Royal Society. 
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Among Manuel Garcia’s musical friends in 
London of years gone by were Mario, the 
famous operatic tenor, and his wife, Grisi, no 
less celebrated as a singer. Grisi was an 
indefatigable worker, and would practise her 
singing regularly every day without fail, whether 
it was during the opera se ‘son or the vacation. 
Mario, on the other liand, would never 
by any chance practise on days when he 
was not actually going to sing in public. 
When, however, he was going to sing in the 
evening he would begin practising his favourite 
exercise from the duet between Almaviva and 
Figaro in “The Barber of Seville,” “ All 
idea di quel metallo” : 


pro - pi 


If the voice was satisfactory in this pas- 
sage he would not trouble to do any further 
practice. Mario was an Italian count, and 
gave up the dignity 
of his position for the 
sake of a career which 
he loved. But his 
education and re- 
finement came out in 
the artistic render- 
ings with which he 
endowed his sing- 
ing. 

Mario and Grisi 
were both of them 
rather — shall one 
say P—unecono- 
mical, Though they 
made in their time 
anenormous fortune, 
they managed to get 
rid of so much that 
Mario in his later 
years had to be con- 
tent with a very dif- 
ferent mode of life. 
As an instance of 
how they made the 
money fly, Mario 
when out for a walk 
would see in a shop 
window a beautiful 
little statuette; or pic- 
ture, which took his 
fancy. Nothing 


could keep him 
Vol. xxix.—34 
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MARIO, THE FAMOUS OPERATIC TENOR. 
From a Photo. by C. Bergamasco. 
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from at once going in and examining the 
article de vertu closer. 

“ What is the price ?” 

“ A hundred pounds.” 

“ A good deal to charge, is it not? No 
matter, send it up, please.” 

Signor Garcia tells a similar reminiscence. 
Mario had decided upon giving a wonderful 
luncheon to a large party of his friends. ‘The 
total cost may be imagined from the fact that 
he paid eighty pounds for some dessert and 
other light extra delicacies for the table, 
which were sent over specially from Paris. 
When all were assembled Grisi suddenly 
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said, “ Oh, it is too hot to have it here. 


Rigel 


che in sen mi scen - de 


us drive out to Richmond and have lunch 
there. It will be far more pleasant.” No 
sooner said than done, for Mario at once 
ordered a number of 
carriages to accom- 
modate the entire 
party. <A telegram 
was sent on in ad- 
vance, so that on 
their arrival at Rich- 
mond another mag- 
nificent lunch was 
awaiting them; while 
Mario, without a 
thought, left behind 
at his own house this 
two-hundred-guinea 
luncheon to waste 
its sweetness on the 
desert air, and pro- 
bably be thrown 
away by the ser- 
vants. 

Of all the hun- 
dreds of pupils who 
passed through the 
hands of Signor 
Garcia, none 
achieved greater 
fame than Jenny 
Lind. When _ first 
Jenny Lind came to 
the maestro and 
wished to com- 
mence lessons with- 
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maestro, upon hearing her sing, said, “ Your 
voice needs a long and complete rest before 
I can possibly take you.” 

“ But, mon Dieu, how can I wait? 
you not take me at once ?” 

“No; I cannot!” 

“T implore you !” 

“Non; c'est impossible. Go away and 
rest. Come back in a month, and then we 
will see!” 

When Jenny Lind came back the maestro 
was still obdurate. ‘No, you need further 


Will 


rest; the voice is better already, but it is 
still too soon to commence our studies. Be 
patient for another month and then come 
Lind, nearly wild with 


once more.” Jenny 
impatience to start 
work, waited for four 
endless weeks, and 
then, at the very mo- 
ment the stipulated 
time was over, came 
immediately to the 
maestro. 7Zzis time 
all was well, and 
Jenny Lind’s train- 
ing commenced 
under Signor Garcia, 
with what result 
everyone knows. 
Allusion has already 
been made to the 
fact that during her 
lessons the maestro 
had only to call atten- 
tion to any mistake, 
and point out how it 
could be _ rectified, 
for it to be at once 
corrected and never 
repeated. Moreover, 
the maestro makes 
the interesting re- 
mark that he never 
heard Jenny Lind 
sing even a_hair’s 
breadth out of tune, 
so perfect was her 
musical ear. Jenny 
Lind possessed the 
power of taking pains to an infinite degree, 
and this, added to her exquisite voice, 
which had been perfectly trained, enabled 
her to overcome every obstacle which crossed 
her path, and reach that lofty position which 
was retained until her retirement from an 
active musical life. 

Some years after Jenny Lind had retired, 
and shortly before her death, she sang at a 
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charity concert, at which a certain Mme. 
M—— had offered her services as pianist. 
Mme. M was asked to accompany 
Jenny Lind, was shown the music, saw it was 
very simple, and said she would be only too 
delighted. But, simple though the music 
was, Jenny Lind came up to her and 
explained exactly how a certain easy little 
passage was to be played in order to have 
the whole effect as artistic as possible. They 
were, Mme. M-—— afterwards said, little 
things which with the ordinary ear would go 
unnoticed, yet to a true artist like Jenny 
Lind they made just the whole difference. 
Many are the stories told of Jenny Lind’s 
triumphs during her career. The people 
quite lost their heads 
over the singing of 
the “ Swedish night- 
ingale.” In one town 
Jenny Lind was sere- 
naded at the hotel 
by some of her ad 
mirers. Being 
touched at such a 
pretty compliment, 
Jenny Lind walked 
out on to the balcony 
to show her appreci- 
ation. Unfortunately 
for her, a valuable 
shawl slipped from 
her shoulders and 
fell into the street 
below. This was 
promptly seized by a 
dozen eager hands, 
anxious to obtain 
souvenirs of the occa 
sion. In a moment 
it was torn to as 
many pieces, each of 
which in its turn 
formed the centre of 
an eager group of 
memento - hunters. 
The compliment was 
doubtless most flat- 
tering, but certainly 
it had drawbacks. 
Antoinette Sterling used to tell many 
stories of her studies under Signor Garcia. 
When Miss Sterling first went for her lessons, 
the maestro was so carried away with the 
voice of his new pupil that he could not 
bring himself to keep her to exercises, as 
he did in the case of others. Almost at 
once he began taking her through all the 
Italian operatic ré/es. One day his pupil 
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was struggling to execute a_ particularly 
difficult phrase, and at last burst out crying. 
“You ought not to give me these songs until 
I have mastered the exercises properly.” 
“ You're quite right,” answered the maestro, 
and at once took her back again to the 
exercises. 

The maestro would often write elaborate 

cadenzas for his pupil to sing in her various 
operatic and oratorio arie. On one occasion 
he gave my mother a very 
difficult cadenza to sing at 
her next oratorio engage- 
ment, a performance of 
the ‘‘Stabat Mater.” 
Antoinette Sterling did 
not herself care for the 
cadenza, but nevertheless 
sang it, as her master de- 
sired. When next time 
his pupil came for her 
lesson Signor Garcia was 
quite angry with her. 
“Why did you not last 
night sing the cadenza 
which I gave to you?” 
Miss Sterling replied that 
she had done so. 


“Non! Non! That 


was ot mine which you 


sang! It was some 
other.” 

“Why, how can you 
know anything about it, 
maestro? You never said 
anything about coming to 
hear me.” 

“No matter, I was 
there, and I say it was 
not my cadenza!” However, his pupil 
showed the maestro her copy of the aria, 
with the cadenza marked down just as he had 
given it to her, and the maestro, seeing this 
once said that he would write 
another, as he did not like the one which he 
had given her. 

In compressing the life memories of 
Manuel Garcia within the limits of a maga- 
zine article one is faced by the difficulty of 
selection from material which is nearly in- 
exhaustible. For has not the maestro 
enjoyed the friendship of practically all the 
greatest musicians of the last eighty years ? 
Few, indeed, must be those in the front rank 
during that period whom Signor Garcia has 
not at least met. 

Again, in speaking of his seventy-five years’ 
career as a teacher of singing, it is almost as 
hard to know whom to mention and whom 
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to exclude from among his many hundred 
pupils. In giving, therefore, the following 
brief list of some at least who have studied 
with the maestro one must almost neces- 
sarily commit unintentionally some glaring 
“sins of omission”—a phrase, by the way, 
which was explained by a schoolboy in an 
examination paper recently as “sins we forget 
to commit.” 

In addition to Jenny Lind, the list of 
Signor Manuel Garcia's 
pupils includes such 
names as Stockhausen 
(the famous “Lieder” 
singer and teacher of 
George Henschel), Hen- 
riette Nissen (afterwards 
Mme. Salomon), Bussine 
(of the Opéra Comique, 
professor of singing, and 
teacher of Duc, the tenor 
of the Grand Opéra, 
Paris); Jules  Barbot, 
chosen by Gounod to 
create the part of Faust, 
also professor at the Con- 
servatoire; Charles 
Bataille, chosen by Meyer- 
beer to create the bass 
part in “L’Etoile du 
Nord,” and also famous 
for his singing in the 
“Seraglio” of Mozart ;° 
Antoinette Sterling, 
Charles Santley, Catherine 
Hayes, Miss Orridge, Miss 
Macintyre, Miss Agnes 
Larcom, and Marie Tem- 
pest. Finally, Signor 
Manuel Garcia taught Mme. Marchesi, whocan 
number among her pupils, in addition to her 
daughter Blanche, such famous artists as Ilma 
de Murska, Tremelli, Krauss, d’Angri, Frau 
Gerster, Emma Nevada, Sybil Sanderson, 
Francis Saville, Ada Crossley, Suzanne 
Adams, Emma Eames, Calvé, and Melba. 

This list of those who have been trained 
in the famous Garcia method of singing, 
either directly from Signor Garcia himself or 
indirectly from teachers who have them- 
selves been pupils of the maestro, comprises 
some of the greatest singers and teachers of 
the last sixty years. How, therefore, can 
these memories be brought to a more fitting 
close than with the enumeration of the above 
names? Surely this bare record is in itself 
a far greater tribute than any mere words of 
praise could be to the grand career of 
Manuel Garcia ! 


A.R.A, 
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By Francis GARDINER. 


ae ALLOA! Halloa!” 
Ae 
BS yo “T hear you.” 


i 
ex 


“T reckon, Central, this 
NY, line’s all right now. By the 

Ye N | Way, there’s a question I 
Sees want to ask you. Has the 
time arrived when you are disposed to take 
pity upon a forlorn individual who is now 
sitting on a telephone pole up on the Black 
Foot trail ?” 

The little operator flushed a rosy red, but 
there was no one there to see except the cat, 
and he didn’t mind. 

“T am coming in now,” continued the 
voice, “to wait for more trouble, but as it’s 
three miles you 
will have time to 
think over what 
I said and have 
your answer 
ready.” 


* Read 





Rule 


37, replied the 


operator, as she 
“cleared out” 
the line. 

It was six 
months since the 
good-looking 
young “trouble- 
shooter” —as a 
mender of tele 
phone lines is 
called—had first 
asked her to 
marry him. That 
was on a winter’s 
day when they 
were alone in the 
little central 
office. Had he 
told her less or 
had he told her 
more, the answer 
she gave him 
might have been 
a different one. As it was, she said: “ You 
ask me to marry a man who is a graduate of 
Harvard College and hasn’t made any more 
of himself than to become a trouble-shooter. 
Not that fixing telephone lines isn’t perfectly 
honourable and all that, but you might have 
done so much and you haven't.” 


““HE SHOUTED INTO HIS PORTABLE TELEPHONE.” 


The man flushed slightly. “If I choose 
to be a trouble-shooter, why should my 
education prevent?” he replied. “ Must 
every man spend his life hunting the almighty 
dollar or writing useless books, because he 
has been given a piece of parchment with a 
lot of Latin on it? i'm living my life in my 
own way. There are things which are just as 
honourable as ambition, I reckon.” 

“I don’t want you to change your way of 
living on my account,” she said, coldly. 

He was persistent, and within a week 
repeated his question, his answer being a 
second refusal, accompanied by the state- 
ment, made with a touch of anger: “ And 
more than that, 
I don’t want 
you ever to men 
tion this subject 
in my presence 
again.” 

“Very well,” 
he answered; 
“but under- 
stand, I don't 
give you up,” 
and before 
she could reply 
he was gone. 
“IT won't men- 
tion it in her 
presence,” he 
said to him- 
self, ‘‘but 
she'll hear me 
just the same,” 
and the trouble- 
shooter grinned 
as he picked 
up his kit 
and started on a 
tramp down the 
line. 

The next day, 
as he sat on a 
forty - foot pole 
five miles up in the hills, with a blizzard 
howling around him, he shouted into his 
portable telephone, “Not being in your 
presence, Miss Jones, permit me to ask you 
to name the day.” 

While she resented them at first, she came 
to enjoy the attentions of the young man 
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whom she described to herself as her “ long- 
distance suitor,” and she took secret satis- 
faction in the thought that probably no other 
girl in the State of Colorado was receiving 
an average of five proposals a day. She even 
began to keep a diary, in which she made 
such entries as: “Four to-day. One wé 
the Bald Rock ranch line, one from the 
Clear Water toll line, and two by the way 
of Harding’s Gulch.” 

To the many proposals the little operator 
had adopted a stereotyped form of reply, 
when, indeed, she deigned to take notice of 
them. Her answer was always: “You'd 
better read Rule 37.” She had_ been 
promptly informed that her suitor had for- 
gotten Rule 37, and thereupon she mailed 
him a copy. It read: “Linemen and other 
employés who have occasion to use the lines 
of the company in the course of their occu- 
pation must not interfere with the service to 
subscribers by indulging in idle and un- 
necessary conversation.” 

And the very next day the trouble-shooter, 
while repairing a break where the lines 
skirted the base of Big Bear Mountain, 
remarked, “I am about to ask a question, 
Miss Jones, and it does not violate Rule 37, 
because it is neither idle nor unnecessary.” 

On the hot summer afternoon when the 
proposal came from the Black Foot trail, few 
people seemed to have occasion to use tele- 
phones, and the operator, leaving the switch- 
board, stood looking out of the window, 
singularly enough her glances being directed 
towards the road down which the trouble- 
shooter would come after his three-mile walk. 
The little building which served as central 
office stood just above the river-bed, now a 
dry and parched cou/ée. The green-clad 
slopes of the mountains rose sharply from 
the valley, ragged rows of houses clustering 
at their bases. The yellow strip of sand 
and gravel which marked the former course 
of the stream could be seen for several miles 
until it disappeared in the hills. Only 
in case of cloud-burst or heavy freshets did 
the water flow down the valley, for ten miles 
above a towering dam of cut stone, arched 
and buttressed to resist the pressure of the 
imprisoned water, held in check the precious 
store, that it might be distributed through the 
irrigating ditches to make the desert blossom 
like the rose. 

The click of a falling shutter on the switch- 
board brought the operator back to her chair. 
Before she could ask the customary question 
a voice, tense and strained with excitement, 
fell on her ear, saying, “ There’s been a cloud- 
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burst above Big Bear, and the water’s coming 
down like Niagara. Notify everybody and 
do it quick. Do you understand ?” 

“T understand,” the operator replied. 

She knew what to do, for wherever in the 
valleys the familiar blue bell marked the 
location of a telephone office the lesson was 
one always learned by operators. When a 
cloud-burst sent great masses of water tearing 
over the dams and sweeping down the old- 
time river-courses, many lives might hang by 
the wire thread of the telephone lines. The 
little operator herself had once seen a wall 
of water go plunging and swirling by, 
changing the dry and sun-baked couée or 
gulch in a twinkling to a raging torrent. 
Farther down the valley were places where 
the ranch-houses stood perilously near the 
course of the flood. At other points the old- 
time’ river-bed was sometimes used as a 
carriage road. Children often played in the 
sand in this fascinating little valley. 

White to the lips, with a voice which 
trembled despite her efforts to keep it steady, 
the operator rang up house after house. She 
wasted no words and she used none of the 


phrases made familiar in stories. Nobody 
was advised to run for life. 
“There’s been a cloud-burst and the 


water’s coming.” 

That was enough. She worked rapidly, 
and soon had reached every house but one. 
In desperation she rang call after call. 
Minutes seemed like hours and still there was 
no response. Perhaps they were all safe in 
the hills. Perhaps—the operator shuddered 
and again pressed the ringing key. As she 
waited, she was conscious of a humming 
sound, like that made by the wind in the 
wires, a sound which grew louder, changing 
to a murmur and then a dull roar. Would 
they never answer ? 

And then a woman’s voice said: “ Sorry 
to keep you waiting. I——” 

“Run, run!” cried the operator. 
water u 

“Johnny, mammy wants you,” cried the 
voice at the other end of the wire, and the 
operator knew that her work was done, It 
was then that she thought for the first time 
of her own safety. 

While the wires were carrying their warn- 
ing messages down the valley, a young man 
was walking rapidly along the Black Foot 
trail. On his back was slung a portable 
telephone. The spurs used in pole-climbing 
clanked at his side. Attached to his belt 
were coils of wire, insulators, a hatchet, and 
various smaller tools, together with a coil of 
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small rope. He rounded a spur of the hills 
and came in sight of the town, nestling in 
the valley below. Then a sound borne faintly 
on the summer breeze attracted his attention, 
and he turned towards the opening in the 
hills in the direction of the dam. He could 
follow with his eye for several miles the 
yellow streak of the coulée. The sand 
glistened in the sun as it stretched to the 
point where the converging hills hid it from 
view. As he looked, however, there burst 
into his range of vision a tumbling, boiling 
mass of white-flecked water, sweeping 
steadily down the valley. And as the sound 
came to him unimpeded by intervening hills, 
the low murmur changed toaroar. A glance 
showed him that this was no ordinary cloud- 
burst. ‘That wall of madly rushing water was 
high enough to reach the buildings in the 
settlement below, and, perhaps, sweep the 
frail structures from their foundations. 

The young man started running down the 
rough mountain road, his eyes fixed upon 
the telephone building, which, of all those in 
the town, was nearest the coudée. As he ran 
he saw that the people in the village had 
taken the alarm and were running towards 
the hills. 

Soon had started from the 


those who 


side of the cou/ée which he was approach- 
ing began to pass him, but he gave them no 
heed, his eyes being fixed upon the little 


yellow house above the bank. ‘The doorway 
had been in sight from the moment he started 
on his plunge 
down the hillside, 
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ing in her ears. “Quick!” he shouted. 
“We must get out of this.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he grasped 
the girl’s arm and pushed her through the 
door. But it was too late to reach the hills. 
The avalanche of water was in full view and 
nearly upon them. It would sweep over the 
strip of gently rising ground between them 
and the hills. It would tear the neighbour- 
ing buildings into fragments. He cast one 
hopeless glance around, saw a desperate 
chance, and took it. 

Close at hand was the pole line, and into 
the nearest pole to which ran the wires from 
the building he had driven rows of spikes to 
form a ladder. That was when he was a 
“tenderfoot ” and new at the business of 
pole-climbing, and because this particular 
pole was one he was often called upon to 
scale. 

“The pole!” he shouted, the sound of his 
voice being nearly drowned in the din of the 
approaching flood. “It is our only chance.” 

She understood, and with his help began 
to ascend. It seemed to him that their pro- 
gress was painfully slow, and he was conscious 
that he was measuring the distance by count- 
ing the spikes. Five feet, ten feet, fifteen 
feet ; then he threw his arm around the girl, 
pinning her against the wood and himself 
gripping with hands and feet. ‘The stout pole 
bent and shook, the water swirled and eddied 
just below their feet, and they were drenched 
by the flying spume. He caught a glimpse 





and no one had 
left the building. 
He reached the 
foot-bridge above 
the cou/ée, and as 
he crossed it the 
roar of the coming 
waters boomed 
with a sound like 
thunder. A hun 
dred yards up the 
declivity on the 
farther side he 
plunged and 
pushed open the 
door of the build 
ing just as the little 
operator turned 
from the switch 
board with the 
mother’s cry, 
“Johnny, mammy 
wants you,” ring 


THE STOUT POLE BENT 


AND SHOOK, THE WATER SWIRLED AND EDDIED.” 





THE TROUBLE-SHOOTER’S 


of the little house as it turned half over, 
swung round, and disappeared under the 
rushing water, to send to the surface pieces 
of board and scantling. When the first rush 
of the water had passed he helped his com- 
panion to climb still higher until they 
reached the cross-arms. He took the long 
stout strap, the “safety” which linemen use 
in their work, and passed it round her waist 
and the pole. After that there was nothing 
to do but wait. The pole was on the edge 
of the rapidly running water, and he knew 
that it was firmly embedded in the rock and 
securely guyed. Had it felt the full force 
of the flood it would have snapped like 
a pipe-stem. As it was, with each of the 
slow passing minutes his faith in its strength 
increased. 

In the light of the dying day he looked 
about him. A few of the houses which stood 
nearest had disappeared. The water ran 
fiercely through the shattered lower portions 
of others. On the hills above he could see 
the townspeople, and he wondered if they, in 
their turn, had detected the two figures cling- 
ing to the pole. 

The girl at his side was 
very pale, and now that 
the excitement of those 
few wild moments was 
over he could feel that she 
trembled. Itcame to him 
that he must do something 
to lessen her terror. He 
began to talk. Afterwards 
he had very little idea 
what he said in those first 
few moments. He dimly 
remembered that he made 
sorry jokes about the op- 
portunity their position 
gave them “to see the 
show,” and the girl 
laughed hysterically. ‘Then 
the sun dropped behind 
the western hills, night 
settled quickly over the 
valley, and the yellow 
water turned to black. 
He remembered that 
during the long, dark hours 
which followed he talked a 
good deal about himself. 
elt stood out in his recollection that he had 


tried to think of a more interesting topic of. 


conversation, but somehow had failed, and 
all the time his words were accompanied by 
the sound of the water as it moaned and 
gurgled around their frail support, so that he 
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was not sure that she had understood his 
words. Towards morning he saw that the 
flood was abating. Then came the first 
streak of dawn, and with the increasing 
light he saw below them the water-soaked 
earth. 

News of the damage done by the cloud- 
burst came from far and near. It had 
broken the record of the flood of ten years 
before in the height of the water and the 
great distance to which it made itself felt. 
There were stories of houses swept away, of 
horses and cattle drowned, of the narrow 
escapes of many persons, but no human lives 
were lost. The little operator’s warning cry, 
“The water’s coming,” had in a number of 
instances been the means of robbing the 
flood of its victims, and the fact that her 
switchboard was connected with the general 
telephone system in the State had been the 
means of giving the warning far beyond the 
immediate neighbourhood. 


A week later the little telephone operator, 
sitting before the new switchboard to which 
the wires had been connected, answered the 


“* HE CARRIED HER DOWN THE POLE AND ACROSS THE FLOOD-SWErT AREA TU 


THE DRY GROUND. 


call of the trouble-shooter, who was making 


the last of his repairs. She had not seen him 
since in the early morning he had carried her 
down the pole and across the flood swept 
area to the dry ground beyond. Despite her 
protestations that she was able to return to 
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work, she had been forbidden to do so until 
a week had passed. Now she waited, won- 
dering if the trouble-shooter would say, with 
the old familiar touch of laughter in his 
voice, “ Not being in your presence, Miss 
Jones, permit me to ask you to name the 
day.” 

But he did not say it then or in the days 
which followed, and woman’s quick per- 
ception told her that, having saved her life, 
the trouble-shooter would not appear to take 
advantage of the fact. Then one night she 
wrote in her diary: “I shouldn’t dare to say 
it if he was in the room, but I reckon I can 
by telephone.” 
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the coudée, again dry and sun-baked, he said, 
“ And so you are willing to marry a trouble- 
shooter after all ?” 

“Tf you had told me in the first place 
that you became a trouble-shooter because 
the doctor said you must live out of doors 
or die——” 

“T might have told you,” he said, with a 
laugh, “ but you might not have believed it. 
After five years in the open I have hard work 
sometimes to make myself believe that I was 
once the despair of the doctors, and then,” 
he added, “somehow I wanted you to take 
me in my capacity as trouble-shooter.” 

“Well, you see, 





So it happened 
that when the 
trouble - shooter 
called “Central” 
from the Big Bear 
Mountain line, just 
as he was about to 
say good-bye, the 
little operator re 
marked : 

“If you want to 
ask a question you 
needn’t mind Rule 


37: 

What else was 
said was overheard 
only by the switch- 
board, which does 
not reveal its secrets. 
In the evening as 
they walked above 


I didn’t,” said the 
little operator, “ be- 
cause you told me 
all about yourself.” 

“TI told you?” 
he inquired. 

“ Yes,” she said ; 
“when we sat all 
night on that tele 
phone pole, man 
like, you talked five 
hours about your 
self.” 

“T hope the 
story was interest 
ing,’ said the 
trouble-shooter. 

“I wouldn’t 
have had it dif 
ferent,” replied 
the little operator. 


“ MAN-LIKE, YOU TALKED FIVE HOURS ABOUT YOURSELF.” 








Trips About Town. 


By GEorGE R. SIs. 


I.—A SAUNTER 


™i/HERE are two quarters of 

‘} London in which, wander 

when and as often as I may, 

I never fail to find an interest 

that fascinates me. One is 

the alien quarter of the East, 

and the other is the alien quarter of the 
West. But whereas the romance of the 
Ghetto has its roots deep down in the ancient 
history of the world, the romance of Soho 
springs from the soil of modern civilization. 
In the East the “strangers in the land” are 
all of one race, speak a common jargon, and 
are bound together as a community by a 
common faith. In the alien land of the 


West all races and all faiths are represented, 
and there is a confusion of tongues that gives 
us Babel once again in the very centre of the 
throbbing heart of the British Empire. 

It has been said that “there is no district 
in London so comparatively unknown as that 


portion of West London which is comprised 
within the area of Soho.” At the first blush 
this statement will be doubted by many 
Londoners; but it is perfectly true. To 
know Soho Square, with its famous business 
houses, to walk by way of Dean Street or 
Wardour Street to Shaftesbury Avenue or 
Leicester Square, is to learn no more of the 
real Soho than one would learn of the 
seething alien land of the East by walking 
from Aldgate Station to the Pavilion Theatre. 
You may take either walk any day of the 
week and learn scarcely anything to suggest 
that a foreign land lies around you. But turn 
off the main artery and wandcr in and about 
the side streets, and England has vanished. 
Everywhere your ears are saluted by un- 
familiar words, your eyes by unfamiliar 
sights. A moment previously you were in 
your own country—-your foot was on your 
native heath. Now you are apparently in a 
country afar off. You are the stranger in a 
Strange land, and, if you asked a simple 
question of a passer-by in the English 
language, it is quite possible that he would 
not understand you. 

Soho is a land of startling contrasts. 
Contrast is its dramatic note. There wealth 
and poverty look at each other across the 
way. There honest drudgery and vicious 

Vol. xxix.—36. 


pleasure are next-door neighbours. 


IN SOHO. 


There 
hunger gazes from morning to night on a 
feast of Tantalus. There, in the centre of 
London’s gaiety and luxury, whole families 
crowd and pack together under conditions 
which are only equalled in the worst slums 
of Poverty Land. ‘There are houses where 
once dwelt rank and fashion, now let out in 
single rooms to poor foreign governesses, 
broken-down show folk, political refugees, 
foreign undesirables, anarchists on whose 
heads there is a price, and ruined gamblers. 

Through the streets of the modern Babel 
pass all day long the seekers for souls, and 
here again is contrast. For in the streets of 
Soho you may see the brave Sisters of the 
West London Wesleyan Mission speeding on 
their errand of mercy to the poor English ; a 
Rabbi seeking out his poor among the Jews ; 
the priests of St. Patrick’s carrying consola- 
tion and succour to the Irish hawkers and 
labourers who still remain, but are dwindling 
in number year by year ; a French pastor and 
an Italian priest visiting the sick and needy ; 
and a Salvation lass making her way through 
a crowd of men loafing in front of a den 
which is a meeting-place for anarchists by 
day and a gambling hell at night. 

Soho takes its name from a hunting cry, 
for Soho was in times gone by a Royal 
hunting ground. It is a hunting ground 
to-day, but no longer Royal. It is here that 
the detective police are constantly engaged 
in running to earth the desperadoes of 
Europe who have made it their place of 
refuge and earned for it the character of an 
international Alsatia. 

This is Soho, the land of contrasts. This 
is the land that we are about to enter and see 
for ourselves. Let us start by way of Wardour 
Street, which is its English frontier. 

Even on the frontier the note of contrast 
strikes us. In the centre of Wardour Street 
stands St. Anne’s Church. The churchyard 
is high above the street, and you climb to it 
by steps. The elevation is stated to be due 
to the number of people who were buried 
there. But to-day the churchyard is laid out 
as a recreation ground. ‘There is a drinking 
fountain, and there are garden seats. 

It is a dull morning, and the rain of the 
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night has left London wet and woebegone as 
my artist confrére sets out with me for this 
trip to Soho. The churchyard is damp and 
dispiriting, but there are two or three children 
round the drinking fountain, and on a garden 
seat sits a solitary tramp. 

The tramp is busy, and from a discreet 
distance we watch his proceedings with some 
curiosity. He has a dozen crumpled pieces 
of paper, which he is smoothing out and 
apparently sorting. 

At the first step we have taken in Soho 
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heaps and the refuse boxes of the restaurants. 
He has a market for them. 

One pocket of his ragged overcoat bulges 
with scraps of iron, another is stuffed with 
newspapers, and he has a wallet. From a 


capacious inner pocket—he carries all his 
wardrobe on his back for convenience’ sake 
—the neck of a bottle protrudes. He is 
reticent about the bottle—frank concerning 
everything else. 

Behind him is a monument to a monarch 
This rag-picker of London is at least as 


“BEHIND HIM IS A MONUMENT TO A MONARCH.” 


we have found the sharp contrast which is 
typical of the district. The tramp, who as a 
matter of fact is a rag-picker, has spread out 
his stores upon the seat. He has been sort- 
ing out the pieces of “silver paper,” as he 
calls them, in which packets of tobacco are 
wrapped. His business is to gather together 
the discarded wrappers and get what living 
he can by selling them. 

But all is fish that comes to his net, and 
so on the seat we find a piece of newspaper 
on which are a dozen lumps of dirty sugar. 
These, he explains, he has found in dust- 


happy as the King beneath whose graven 
record he sits. The tablet informs us that 
Near this place is interred 
THEODORE, KING OF CORSICA, 
Who died in this Parish, 
Dec. XIth, MDCCLVI., 
immediately after leaving 
the King’s Bench Prison 
by the benefit of the Act of Insolvency, 
in consequence of which 
he registered his Kingdom of Corsica 
for the use of his Creditors. 
King Theodore on his release took a chair 
to the Portuguese Ambassador's. The 
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Ambassador was not in, and the monarch 
had not the sixpence the chair-man demanded 
as his fee. So Theodore was carried to the 
house of a tailor in Chapel Street, Soho, who 
took pity on him and let him have a room. 
But the King 
fell sick the 
next day and 
died at the 
tailors _ three 
days later. An 
oilman, one 
Wright, of 
Compton 
Street, paid for 
the King’s 
funeral, and 
Walpole wrote 
the epitaph 
beneath which 
we have found 
a London rag- 
picker sorting 
his dust - bin 
sugar and his 
“silver” to- 
bacco paper. 

The rag- 
picker has a 
sense of 
humour. When 
he tells me that 
he hasn’t seen 
a shilling for 
weeks, and I 
reply that I can 
tell him where 
he can find a 
sovereign, he 
smiles and jerks his thumb across his 
shoulder. 

“You mean there,” he says. 
read that bit many a time.” 

A sharp turn out of Wardour Street and 
the frontier is passed. A moment ago our 
eyes rested only on English names, and only 
English words fell upon our ears. Now the 
names over the shops are all foreign, the 
words in the shop windows are foreign, and 
Babel has begun. French, Italian, German, 
Yiddish, Swedish, Dutch, Arabic, Egyptian, 
Turkish, Greek—all are mixed up in the 
brouhaha of chatter that mingles day and 
night with the clatter of the traffic in the 
nain thoroughfare hard by. You need only 
look at the little crowd gathered round an 
open shop door to listen to a gramophone in 
order to see how varied is its composition. 

There you can see the Italian-speaking 


“Ves; I’ve 
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“THE LITTLE CROWD GATHERED ROUND AN OPEN SHOP DOOR TO LISTEN ‘10 
A GRAMOPHONE.” 
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labourer from Switzerland, the revolutionist 
from Milan, the macaroni-maker from Naples, 
the French milliner, looking for all the world 
like a Parisian gr7se¢te of old days, the French 
laundress, the sturdy housewife of the Alps 
carrying her 
great bundle 
on her shoulder 


after the man- 
ner of the 
mountain _ vil- 
lageress, the 


Levantine car- 
pet-seller with 
his fez and his 
slippers, the 
pale, Oriental- 
featured Polish 
Jew from the 
sweating den, 
the German 
waiter out of 
place, and the 
big, broad- 
shouldered 
Belgian rough 
into whose 
occupation we 
need not in- 
quire too 
closely. 

The record 
of one of the 
great Italian 
é‘ baritones is on 
‘are. the gramo- 
ep: phone that is 
being shown to 
a customer in 
the shop, and the little crowd is silent in 
seven languages as it listens to the language 
of song. 

You turn from the cosmopolitan crowd 
with the top note of the Italian baritone 
ringing in your ears, and in a moment you are 
in Algeria. Here is an Algerian café. One 
glance at the Eastern arrangement of the 
interior and its dark-complexioned occupants, 
some of them in the headgear of the East, 
and instantly your mental environment 
changes. You think of date palms and the 
hedgerows of cactus, of the silent Arabs 
in their white robes, and the smiling Moors 
in their gay jackets and comic-opera boots. 
Instinctively you look at the upper windows 
of the Algerian café, half expecting to see a 
Belle Fatma, sequin-crowned and discreetly 
veiled, looking down upon you. 

There are plenty of Eastern names over the 
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shops of Soho—you will find Mahommed Aly 
selling newspapers and tobacco behind a 
neatly-arranged counter, and not disdaining 
the profits of the picture post-card trade. 
You will find names painted above the doors 
of lodging-houses, cheap restaurants, and 
curious caravansaries that will carry you 
back to the “ Arabian Nights” of your child- 
hood, and cause you perhaps to wonder if 
among the dark-eyed children playing about 
the streets in a confusion of tongues there 
may not be a young Aladdin with an uncle 
engaged in illegal practices, or a small 
Morgiana who could give valuable informa 
tion concerning certain little secrets of the 
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language in business. A very large number 
of them have had considerable experience of 
Paris before they drift to Soho. 

To see the Algerian café at its best, evening 
is the time for a visit. You may enter 
without hesitation, for the company, though 
strange, is quiet and by no means suspicious 
of the stranger. For twopence you can get a 
really good cup of Turkish coffee. With 
each cup you receive gratis an excellent 
cigarette. So far are you from London in 
this London street that you will not during 
your stay in the café hear one English 
word. You may be fortunate enough to 
see a couple of foreign customers playing 














“AN ALGERIAN cCaré.” 


wood and coal trade, which is the ostensible 
business of the Soho Ali Baba. 

There is an Oriental name above the 
Algerian café, and it is a genuine Oriental 
business. The proprietor, who stands behind 
his counter fezzed and smiling, speaks Arabic 
to many of his customers. He speaks French 
fluently, too, and finds it useful, for most of 
the Turks and Egyptians and Levantines 
who visit this establishment have a_ fair 
acquaintance with the language of the cafés 
chantants, the gaming - houses, and the 
pleasure resorts of the East. The Oriental 
who settles in the neighbourhood of Soho 
does not come there to talk an Oriental 


strange cards that will be 
The English law 
is observed to the extent that no money 
is played for, but the Eastern custom is 
observed to the extent that not a word is 


a game with 
quite unknown to you. 


spoken during the game. There is no note 
of the French or Italian café about this little 
corner of the silent East in the heart of 
the roaring West. 

This café—an Arab café it has been called 
—is open to the daylight and the lamplight ; 
the passers-by can see into it. There are 
several cafés in Soho which are hidden from 
the public gaze. They lie either at the ends 
of passages, or, if they face the street, 
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they are thickly curtained from the prying 
gaze of the curious. 

One of these cafés, in which I have before 
now spent an instructive hour under the wing 
of a friendly Aad:ztué, I entered with my 
confrére, hoping that he would be able to 
make a sketch of the company unobserved. 
But he incautiously produced a lead-pencil 
and the guests disappeared as if by magic. 
In another of the establishments to which 
my confrére went later on alone, his request 
for a cup of black coffee, made in the English 
tongue, was so unfamiliar to the ear of the 
proprietor, an Italian, that he had to go into 
an adjoining room and interview the company 
in order to find someone who could speak 
English and interpret the order. 

And a stone’s throw from this Soho café, 
where English was an unknown tongue, the 
everyday life of London was at its strongest 
throb. 

Wander which way you will through the 
Hampton Court Maze of streets that make up 
the inner Soho, you come constantly on 
strange sights and scenes. Even where a 
public-house dominates a busy centre it has 
a foreign note. On the windows in white 
enamelled letters are drinks that the ordinary 
Londoner would never dream of asking for, 
of the existence of which many Londoners 
are ignorant. You will see boldly advertised 
as on sale within, Cassis, Byrrh, Fernet Branca, 
and Quin Quina. In many of the houses 
absinthe is as prominent as Scotch whisky. 
Some of the public-houses have passed into 
foreign proprietorship. Italian, French, and 
German names glitter in gold letters beneath 
the lamps of a Continentalized “ gin 
palace.” 

Enter one of these houses and you will 
see at once how diversified are the tastes for 
which the proprietor has to cater. Here is a 
house with a great central bar. There are 
five divisions or compartments arranged in 
front of the bar for the Soho customers. 
One compartment is occupied with Italians, 
another is filled with French people, and a 
third with Germans; a fourth is entirely 
occupied by cabmen from a neighbouring 
rank, typical London Jehus. They are seated 
at the wooden tables smoking their pipes and 
playing dominoes, utterly oblivious of the 
“furriners” who are shrieking and gesticu- 
lating in at least four different languages in 
their immediate neighbourhood. 

It would, perhaps, be an exaggeration to 
Say that all nations under the sun are 
Specially catered for in Soho, but there are 
not many who would fail to find their 
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specialties in the restaurants and shop 
windows of Soho. 

To see the cosmopolitan shopping and 
marketing at its best, Saturday evening, from 
six to eight o’clock, is the time to choose. 

Here is the French butcher’s, with all the 
joints trimmed and cut in the French fashion, 
a French proprietor sitting at the money 
desk, and a French assistant serving the 
customers in French. Here is a French 
grocers — spacious, prosperous, old-esta- 
blished, with all the groceries of Paris 
daintily arranged and set out for the benefit 
of the regular customers of the district, and 
probably several other districts as well. 
There are half-a-dozen French assistants 
attending to the French ladies and house- 
wives and dommes who are crowding the 
shop. 

Here is a real Italian establishment with a 
dainty design of electric lights in bunches of 
glass grapes to remind one of Italian gardens ; 
and here you may buy the macaroni of 
Tuscany, Bologna, Genoa, or Naples, and 
wonderful Italian sausage-meats and saveloys 
utterly unknown on English tables. 

Here 1s a French greengrocer’s, where all 
the salads and early vegetables of the season 
are tastefully displayed. You gaze into the 
little window and you see mdche and dande- 
lion and éarbe-de-capucin, sorrel, new peas, 
new potatoes, baby carrots, Japanese arti- 
chokes, and above all the green glories, fresh 
and dried, which the heart of /a donne 
cuisiniére delights in. It is a shop which in 
a West-end thoroughfare would attract the 
dainty occupants of brougham, victoria, and 
barouche. But Soho takes its succulent 
specialities as a matter of course, and the 
French housewife makes her purchases and 
carries them away with her just as she does 
when she makes her matutinal trip to the 
central market of her native town in her 
beloved France. 

In the matter of charcuterie France stands 
foremost in Soho. But the Italians and the 
Germans are admirably catered for, and there 
are establishments to suit all purses. There 
is even a little shop in Soho devoted to the sale 
of snails and frogs. In the window is a two- 
storied doll’s house constructed entirely of 
snails’ shells ; live snails cling to the window- 
panes, and snails parsleyed and buttered for 
consumption are laid out in dishes and 
labelled in French, “ Snails to take away, ten- 
pence a dozen.” 

The frogs are sold on a long skewer, and 
a notice is exhibited in the window of this 
shop that they may be had within. Close 
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by is a little French restaurant where you 
can dine for “Two shillings, wine included.” 
Snails and frogs, when in season, are always 
on the bill, and the wandering Londoner, 
curious i such matters, may read the items 
for himself on the menu exhibited, attrac- 
tively framed, in the doorway. 

Here is a French establishment which 
caters for a Soho céienté/e. In the windows 
are wonderfully-arranged cold viands, pre- 
pared and decorated in the French style. 

Here is a fowl so tastefully arranged that 
to the Englishman it suggests an evening 
party. Here is a tongue so glazed and 
ornamented that it seems an act of vandalism 
to cut it. Here are cutlets stuffed and 
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black truffle and green pistachio to tempt the 
epicure. And here also are dishes of snails, 
tripes a la mode de Caen, andouillettes, pate 
de foie gras, and the score or so of delicacies 
dear to the sons and daughters of France. 

Look inside the shop when you have 
feasted your eyes on the contents of the 
window, and you will see the proprietor and 
his wife carving away as fast as they can, and 
a crowd of eager customers waiting to bear 
the delicacies home for the evening meal, 
which will be none the less enjoyed because 
it will be eaten in a little room in a side 
street of Soho with the chorus of Babel out 
side for its accompaniment. 

There are now in Soho almost as many 


“a FRENCH ESTABLISHMENT.” 


truffled ready for the good housewife to take 
away and cook. Here are lobsters cut into 
circular slices and arranged and built up with 
something solid, white and wonderful, into 
a trophy that might adorn the wedding-cake 
of a wealthy fisherman and a mermaid. 
Everywhere in little white porcelain pots and 
dishes there are mystery and set sauce and 
gelatine. 

But there is plenty of catering for the 
foreign housewife who does not wish to invest 
in a whole “ piece.” Laid out on the counter 
are hams and tongues, and little squares of 
glazed pressed beef, huge sausages of Lyons 
and Bologna, and galantines with plenty of 


You 


Italian purveyors of food as French. 
can always distinguish them at a_ glance. 
The Italian sausages that hang from the 
ceiling and from every convenient hook are 
totally different from the French in bulk and 
make up, and the better-class Italian shops 
generally go in for a big display of chianti in 


the characteristic flasks. There are now also 
in Soho, owing to the Jewish influx, many 
Kosher purveyors, and here the Hebrew sign 
warns you at once not to look for the French 
and Italian specialties. In the Kosher shops 
the note of colour that distinguishes the 
French and Italian establishments is wanting. 
The Jews of Soho are graver and less fanciful 
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in their eating than their Continental neigh- 
bours. 

When you are wandering round the 
restaurants and the depdts for comestibles in 
Soho it is interesting to note how large the 
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hatted men who stop to gaze at it is one 
representing the mounted soldiers of the Czar 
riding down the rioters in St. Petersburg. 

I stood with my confrére, while we were 
making our trip, among a group of Italians, 





“AN ESTABLISHMENT FOR THE ‘ PLACING’ 


trade of the kitchen looms in the district. 
There are scores of establishments for the 
“placing” of hotel and restaurant employés, 
and near them there are always shops in 
which all the requisites of /a haute cutsine are 
displayed. 

You will see whole rows of wooden sabots 
laid out. You will see the complete costume 
of the chef in the window. You will see 
large knives for the division of joints and 
all the shining paraphernalia of the pastry- 
cook’s art. 

The journals of the Continent meet your 
eye at every turn, and in many of the shops 
the periodicals that give coloured illustrations 
are liberally displayed. The French and 
Italian “ pictures” are the most remarkable. 
Some of them, especially those of the 
Russo-Japanese War, attract crowds all day 
long. But the picture that appeals most 
Strongly to the dark-complexioned, brigand- 
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and watched their faces as they gazed, and I 
caught a few words they muttered to each 
other. They were words of deep significance. 

Soho is the heart of the revolutionary 
movement in Europe. In the doubtful 
“clubs” and the closely-curtained cafés of 
some of its side streets the plots are hatched 
that keep the international police busy and 
sometimes send a thrill through the world. 

I have said that Soho is the land of con- 
trasts. You turn out of a seething scene of 
the life and the hurry of to-day and you 
find yourself in a quiet thoroughfare of old 
Queen Anne houses, grimy and dilapidated 
and broken-windowed. At the cellar door of 
one, level with the pavement, sits a cobbler 
at work, just as he might have sat and worked 
in Hogarth’s day. A neighbour lingers beside 
him gossiping. A young French girl waits 
for a pair of high doftnes which the old 
English cobbler has just soled and heeled. 
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“A PAIR OF HIGH ‘ BOTTINES.’” 


It is a land of contrasts everywhere and in 


every way. Once it was the home of fashion ; 
now famine hides in its garrets and poverty 
dwells in the mansions of the mighty dead. 
With its theatres and variety palaces it is the 
centre of pleasure; with its hospitals and 


dispensaries it is the centre of pain. Its old- 
world associations and romances leap to the 
eye at every turn; at every turn the grim 
realities of the stress of modern gaiety and 
the stress of modern suffering are writ large. 

Carlisle House, which Mrs. Cornelys made 
famous for her masquerade balls, is now 
St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church. The 
room which was once the scene of the 
wildest orgies is now a private chapel 
attached to the church, in which young 
women meet for rest and meditation and 
prayer. The room at No. 27, Soho Square, 
in which De Quincey slept covered with a 
horse-rug, his head on a pile of law papers, is 
now the benefit club-room of a society of 
Italian cooks and waiters. In Soho, where 
Edmund Kean starved, the Kembles lived, and 
Macready lodged, the foreign variety artists of 
the music-halls now congregate. On the site 
of the Duke of Monmouth’s palace stands St. 
Anne’s Rectory, and Savile House, in front 
of which George III. was proclaimed King, 


is now the Empire 
Theatre. 

Soho’s contrasts 
in the life of to-day 
are as great as its 
contrasts with the 
past. It was my 
privilege, in the 
course of my wan 
derings, to sit in a 
quiet convent par 
lour with some of 
the good Sisters who 
make it their work 
to bring peace and 
hope into the lives 
of the weary and 
faint - hearted, and 
past that refuge of 
peace for friendless 
womanhood _ swept 
a gaily bustling 
crowd of pleasure- 
seekers. Across the 
road gleamed the 
myriad lights of a 
great palace of 
variety. Only a few 
bricks and a drawn blind separate a world of 
pleasure from a world of peace. 

Soho is the centre of all that is selfish and 
frivolous in London life, and it is the centre 
of all that is philanthropic and earnest. 
There are more religious and philanthropic 
institutions here, perhaps, than in any other 
district, and here again is the note of con- 
trast. The Sisters of the Wesleyan Mission 
work side by side with the gentle Sisters of 
the Church and the English, French, and 
Italian-speaking nuns. The clergy of St. 
Anne’s have written a book about Soho and 
given credit in it for all the good work accom- 
plished in Soho by the clergy and philan- 
thropists of other creeds. 

Soho is conspicuous in its virtues as in 
its vices. It is famous for its working-girls’ 
clubs and its working-boys’ homes. It is 
infamous for the clubs that take the name of 
the working man and use it as a cloak for all 
that is the enemy of work. 

It is the most interesting and the least- 
known district in London. You may wander 
in it for weeks and know little more of it 
than you did before you first started to 
explore it. There are people who have lived 
in Soho all their lives and still know only 
that portion of it in which they dwell. 














HAVE heard it said that you 
never ought to look a gift horse 
in the mouth. If the meaning 
of that is that you ought to 
take everything that’s given to 
you, and ask no questions, and 
leak pleasant, and be grateful, and make out 
that it’s just what you have been looking 
for, then all I can say is that that’s not my 
opinion. I cannot say much about horses ; 
but about a ticket for a steamer to Margate 
I can say something, because one was given 
me by my friend, William Huggins, not so 
ago, and if he had kept it to himself 
I should have been obliged. 

‘Sam,” he said to me, one 
got something to give you.” 

As he is not what you might call of a 

ving sort, I just g save my cigarette a twiddle, 
oad I replied, ‘ ‘Have you ?” 

“No humbug,” he went on ; and he looked 
me so straight in the face that I suspected him 
more than ever. “ Would you like a day at 
Margate ? ” : } 

“Were you thinking of giving me one ?” 

asked. ‘ Because, if so,” I said, “ I sup- 
pose you don’t happen to have it in your 
pocket ? ” 

‘'That’s where you’re wrong ”—he 

Vol. xxix.—36. 
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out his pocket-book, and out of it he took a 
card and held it in front of him—“ because 
I do.” 

“ What’s that ?” I asked. 

“What I told you,” he 
day at Margate.” 

“I suppose you mean it’s a ticket for a 
beanfeast, or something like that ?” 

“ That’s where you're wrong again, because 


2 


answered. 


it’s not. If that ticket was yours you might 
go to Margate—and back—any day you 
chose—free, gratis, and for nothing—on a 


steamer.” 

“T never have been on one of those 
steamers ”"—which, at that time, I had not ; 
and I may say, straight off, that I am not 
particularly set on going again. “If that’s 
what you’re going to give me, hand it over.” 

“One moment.” He drew the ticket back. 
“ That ticket’s worth six shillings ; you can 
have it for a bob.” 

“T thought you said you'd give it me.” 

“ Letting you have it at a shilling is giving 
it you, considering that, as I say, it would 
cost you six.” 

“ Let’s look at it.” 

He handed over the ticket as he was 
afraid I should swallow it, and kept his eyes 
fixed on it as if he had made up his mind 
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that when it did disappear he would see 
where it went to. 
Birp STEAMERS, LTD. 
From LONDON 
to 
MARGATE. 
Return. 

First Class. 

OUTWARD JOURNEY. RETURN JOURNEY.* 

*This portion is available for the return journey from 
Margate to London at any time during the Season. 

It was like that—just an ordinary ticket. 
Across one of the corners was written in ink, 
“Complimentary.” I spotted that at once. 

“It didn’t cost you anything,” I said, “so 
whatever you do get for it is all clear profit.” 

“* What it cost me is neither here nor there. 
The point is that it would cost you six 
shillings, and I’m letting you have it for one 
—giving it away, I am.” 

“Are you? Then perhaps you'll give it 
away for sixpence ? ” 

“Sixpence !” 

You should have seen his face and heard 
him talk. We had some conversation— 
William Huggins would have kept it up till 
tea-time if I had let him—but the end of it 
was that I got the ticket for sixpence—“a 
fair gift,” he called it—though I give you my 


word that that sixpence left my pocket pretty 
empty. 

When I had got the ticket, the more I 
looked at it the more I grew to like it. 
Before William Huggins showed it me I had 
no more idea of going to Margate than I had 
of going to the moon, but from that time on 


it took fair hold of me. In less than no 
time, as it were, I had made up my mind 
that I would go. But that is my character 
all over ; when I do resolve on a thing I do 
it in less than half the time some fellows 
take. On the Tuesday week after I had 
really got the ticket I decided, finally, that 
go I would, and on the Saturday three weeks 
following I went. 

Having once decided to do the thing, of 
course I did it in style, which again is me. 
What I say is this: either do not do a thing 
at all or else do it properly, in a way that’s 
a credit to you and everyone you come in 
contact with. To begin with, I spent a good 
bit of coin in rigging myself out. I always 
do hold that a gentleman ought to attire 
himself in accordance with the occasion. 
It is not my wish to enter into private details, 
but I may mention that I bought a pair of 
new brown shoes at five-and-eleven, a straw 
hat at one-and-nine, a tie which was just the 
thing, one of those new-fashioned collars 
which are all the rage—they had not got my 
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size, so they let me have it cheap because it 
was a trifle smaller than I usually take, 
and before I had done with it I wished I 
had never had it at all—and a pair of yellow 
dogskin gloves which you could see from 
one end of Cheapside to the other—not to 
go any farther. The governor gave me a 
Saturday off. 

When I got down to London Bridge there 
was a crowd. There was more crushing 
than I care for. A young lady was in front 
of where I was, and if it had not been for 
me there would have been more crushing 
than she cared for; so that by the time we 
got on board we were quite on terms, as you 
might say, which made the way in which 
she behaved afterwards the more surprising. 

We were fairly off, and I was just begin- 
ning to feel that I should have to thank 
William Huggins for a real good thing, when 
who should come sailing up but my young 
lady. I had been having a look round, and 
had noticed that among a lot of all sorts 
some very nice young ladies were on board, 
but the worst of it was that they all of 
them seemed what you might call attached. 

Until she was quite close I never noticed 
that with her there was a sailor-kind of person 
—he might have been an officer, for all I 
know or care. All I know is that if all 
officers are like him the less I see and hear 
of them the better it will be for both of us. 
Before I could so much as pass a remark 
to her he said to me—though I don't 
suppose he was more than a year or two 
older than I was, and not so very much 
bigger ; from the way he spoke and looked at 
me he might have been everything and every- 
one, and me nothing at all :— 

“This young lady has lost her purse. Do 
you know anything about it ?” 

It struck me all of a heap. I stared. 

“Lost her purse? What should I know 
about her purse ?” 

To my amazement she put in her word— 
in a tone of voice and with an air which 
made me bristle : 

“You were close behind me, and you kept 
pushing, and my purse was there when you 
came, and it was gone when I got on the 
boat, and you had your arm round me all the 
time.” 

That did set my back up, her talking like 
that. 

“ Had my arm round you! I had my arm 
round you to keep the people from pushing, 
as you very well know.” 

“You were pushing me yourself.” 

“They were pushing behind, and I was 
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“IT STRUCK ME ALL OF A HEAP.” 


trying my best to keep them from pushing 
you in front, and this is all the thanks I get. 
Where was your purse ? ” 

“Tt was hanging to my belt with my 
chatelaine, and my chatelaine’s gone too.” 

An elderly party standing by struck in. 

“ That was a risky place to carry a purse 
in a crowd, you know—hanging to your belt.” 

Another elderly party who seemed to be a 
friend of his had his say. 

“Young ladies have got more courage than 


us old men; I wouldn’t carry my purse 
hanging outside my trousers.” Someone 
] 
he 


uughed. “I expect it got loosened in the 
crush and dropped without your noticing ; it 
don’t follow that this young man took it.” 

Someone asked behind me: 

“Was there anything in your purse, 
miss 2?” 

“All my money. There was half a 
sovereign in gold, six shillings in silver, and 
fourpence in copper, besides my ticket, a 
packet of hairpins, a looking-glass, and two 
voice lozenges, because of my having a cold, 
and no pocket in this dress ; and whatever I 
shall do I don’t know.” 

Talking about what she had lost started 
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her off crying. 
That finished me. 
I can’t bear to see 
a woman crying ; 
especially a nice- 
looking girl. The 
elderly party who 
had been the first to 
interfere said :— 

“Don’t cry, 
missy. We'll have 
a whip round, and 
I dare say between 
us we'll make up 
for what was in 
your purse. I'll 
start with sixpence, 
and this young 
gentleman will start 
with half a crown, 
which, under the 
circumstances, is 
the least he can 
do.” 

He winked, 
though what at is 
more than I can 
say. 

“Under what 
circumstances ?” I 
demanded. I did 
not half fancy fork- 
ing up half a crown because a young woman 
said she had lost her purse. My supply of 
cash was strictly limited. However, it cost me 
half a crown. It cast a gloom all over me. 
So much so that when we stopped at Tilbury 
I had as good as half a mind to walk right off 
the boat and go straight home. It would 
have been better for me if I had. 

What cheered me up a little was seeing a 
young lady coming along the gangway whom 
I had met during my last holiday at Sand- 
by-the-Sea. By the name of Hickman 
Adelaide Hickman. She made out that 
her father was something large in the cheese- 
monger way—quite wholesale. But a lady 
friend of hers who knew her, she told me 
that Mr. Hickman was an assistant in a large 
shop in the West-end and got fifty shillings a 
week. I don’t blame a young lady for making 
out to what you might describe as a compara- 
tive stranger that her father is something a bit 
bigger than he really is, but that Adelaide 
Hickman carried it too far. When she 
kind of dropped a hint that her mother 
was a sort of a distant cousin to a baronet, 
and that lady friend of hers told me that she 
took in washing, I must confess that that 
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did strike me as strong. Particularly as she 
was so snubby when I mentioned, casually, 
that my mother’s great-aunt on her father’s 
side was next-of-kin to a captain in the navy. 
She asked me what I meant by next-of- 
kin, and if I was sure I did not mean a 
stoker. Considering what I had had to put 
up with from her it seemed uncalled for. 

Still, the sight of her, in a manner of 
speaking, cheered me up. So soon as we 
were off again I strolled across. I found 
her looking over the side of the boat across 
the waters with what you might speak of as 
a thoughtful gaze, in an attitude which suited 
her. You could not help noticing that every- 
one was looking, and I do like a girl to stand 
out ina crowd. Perhaps she ran a little to 
seed, being, as she told me herself, five feet 
eleven and three-quarters in what she spoke 
of as her stockinged feet, but I will say this 
for her, that she was handsomely dressed. 
She had on a blue silk dress, with flowers on 
it, and a pink sash, and a white boa which 
reached down to her knees, and a big white 
lace hat with cherries on it, and patent 
leather shoes with buckles. Of course, you 
expect a young 
lady who is dressed 
like that to put on 
a few airs. 

“ How are you, 

Miss Hickman?” 
I said. 

She looked me 
up and down 
especially down— 
she being about 
six inches taller 
than I am; then 
she looked back 
over the side of 
the boat. 

“T’m afraid you 
have the advan- 
tage of me. I don’t 
remember  meet- 
ing you before.” 

“Don’t say you’ve for- 
gotten Sam Briggs, Miss 
Hickman, after the plea- 
sant time we had together 
last year at Sand-by-the- 
Sea.” 

“Mr. Briggs! Oh, 
yes, now you mention 
the name, I do seem to 
have some slight recol- 
lection. I met so many 
gentlemen while I was 


there that it’s most confusing, especially 
as I keep running across some of them 
almost every day. Did you go to Switzer- 
land ?” 

“Switzerland?” Her question took me 
aback—being unexpected. 

“You told me you were going to Switzerland 
for the purpose of climbing some of those 
mountains.” 

“Did I? Oh—well, I didn’t go.” 

“T thought you wouldn’t. I fancied it was 
only some of your talk. My friend, Miss 
Wheeler — you remember Miss Wheeler ; 
young lady with reddish hair—she’s men- 
tioned to me more than once that she kept 
catching sight of you Walham Green way.” 

Miss Wheeler was the young lady who had 
told me a thing or two about her. But I 
didn’t say so—not then. 

“ Did you spend the-winter in Italy, as you 
informed me you intended doing, Miss Hick- 
man, along—if I remember rightly —with 
your uncle’s sister-in-law ? ” 


“** HOW ARE YOU, MISS HICKMAN?’ I SAID.” 
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It was her turn to start. 

“T can’t say I did—not exactly.” 

“ Not exactly? You got no nearer to Italy 
than I did to Switzerland. I see.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by that, 
Mr. Briggs.” Again she looked over the side 
of the steamer. There was silence. Presently 
she went off on another track—while I was 
trying to think of something to say which 
would put her, as it were, in a corner. 

“Are you still in the same line of business ?” 

“T am.” 

“Let me see ; if my recollection isn’t play- 
ing me a trick, which is a thing it very seldom 
does do, you gave me to understand that you 
were a partner in one of the largest dried 
fruit firms in Europe.” 

“Well—that is—a kind of a partner—as 
it were.” 

I could see that she was just going to ask 
what I meant by a kind of a partner, and I 
was beginning to wish that I had left her 
alone and hadn’t started her showing off that 
memory of hers, when who should come 
along but the sailor sort of chap who had 
asked me if I knew anything about that 
young woman’s purse. He had a pair of 
ticket-clippers in his hand, and as he came 
he kept singing out :— 

“Tickets, please! All tickets!” 

I had no reason to love the man; quite 
otherwise, since he had cost me half a crown, 
to speak of nothing else, yet the sight of him 
just then was a regular relief. I had no more 
idea that it meant more trouble than a babe 
unborn. What 1 wanted was to give the 
conversation a turn. I pulled out the ticket 
which I had got from William Huggins and 
handed it to him as innocent as a lamb. 
He looked at it and he looked at me— 
sharp-like. 

“What's this ?” he said. 

“Can't you see what it is? I should have 
thought it was plain enough—it’s my-ticket.” 

He looked at it again, and then again he 
looked at me. There was something about 
his style I didn’t relish ; especially right in 
front of Miss Hickman there. 

“Ain’t you made some mistake ?” he said. 

‘I don’t know what you mean by a mis- 
take,” I answered ; because what with his 
sauce and Miss Hickman’s icicles — her 
manner had all at once grown simply 
freezing — I was getting soured. “You 
asked me for my ticket, and there it is—and 
I don’t know what else you want.” 

He never replied. He beckoned to another 
chap, who looked as if he was something 
superior in the sailor line, with a lot of gold 
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braid on his cap and brass buttons on his 
jacket. He gave him my ticket, then he 
pointed my way ; they exchanged a few words, 
and then this other chap came up to me. 

“Come this way,” he said, very short and 
peremptory. 

“Come what way?” I asked. ‘“ What’s 
the matter? What do you want with me? 
I’ve given up my ticket ; isn’t that enough ?” 

“If you take my tip, young fellow, you 
won’t make any fuss, but you’ll come when 
you're told; or—you’re not very big—we 
shall have to carry you. We don’t often 
have your sort on board these boats, but 
when we do we know how to deal with 
them.” 

I tell you I felt queer—queerer than I had 
done since I got on board, and that’s saying 
a good deal. It seemed that I was in for a 
really pleasant day. Of course, I could not 
help suspecting that there was something 
wrong with that gift horse of a ticket ; but 
what it was I had no more notion than the 
man in the moon. People were gathering 
round and saying things, and looking more ; 
and Miss Hickman was sheering off, as if she 
wished everyone to understand that she had 
no connection with a person of my character, 
and never had had. ‘There was nothing for 
me to do except go with the party with the 
gold braid on his cap; which I did. He 
took me to a little room on the deck, which 
seemed to be used as a kind of an office. 
The chap with the ticket-clippers came with 
us—he stuck to me closer than I cared for. 
Then another chap dropped in, with more 
gold braid on his cap than the other chap— 
from the way he seemed to fancy himself I 
took him to be the captain, though he had 
got only slippers on his feet. With him came 
another young fellow, in plain clothes and a 
dirty collar—perhaps he was a clerk. Any- 
how, there we were, four against one, and I 
dare say the lightest of them two stones 
heavier than me. The chap who had brought 
me there started off :— 

“Now, my lad”—fancy his calling me a 
lad, and me twenty-one in another nineteen 
months ; that put my back up to start with— 
“T’m going to ask you a few questions, and 
if you'll take some good advice in answering 
them you'll tell the truth—-it’ll be better for 
you in the end.” 

“Of course I'll tell the truth — why 
shouldn’t I? What do you want with me? 
That’s what I should like to know. There’s 
enough of you, and you’re big enough, I do 
think.” 

“ Now, little boy ”—little boy, he called 
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me, upon my word !—“ drop that style, or 
you'll be sorry. What’s your name and 
address ?—and mind that it’s the correct 
one.” 

I gave it him; I am not ashamed of it. 
The young fellow in the plain clothes wrote 
it down. Then the other chap held out that 
gift horse of a ticket. 

“Where did you get this from ?” 

‘I got it from my friend, 
Huggins.” 

“Did you? And what might be the 
address of your friend, William Huggins ? ” 

It is an odd thing that, though I have 
known William Huggins, on and off, for a 


William 


good long time, and met him in all sorts of 


places, I have never known where he lived— 
never had the faintest idea. So I told him. 
He smiled—a nasty smile. He looked at 
the others, and they all smiled—nasty smiles. 
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prised. And, pray, what did you give your 
friend, Mr. William Huggins, for this—piece 
of paper ?” 

** Sixpence.” 

“Sixpence?” Again looks at each other ; 
and again smiles. I give you my word my 
fingers were all tingling. “ That’s frank, 
anyhow. You don’t seem to have had a high 
opinion of its value. Did you see the word 
‘Complimentary’ written across one corner?” 

“* Of course I did.” 

“Of course you did; and, of course, you 
know that complimentary tickets are not to 
be bought and sold ; that they’re personal ; 
that it’s a fraud to deal in them ?” 

“1 didn’t know anything of the kind.” 

** And, of course, you didn’t know 
it suits you just now not to know anything 
that this ticket was two years old—since it 
was issued the season before last ?” 


sin e 
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I could have thrown things at them with the 
greatest of pleasure. 

“Tt is unfortunate that you should not 
know where Mr. William Huggins lives— 
most unfortunate for you ; but I’m not sur- 





“ Two years old!” 

As I repeated the words after him I went 
hot and cold. Cold because of the mess 
that I was in; and hot to think of William 
Huggins passing off a two years’ old ticket on 





























me and calling it a gift horse. If William 
Huggins had been within reach of me just 
then, in spite of everything I would have 
given him a gift horse for himself. 

“T don’t know if you’ve a face like a brass 
door-plate, or if you’re only silly; but I 
should have said off-hand that you were silly 
—trying to bring off an impudent fraud like 
this ; you must have taken us for a pretty lot 
—if it weren’t that this man tells me that you 
were accused of robbing a young woman as 
you came on board the boat. That gives 
things a different look. So just you turn 
out your pockets and let’s see what you’ve 
got on you.” 

I had to. I had to lay out all I had on 
me on a little table. Oh, I was boiling! 
Then he turned to the chap with the ticket- 
clippers. 

“What did you say was in the young 
lady’s purse ?” 

“She said there was half a sovereign in 
gold, six shillings in silver, fourpence in 
copper, and her ticket, some hairpins, look- 
ing-glass, and voice lozenges.” 

“Then if Mr. Briggs did have it he’s 
managed to pass it and its contents over to a 
friend, because here is only five and nine- 
pence all told, besides a valuable collection 
of rubbish which is possibly his own—so 
we'll give him the benefit of the doubt. The 
first place we stop at is Southend ; fare 
half acrown. Give Mr. Briggs a ticket for 
Southend ; here’s the money for it.” 

He handed over half a crown of my money, 
and the clerk chap handed me a ticket. No 
one seemed to have noticed that my gift 
horse of a ticket was for Margate, and that, 
perhaps, that was where I wanted to go. 
But after what had happened I did not care 
where I went; Southend would do for me. 
Only when I looked at the ticket they had 
given me I saw it was a single. 

“ Here, this won’t do,” I said. 
return.” 

“Not by this boat you don’t,” said the 
chap with the gold braid. “If you want to 
get back from Southend—and for Southend’s 
sake it’s to be hoped that you won’t stop 
there long— you'll have to get back some 
other way. You may thank your lucky stars 
that, so far, you’ve had a cheap escape. But 
if you so much as try to set foot on this boat 
again, when we’ve once got you off it, you'll 
be handed overto the police as sure as you're 
alive, so now you understand. We're not 
far from Southend. You can take yourself 
out of this. Let me warn you that there'll 


“T wanta 


be plenty of eyes watching you, and if you're 
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not careful there’s still plenty of time for you 
to land yourself in the arms of a policeman 
directly we get there. Out with you!” 

He opened the door and gave me a shove, 
and out I went. What my feelings really 
were not a creature beside myself can ever 
know. It seemed to me that all the eyes on 
board that boat were fixed on me, as if they 
were saying, “ Here’s a pickpocket and a 
cheat, and, although up to now he’s saved 
himself from a policeman by the skin of his 
teeth, he may get himself locked up yet when 
we reach Southend, and serve him right!” 
And all because of that gift horse of a ticket. 

So you may picture my sensations when, 
presently, who should I see coming in my 
direction but that young woman who had 
lost her purse! For a moment, I give you 
my word, I did not know what to do. I had 
never felt like that in all my life before—it 
was most embarrassing. She was not what I 
call bad-looking—though without much style. 
One of those quiet-looking girls, plainly 
dressed, with what always seems to me to be 
a kind of air of reserve—as if they were their 
own society, and liked it. Her eyes were 
right my way as she came along—I fancy she 
had seen me before I saw her—with some- 
thing in them which made me feel as if I 
was not myself at all. I cannot describe it, 
but I had a sort of notion that she was pity- 
ing me. No young gentleman likes to feel that 
a strange young lady is pitying him for nothing 
at all—it is not likely. The more he knows 
his way about, and the better opinion he has 
of himself, the more it goes against the grain. 
I should have asked her what she meant by 
it, had I been up to my usual standard ; but, 
if you'll believe it, just then I seemed to be 
sinking into my shoes. As for looking at 
her—as an ordinary rule I am not a bad 
hand at looking anyone in the face, but just 
then I doubt if I could have given her 
glance for glance not if you had offered 
me a five-pound note, and that although she 
was staring at me as if she never had seen 
such a sight in her life. Past me she sailed, 
so close that she almost brushed against me 
as she went, and all the while she never took 
her eyes from off my face. I did not need 
to look at her to know it—I felt them. Even 
after she had gone she kept screwing her 
head round to look at me. 

“That was a nasty one.” 

When she had gone clean out of sight that 
was the remark I heard; and if I could 
believe my senses, it was made to me by a 
young fellow in a red tie and a brown felt hat. 
I looked at him, I tell you, sharp. 
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“Were you speaking to me ?” I asked. 

It seemed he was. What is more, he 
spoke again. 

“*T was remarking to you,” he said, “that 
that was a nasty one. She was staring at 
you all over, as if she was trying to make out 
whereabouts you’d stowed that purse of hers.” 

It is not often that I change colour, as if I 
were a girl, but I did then. Fancy his having 
the audacity to say to me a thing like that— 
him, whom I had never seen in my life before, 
and who was not more than a half-grown lad. 
I did my best to crush him. 

*“What might you be meaning?” I said. 

He winked — actually winked; and he 
grinned. I could have hit him for the 
way he grinned. ‘There was not any crush- 
ing him. 

“You're a fly one! Putting your arm 
right round the girl’s waist, so as to get 
a better hold of her purse. And _ trying 
to pass off an old ticket as if it was a new 
one, and then facing it out—I never! I’ve 
seen a few, but you do beat all.” 

I did not answer him. I would not 
demean myself. I walked right straight 
away, taking no more notice of him than 
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if he was a sawdust doll. But I would 
have given a trifle to have been all alone with 
him by our two selves. I would have taught 
him manners, if it had taken me all day to 
do it. 

I was still tingling with a wish that I had 
given him just one when we reached South 
end. I was one of the first off the boat ; | 
could not have stopped on it any longer if it 
had been ever so. Who should take my 
ticket but the chap with the ticket-clippers, 
who had made himself disagreeable to me 
more than once already, and he did not lose 
a last chance of doing it again. 

“Don’t let’s see any more of you,” he said, 
at the top of his voice, as I was passing him. 
“Tt won’t be good for your health if you do.” 

I could have said something back to him, 
and done something too, but, of course, | 
had more sense, though you can bet your 
life that it was not with the pleasantest feel 
ings that I stepped upon that pier. All 
thoughts of pleasure were over for me that 
day. I did not want to enjoy Southend. 
I did not want to see anything of it, and 
I never should. Not me. Though I have 
heard that it is as amusing a place as any 
one could wish. All 
I wanted was to get 
straight back to 


town the sooner 





| WALKED STRAIGHT AWAY, TAKING NO MORF NOTICE OF HIM THAN IF HE WAS 
A SAWDUST DOLL.” 





the better. The next 
train would suit mx 
all the more if it 
was an express. | 
had a sort of haunted 
feeling that my luck 
was off, and that if 
I was not careful 
worse things would 
happen than had 
happened already 
because of that gilt 


horse of William 
Huggins’s. Good 


ness knows, I was 
not in any need of 
that. 
Thinking of taking 
the shortest cut to 
the railway station, 
not looking either to 
the right or left, I 
put my hand into 
my trouser-pocket to 
make sure that the 
money for my fare 
was there all right, 
when—a start went 
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all over me. In that pocket, if my fingers were 
not playing me tricks, there was nothing, nor 
in the other pocket either. Where had I put 
my money? When that impudent party 
with the gold braid on his cap had taken the 
half-crown for my ticket I had three and 
threepence left—three separate shillings and 
three pennies. I remembered it distinctly. 
Could I have left it on the cabin table? I 
half turned to go back and see. Then I 
stopped. I was as sure as I was sure of any- 
thing that I had taken up all the things 
which were on that cabin table and put them 
back in my pockets : my money in my trousers, 
my watch in my waistcoat, my pocket- book 

why—my gracious! my watch was missing 
too, and my pocket-book! Where was that 
boat? Already moving off, that was what 
she was doing, and I was a good three 
hundred yards away; for length that 
Southend Pier does want some beating ! 
If I shouted what would be the use? Sup- 
posing she stopped—and it was a thousand 
pounds to a farthing that she would not—it 
would be no good. I knew I had put all 
those things back into my pockets ; if they 
were not there now they had been stolen. A 
nice lot there seemed to have been upon that 
boat! I thought of the young fellow with 
the brown hat and the red tie; how close 
he had stood up against me. It looked as 
if, while he was accusing me of picking that 
young lady’s pockets, he was picking mine. 
The assurance of him—to speak of nothing 
else. And he had talked about my being a 
fly one. What a day I was having! It 
seemed as if it was going to be a case of 
Shanks’s pony home. I began to wonder 
how far it might be from Southend to 
Walham Green, and how long it might take 
to step it—me not being much of a walker at 
any time. Evidently there was going to be 
no riding forme. Not one thing had that 
young fellow in the brown hat and red tie 
left on me—not even a pocket-handkerchief ; 
and I had only bought it new the night 
He was an artist—he was A1. When 
he did a thing he did it well. Every one of 
my pockets was empty, except—something 
which was in the outside breast-pocket of 
my jacket. Something hard. I pulled it out. 

‘Why, what on earth is this?” 

If I could believe my eyes—which I hardly 
could—it was a lady’s purse; one of those 
bags made of steel rings. As I was staring at 
it a voice said, as if it were addressing me :— 

Why, you wicked man, you took it after 
all!” 

| looked up, and there was that young 

V xxix.—37 
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lady in the cloth jacket who had lost her 
purse. 

“Took it?” I asked. 

I felt all stupid-like ; 
I was something else. 

* How dare you be so impudent, when 
you had my purse all the time ?” 

Then I understood what she meant. It 
was only natural that she should think it ; 
though that did not make it any pleasanter 
for me. 

“Ts this your purse ?” 

“ Of course it is! You know it is! 
it me at once! 

There was not any giving ; she snatched it 
from my hand. She opened it, and found it 
empty. 

“Of course you’ve taken everything out of 
it! You dishonest wretch ! ” 

“Taken everything out of it, have 1? In 
that case perhaps you'll let me know where 
I’ve put it, because, as it happens, I have not 
a brass farthing on me, or a brass farthing’s 


“Took what ?” 
though she thought 


Give 


worth. ‘This does beat anything. I’ve been 
robbed and plundered of everything I 


possessed, and the thief who did it pops into 
my pocket an empty purse worth perhaps 
twopence, and I’m accused of having stolen 
it!” 

My words touched her. She eyed meas if 
she could not make up her mind what to 
think, which was certainly no wonder. 

“Are you sure—honestly—that you did 
not take my purse?” 

“T’ll swear I never saw it in my life till I 
took it out of my pocket half a minute ago ; 
and I'll also swear that I didn’t know it was 
there, and that I didn’t put it in.” 

“And do you really mean that you have 
been robbed too?” 

“Of every blessed thing !” 

I turned my pockets inside out to show 
her. She was still doubtful ; Iam not blaming 
her, I am simply stating the facts. There 
was she, staring at me; and there was I, 
with all my pockets turned inside out, staring 
at goodness alone knows what; and there 
were the people, passing up and down, look- 
ing at us curious like, as if it would not take 
much to induce them to join in the fun. I 
felt that wild that for a packet of pins I 
would have jumped over the side into the 
water! Then she said : 

“If they really have robbed you of every- 
thing, what are you going to do?” 

That was a thing to ask ! 

“ That’s what I want to know,” I Answered. 

“ Do you live in Southend ?” 

“Live in Southend! I never saw it till 
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five minutes ago, and if I never see it again 
I shall die happy. ’ 

“Then where do you live ?” 

“1 live in Walham Green, that’s where I 
live—Acacia Villas, Walham Green.” 

“ But how are 
you going to get 
to Walham Green 
if you have no 
money and no 
ticket ?” 

“ Walk it.” 

‘*How ever 
long will it take 
you? You’ll 
never be able to 
do it.” 

“ Perhaps not ; 
I can only die 
on the way. This 
is what comes 
of your gift 
horses.” 

She seemed to 





hesitate. 

“Vou sub- 
scribed half a 
crown when I 


found that I had 
lost my purse.” 
* Don’t I know 


it?” 

“T will give 
you back that 
half-crown. The 


fare to London, 
as I happen to 
know, is only 
two and two- 
pence ; it will be enough to take you home.” 

She held out a coin—no money ever had 
on me the effect the sight of that did. 

“ You will not give it me, but I will accept 
it as a loan—and thank you. If you will let 
me know where to send it, the money shall be 
returned to you to-night.” 

“My name is Lucy Miller, and my 
address is 16, Manchuria Road, Newington 
Butts.” 

With that we parted. I could not stop to 
say any more—I was not sufficiently myself ; 
all I wanted was to get away. And I got 
away. As luck would have it—it was the 
first stroke of luck I had had—I just caught 
a train as it was starting ; so I left Southend 
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almost as soon as I got there. It might 
have attractions for some, but it had none 
for me—not then. They seemed surprised 
to see me home so much sooner than they 
had expected ; but I gave them to under- 
stand that I was 
in no mood for 
answering ques- 


tions. I got a 
postal order for 
half a crown ; 


and I wrote this 
letter, and put 
it in: 

DEAR Miss MIL- 
LER,—According to 
promise I have 
pleasure in enclosing 
herewith the _half- 
crown with which 
you were so good 
as to oblige me as 
a loan this morning 


on Southend Pier, 
with many thanks 
for same. If you 


can make it conveni- 
ent to meet me any 
evening next week 
after seven, at your 
own time and place, 
I shall be glad to 
be allowed to ex- 
plain to you that I 
am not the sort of 
person you took me 
for. Again thanking 
you for past favours, 
and hoping to have 
the pleasure of see- 
ing you soon again, 
—Yours obediently, 
SAM BrRIGGs. 








Sure enough 
there came an answer on Monday, very 
nicely written :— 

DEAR Mr. BricGs,—Thank you very much for the 
P.O. I shall be at the Houses of Parliament end of 
Westminster Bridge on Tuesday evening at 7.15, 
if you care to meet me.—Truly yours, 

, Lucy MILLER. 

Short, but to the point. I likewise shall 
be at the Houses of Parliament end of 
Westminster Bridge on Tuesday evening at 
7.15, and perhaps a little before. And I shall 
have the pleasure of explaining to her how 
it all came about through that gift horse of 
Mr. William Huggins. I trust, with luck, 
shortly to have a little explanation with Mr. 
William Huggins also. 




















Some Marvels of Delicate Mechanism. 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 


WT is hardly necessary, in the 
twentieth century, to argue 
the fact that civilization owes 
the major part of its comforts, 
conveniences, and luxuries to 
the men who make, or have 
made, scientific observation their business in 





life. 

We are quite willing to admit that the 
progress of humanity is dependent on the 
progress of science in all its branches. A 
little thought also makes it plain that the 
advance of science is in turn inseparable 
from the invention of delicate machines. 
fools are as necessary for proving a theory 


as for building a machine. A scientist’s 
tools consist of instruments in which are 
seen combined the present maximum of 


mechanical perfection and the ingenuity 
resulting from the knowledge of already 
established laws. In some cases they merely 
represent the highest development of in- 
struments which are used by the world at 
large ; in others they are confined to the 
laboratory. This article will introduce the 
reader to a number of these marvellously 
accurate mechanisms. 

We may begin with the Ship’s Chronometer, 
the sea-captain’s friend. 
rhe position of a vessel on 
the high seas is ascertained 
by solar observations, which 
establish its longitude and 
lat For the longi- 


latitude. 
tudinal reading he is at 
the mercy of his chrono- 
meters, of which, as an 
extra precaution, every war- 
ship carries three and every 
mercantile vessel two. The 
error of a single minute 
would mean, at the Equa- 
tor, a distance error of over 
a mile; and should this 
error accumulate from day 
to day serious results might 
follow. 

In 1714 the Government 
Offered prizes of ten thou- 
sand, fifteen thousand, and 
nty thousand pounds for 
the discovery of a method 
of determining longitude 
within sixty, forty, and 
thirty miles respectively. 


No. 1.—A pair of ship's chronometers, marvels of accurate time-keeping. 


After many attempts John Harrison, a York- 
shireman, who rose from the shoemaker’s last 
to fame as a mechanician, made a chrono- 
meter which, during a trip to Jamaica in 1761 
and back the following year, showed an 
accumulated error of only one minute fifty- 
four seconds, and determined correct longi- 
tude to within eighteen miles. After much 
trouble Harrison obtained the maximum 
reward in full. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
Thomas Earnshaw invented the “ compensa- 
tion balance,” now generally used, in an 
improved form, on all chronometers and 
high-class watches. Anyone who possesses 
a “compensated watch ” will see, on stopping 
the tiny fly-wheel, that it has two spokes, 
each carrying an almost complete semicircle 
of rim attached to it by one end. A closer 
examination that the rim is com- 
pounded of an outer strip of brass welded to 
an inner lining of steel. The brass element 
expands more with heat and contracts more 
with cold than the steel. So that, when the 
spokes become elongated by a rise of tem- 
perature, the pieces bend inwards at their free 
ends ; if the temperature falls, the spokes are 
shortened and the rim-pieces bend outwards. 


shows 





The specimen 
on the left, made a century ago by Thomas Earnshaw, was the first chronometer to be 
fitted with a compensation 


balance, That on the right is a new instrument. 
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This ingenious contrivance ensures that the 
“moment of inertia” of the balance-wheel 
shall be kept constant within very fine limits. 
A modern chronometer has about a third 
part of each rim-piece sub-compensated 
towards its free end to counteract slight 
errors in the primary compensation. An 


to 1-1,c00th of a grain. 


Earnshaw chronometer is shown 
beside a modern instrument in 
illustration No. 1. 

Probably no chronometer ever 
made will keep “dead” time for 
a month together. ‘The maker’s 
object is to turn out an instru- 
ment which shall vary as little as 
possible, but vary consistently. 
A chronometer that gains a 
second a day for a week, and 
then loses a second a day for 
another week, is inferior to one 
that gains two seconds a day for 
a fortnight. After a chronometer 
has been tested in temperatures 
ranging from 35deg. to rosdeg., 
and found satisfactory, it is sold 
with a certificate showing its 
“limit of error,” for which the 
user makes allowance. Coming to 
actual figures, here is the record 
of a chronometer tested for seven successive 
days against solar time: first day, exact ; 
second, gained three and a half tenths of a 
second ; third, fourth, fifth, sixth days, exact ; 
seventh, gained six-tenths of a second. This 
is equivalent to gaining only thirteen seconds 
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No. 2.—A visiting-card exactly counterpoised in a pair of scales which will weigh 


No; 3.—The same card, after the words ‘‘ STRAND MAGAZINE” have been written 
on it, tips the beam. 
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on twelve million and ninety-eight thousand ! 
Another chronometer, during a nineteen-day 
test, gained daily amounts varying between 
zero and half a second—a very consistent 
performance. On the sea ships’ chronometers, 
after going to Australia v@ the Cape and 
back wa the Red Sea, often point to within 
fifteen seconds of the time that 
their calculated rate of gain or 
loss should bring them to! 

So delicate is the balance- 
wheel that a single speck of rust 
on it will render the chrono- 
meter unreliable. 

Numbers 2 and 3 show an 
interesting experiment made 
with a pair of very sensitive 
scales in the workshops of 
Messrs. Degrave and _ Short, 
Farringdon Road. In one pan 
was placed an ordinary visiting- 
card ; in the other, weights that 
were an exact counterpoise. The 
card was then removed and the 
words “STRAND MAGAZINE” 
were written on it in ink. Slight 
as the added weight was, it 
promptly tipped the beam. By 
means of tiny “rider” weights of 

























Each letter weighs on the average 1-200th of a grain. 


very fine aluminium wire slid along the beam, 
it was found that each letter accounted for 
sts grain! Substituting a fine pencil and 
smaller writing, the two words scaled fagether 
only stv grain. This type of balance is much 


used in chemical research work, where minute 

















fractions of a 
grain are of the 
greatest import- 
ance. In the 
same factory we 
saw a large pair 
of scales which, 
with 56lb. in each 
pan, would tip if 
half a grain were 
added to either. 
So beautifully is 
it balanced on 
hard steel knife 
edges that it re- 
sponds to rsvtooo 
of the total load. 
The next item is 
a Screw-Testing 
Machine (No. 4) 
for finding the 
mechanical truth 
of small standard 

The 
under 
observation is 
held in a small 
self-centring split 
desired direction 


SCTCWS. 
screw 


microscope attachment, carrying three cross 


wires, detects va 


depth of cut, pitch, or angle of the thread 


down to sessin. 
This instru- 
ment was 
designed and 
built by the 
Scientific In- 
strument Com- 
pany, Cam- 
bridge, Eng- 
land. 

In No. 5 we 
have a Pratt- 
Whitney 
Measuring 
Machine, which 
is able to deter- 
mine the length 
or diameter of 

substance to 


lhe illustration 


Shows the 
operator, Mr. 
Hugh Purdy, 


ertaining the 
ickness of a 
garette paper, 


SOME 











MARVELS 





No. 


OF DELICATE 











A Screw-Measuring Instrument, which will detect an error of 


1-2,500 inch in the pitch or depth of a screw held under the microscope. 


chuck, and traversed in any 
by micrometer screws. The 


riations from uniformity in 





-~ een 


No. 5.—A Pratt-Whitney Measuring Machine. 
thickness of a cigarette paper, which is 1-1,000 inc h. 


and a true half-inch ring-gauge. 
would not pass into the ring at all ; the second 
would enter only when oiled, and even then 





It is here shown determining the 


Any dimension up to a 


foot can be tested to 1-200,000 inch. 
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which smokers 
will be glad to 
learn is just re'soin. 
The writer and 
Mr. Purdy, on 
comparing notes 
by means of the 
machine, found 
that their hair in 
both had 
a diameter of 
reveooin. So sen- 
sitive is the 
measurer that the 
small “feeling 
piece” drops if 
the hand be laid 
for a moment on 
the jaws when 
they are in con- 
tact. This ma- 
chine is used for 
testing engineers’ 
standard gauges 
of length and 
diameter. Mr. 
Purdy showed a 


cases 


set of three bar-gauges: one, half an inch in 


The first 


must be kept 
moving lest it 
should “seize” ; 
while the third 
plug appeared 
quite loose. In 
modern _prac- 
tice parts of 
standard en- 
gines have often 
to be turned 
out by the thou- 
sand with a 
variation from 
absolute accu- 
racy not ex- 
ceeding rebooin. 
Many years ago 
Sir Joseph 
Whitworth 
constructed a 
measuring 
machine _ that 
would detect 
a difference of 
roosoovin., but it 
is used only in 
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laboratory experiments. The efficiency of 
such machinery depends on obtaining a 
practically perfect screw for advancing the 
jaws—a truly difficult business. 

Another very delicate screw - actuated 
machine is the Dividing Engine, used for 
ruling parallel straight lines or cutting the 
graduations on a circle. Professor Henry A. 
Rowland, an American, has constructed a 
dividing engine which has ruled 43,000 
parallel lines to the inch on a plate of specu- 
lum metal. Lord Blythswood is responsible 
for a somewhat 
similar machine 
with which he can 
cut 14,400 lines in 
the same 
This is equivalent 
to ruling fourteen 
lines on the edge of 
a cegarelle paper. 
‘The plates so treated 
are called “ diffrac 
tion gratings,” their 
purpose being to 
decide the wave 
lengths of the differ 
ent elementary 
colours of the spec 
trum. The move- 
ments Lord 
Blythswood’s engine 
are so delicate that 
the room in which 









space. 


of 


it works must be 
automatically kept 
at a constant tem 


perature ; and even 
then the engine is 
further sheltered in 
a large case, having y, 
inter- electric 


removed to 


double walls 
packed with cotton 
In con 
structing the machine it was found quite 
impossible, with the most scientific tools, 
to cut a toothed wheel sufficiently accur- 
ate drive the mechanism; but the 
errors discovered by microscopes were made 
good by the invention of a small electro- 
plating brush, which added the thinnest 
imaginable coat of metal to any tooth found 
deficient. While a single grating, measur- 
ing a few inches, is being prepared by 
the dividing engine, the machine is left un 
disturbed in its closed case until the requisite 
number of lines has been cut, which 
necessitates a period of several days. If the 
lines were represented by gin. furrows, they 


show the tiny 


wool. 


to 
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A Dolezalek Electrometer, which will detect a variation in an 
current of 1-16,000,000,000,000 ampere. 
mirror, 


reflected on to a graduated scale. 
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would need a field 2% miles wide to accom- 
modate them. ‘The speculum metal used is 
a hard alloy, yet the diamond-point graver 
must travel over a plate 4'%in. by 6in. a 
distance of six miles before its task is done. 
Some idea of the hardness of diamond will 
be gathered from this, especially when it is 
remembered that the point cannot be touched 
at all during the ruling of the plate. 

Messrs. Warner and Swasey, of Cleveland, 
U.S.A., have recently built a machine for 
graduating certain astronomical instruments. 
It will automatically scribe the gradua- 
tions on a circle with an error not ex- 
ceeding one second of arc. To give 
the reader some conception of what 
this means we will suppose that the 
plate to be scribed is six miles in dia- 
meter. On the machine being set to 
cut lines an inch apart round its circum 
ference, the last would be zzthin an 
inch of its proper position as regards 
the first. It took the makers over a 
year’s hard work to reduce the error 
from one and a half 
seconds to one 
second of arc. 

No. 6 represents 
a wonderful instru 
ment, the Dolezalek 
Electrometer, which 
detects the tiniest 
variation in an elec- 
tric current. Very 
valuable radio -ac- 
tivity research work 
is being carried out 
with its aid. A 
minute mirror is 
suspended from a 
quartz fibre sdssin. 
thick, and from 
this again is hung 
a needle of “silver 
paper,” which oscillates inside a flat, circular 
box divided into four quadrants. The quad- 
rants are mounted upon amber to secure very 
high insulation, and connected up with the 
The writer was assured 


The case has been 
A, from which a ray of light is 


subject of research. 
by a gentleman using the instrument in a 
physical laboratory that a ray of light reflected 
by the mirror on to a scale would record a 
variation of one si#xteen-billionth of an ampere. 
As this probably means little to the average 
writer, let us assume the electric current of 
one amptre to be represented by a daily 
flow of 125,000,000,000 gallons. If the 
amount varied ome drop the difference would 
be detected ! 
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from 15ft. to 2oft. from the 
microphone will cause a heavy 
deflection of a mirror attached 
to the quartz filaments of the 
galvanometer. A ray of light 
projected from a small glow-lamp 
is reflected by the mirror on to 
a scale marked in millimétres 
(x millimétre equals ¢sin.), so 
that the exact electrical value of 
the movement can be gauged. 
The Cup Micrometer (No. 8) 
is an apparatus for accurately 
measuring small vertical move- 
ments to zoo of an inch. A 


cup, fixed to the upper end of a 
vertical screw, is partially filled 
An ordinary sewing 


with oil. 
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No. 7.—A Duddell Radio-Micrometer and Case. The heat given out by the human 
hand at a distance of thirty feet is readily measured by this wonderful invention. 


Quartz fibres play so important a part in 
the manufacture of this and other electric 
instruments that a few lines may be devoted 


to them. Spider-web being “kinky” and 
comparatively coarse, Professor C. V. Boys, 


F.R.S., devised a substitute. He heated a 
bar of quartz till plastic, and suddenly ex- 
tended it lengthways by means of an arrow 
fired from a cross-bow. ‘The arrow carried a 
string attached to the quartz; and as the 
velocity of its flight could be varied, so the 
fibres could be drawn of different thick- 
nesses. In this manner filaments not ex- 
ceeding svbsvin. in diameter are procurable. 
It is astonishing to see with what ease trained 
workmen handle these fibres, which, to the 
ordinary eye, are invisible. 

The Duddell Radio-Micrometer (No. 7), 
invented by Mr. W. Duddell, is a modifica- 
tion of a device of Professor Boys, which last 
is able to measure the heat given off by the 
fixed stars, or by a man’s hand at a distance 
of ten yards, or by the different parts of the 
moon’s surface. Simply described, it con- 
sists of a very fine galvanometer, under which 

placed a “ heating-resistance” made of 
three or four turns of platinum-silver wire, 

‘svin. in diameter, round a piece of mica. 
If the galvanometer be connected to the live 

res of a microphone transmitter arranged 

1 the ordinary way, whistling at a distance of 





No. 8.—A Cup Micrometer for measuring vertical movements 
of ‘‘ faults” in strata, etc. The cup at the top is filled with oil 
and raised until a needle point connected to the subject of 
measurement makes contact. By the aid of this device a 
movement equal to an inch a century can be detected. 


needle is then attached to the object to be 
measured, and hung vertically, point down 
wards, directly over the oil-cup. Let us sup- 
pose that a floor is suspected of being infirm. 
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No. 9.—The Cambridge Rocking Microtome, used in cutting 
sections for microscopical purposes. It will cut an invisible 
blood-corpuscle into three parts ! 


The micrometer is placed in the cellar, and the 
cup raised until the needle suspended from 
the floor joists touches the surface of the oil, 
an event which is shown by the distortion of 
the needle’s reflection. The reading having 
been taken, the cup is lowered, and the 
process repeated after what is considered a 
proper interval of time. A comparison of 
figures easily decides the amount of settle- 
ment. It is sometimes more 
convenient to detach the oil-cup 
and place it on the object to be 
measured, and to fix the needle 
to the lower end of the micro- 
meter screw. ‘This instrument 
can be used to ascertain the 
growth of a plant from hour to 
hour ; to detect the settlement 
of a “fault” moving at the rate 
of an inch a century; or to 
check the slightest leakage from 
a reseivoir, amounting perhaps 
to but a bathful in a night. 

We now come to the Cam 
bridge Rocking Microtome (No. 
g), an instrument which cuts very 
fine slices off a lump of paraffin 
wax. It is much employed in 
biological and research work by 
the microscopist, who mounts a 
tiny piece of animal or vegetable 
tissue in hard wax attached to 
the outer end of a rocking arm. 
The other end is worked up and 
down by a handle, and at each 
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movement the ful- 


" 4 
Y + crum on which 
the arm rests is 
advanced an_al- 


most inappreciable 
distance by a screw 
attachment. As it 
descends the wax 
encounters an in- 
verted razor, which 
shears off a slice. 
The sections come 
away in the form of 


a ribbon, as the 
edges stick to- 
gether. 


Slices as thin as 
izbovin. may be cut 
with it by a skilful operator. To take an ex 
ample, a blood corpuscle (visible under a micro- 
scope only) can be chopped into three parts 
as easily as a grocer would trisect a Dutch 
cheese! Or, again, if a piece of wax one inch 
square were cut to the finest limit, its pieces 
spread over a floor would cover a space 
1oft. by 8ft. 4in. The inventor, Mr. Horace 
Darwin, gave the writer a very interesting 
proof of the instrument’s delicacy. While 
cutting sections he rested his hand in the 
centre of the solid iron bed, which is raised 
on a short leg at each corner. Though the 
bed would carry a horse without breaking, 
the slight pressure bent it sufficiently to bring 





for ascertaining the distances between stars on a4 
It will decide their positions on the plate to 1-25,000 inch, 





















the razor nearer to the wax, and a thicker 
slice than usual resulted. The next stroke, 
made after the hand had been removed, 
resulted in a “ miss-fire” ! 

The Stellar Micrometer (No. 10) was 
designed by Mr. Darwin and Mr. A. R. 
Hinks for the measurement of celestial 
photographs. These are divided into squares 
tin. on the side ; and by means of a micro- 
scope and micrometer screws the exact posi- 
tion of the star on the negative can be fixed 
to asbosin. 

The Spherometer has for its 
function the detection of errors 
in the curvature of lenses. It 
consists of a small brass table 
with three steel legs, the pointed 
feet forming an equilateral tri- 
angle. A micrometer screw 
works through the centre of 
the table and thus forms a 
fourth leg. The head of the 
screw is so divided that it 
advances ss'svin. for 
a turn of one divi- 
sion; so that the 
distance of the 
screw tip above or 
below the plane 
passing through the 
pointed feet of the 
three other legs can 
be read off at once. 
Special sphero- 
meters* have been 
constructed to re- 
gister errors as 
slight as rovsosin. 

Among other 
delicate instru- 
ments to which 
space permits brief 
reference only is 
an apparatus de- 
vised by Professor 
|. H. Poynting, 
F.R.S., to show 
that a ray of light falling on an absorbent sur- 
face obliquely tended to push that surface 
forward in its own plane. Professor Poynting 
detected radiation forces of z00s%’soo of a dyne.* 
Professor C. V. Boys, during an experiment 
carried out at Oxford for measuring the 
veight of the earth, used a device which was 

ensitive to an air-current moving at the rate 
f about an inch a fortnight ! 








"A dyne is a scientific unit of force. A pound weight is 
led downwards by gravitation with a power equal to about 
000 dynes. 
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No. 11.—The Callendar Recorder, which automatically records on a 

chart the varying temperature of a substance : the metal in a furnace, 

the water at the bottom of a lake, or the human body. It gives very 
valuable help to the tool-maker and to the doctor. 
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The Callendar Recorder (No. 11) is a 
wonderful contrivance for testing the heat of 
furnaces during the tempering of tools. It 
has been discovered that to temper tools 
most effectively the heating point to which 
they should be raised must lie within narrow 
limits. By means of a platinum resistance 
thermometer, inserted into the furnace, its 
temperature is seen at a glance on referring 
to a chart on the drum over which an inked 
pointer constantly travels. Thanks to the 
recorder, many 
thousands of 
pounds are saved, 
annually in work; 
» where it is em- 
ployed. The doctor 
also can use it with 
advantage. When 
a patient has deve- 
loped a fever, the 
process of “taking 
a temperature ” is 
disturbing and diffi- 
cult. But if a re- 
corder be kept in 
constant contact 
with his body a 
continuous reading 
is given; and the 
attendant is warned 
of a dangerous rise. 
The instrument is 
named after its in- 
ventor, Professor 
H. L. Callendar, 
F.R.S., who is re- 
sponsible for much 
ingeniousapparatus 
of other kinds. 

No fewer than 
nine of the instru- 
ments here de- 
scribed were made 
by the Cambridge 
(England) Scien- 
tific Instrument 
Company, a firm which has lately been awarded 
two grand prizes, two gold medals, and one 
silver medal for their exhibits at the St. Louis 
Exposition. To the directors of the com- 
pany the writer tenders his thanks for their 
kindness in supplying information and several 
illustrations. He also gratefully acknowledges 
the help of Mr. A. Johannsen, Messrs. 
Negretti and Zambra, Messrs. Degrave and 
Short, Mr. Hugh Purdy, Mr. C. R. Gibson, 
and Professors C. V. Boys, F.R.S., and J. H. 
Poynting, F.R.S, 
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By E. W. 

VII.—THE 
SSeHERE was no more fervent 
admirer of Stingaree and 


all bushrangers than George 
Oswald Abernethy Melvin 
Despite this mellifluous no- 
menclature young Melvin 
helped his mother to sell dance-music, 
ballads, melodeons, and a very occasional 
pianoforte, in one of the several self-styled 
capitals of Riverina ; and despite both facts 
the mother was a lady of most gentle blood. 
The son could either teach or tune the piano 
with a certain crude and idle skill. He 
endured a monopoly of what little business 
the locality provided in this line, and sat 
superior on the music-stool at all the dances. 
He had once sung tenor in Bishop Methuen’s 
choir, but, offended by a word of wise and 
kindly advice, was seen no more in surplice or 
in church. It will be perceived that Oswald 
Melvin had all the aggressive independence 
of Young Australia without the virility which 
leavens the truer type. 

Yet he was neither a base nor an unkind 
lad. His bane was a morbid temperament, 
which he could no more help than his sallow 
face and weedy person ; even his vanity was 
directly traceable to the early influence of an 
eccentric and feckiess father with experi- 
mental ideas on the upbringing of a child. 
It was a pity that brilliantly unsuccessful 
man had not lived to see the result of his 
sedulous empiricism. His wife was left to 
bear the brunt-—a brave exile whose romantic 
history was never likely to escape her continent 
lips. None even knew whether she saw any 
or one of those aggravated faults of an only 
child which were so apparent to all her 
world. 

And yet the worst of Oswald Melvin was 
known only to his own morbid and sensitive 
heart. An unimpressive presence in real life, 
on his mind’s stage he was ever in the lime- 
light with a good line on his lips. Not that 
he was invariably the hero of these pieces. 
He could see himself as large with the noose 
round his neck as in coronet or halo; and 
though this inward and spiritual temper may 
be far from rare, there had been no one to 
kick out of him its outward and visible expres- 
sion. Oswald had never learnt to gulp down 
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the little lie which ensures a flattering atten- 
tion ; his clever father had even encouraged 
it in him as the nucleus of imagination. 
Imagination he certainly had, but it fed on 
strong meat for an unhealthy mind; it 
fattened on the sordid history of the earlier 
bushrangers; its favourite fare was the 
character and exploits of Stingaree. The 
sallow and neurotic face would brighten with 
morbid enthusiasm at the bare mention of 
the desperado’s name. The somewhat dull, 
dark eyes would lighten with borrowed fires ; 
the young fool wore an eye-glass in one of 
them when he dared. 

“ Stingaree,” he would say, “is the greatest 
man in all Australia.” He had inherited 
from his father a delight in uttering startling 
opinions ; but this one he held with unusual 
sincerity. It had come to all ears, and was 
the subject of that episcopal compliment which 
Oswald took as an affront. The impudent little 
choristers supported his loss by calling 
“* Stingaree |” after him in the street : he was 
wise to keep his eye-glass for the house. 

There, however, with a few even younger 
men who admired his standpoint and revelled 
in his store of criminous annals, or with his 
patient, inscrutable mother, Oswald Melvin 
was another being. His language became 
bright and picturesque, his animation sur- 
prising. A casual customer would sometimes 
see this side of him, and carry away the 
impression of a rare young dare-devil. And 
it was one such who gave Oswald the first 
great moment of his bush life. 

“ Not been down from the back-blocks for 
three years?” he had asked, as he showed 
a tremulous and dilapidated bushman how to 
play the instrument that he had bought with 
the few shillings remaining out of his cheque. 
“Been on the spree and going back to 
drive a whim until you’ve enough to go on 
another? How I wish you'd tell that to our 
high and mighty Lord Bishop of all the 
Back-blocks ! I should like to see his face 
and hear him on the subject ; but 1 suppose 
he’s new since you were down here last? 
Never come across him, eh? But, of course, 
you heard how good old Stingaree scored 
off him the other day, after he thought he’d 
scored off Stingaree ?” 




















“HE SHOWED A TREMULOUS AND DILAPIDATED BUSHMAN HOW TO PLAY THE INSTRUMENT not 


THAT HE HAD BOUGHT. 


The whim-driver had heard something 
about it. Young Melvin plunged into the 
congenial narrative and emerged minutes 
later in a dusky glow. 

“That’s the man for my money,” he 
perorated ; “he’s the greatest chap in these 
colonies, and deserves to be Viceroy when 
they get Federation. ‘Thunderbolt Morgan, 
Ben Hall, and Ned Kelly were not a circum- 
stance between them to Stingaree ; and the 
silly old Bishop’s a silly old fool to him! I 
don’t care twopence about right and wrong. 
lhat’s not the point. ‘The one’s a Force and 
the other isn’t.” 

‘A deuced sight too much force, to my 
mind,” observed the whim-driver, with some 
warmth. 

‘You don’t take my 
superior youth pursued. 
of personality.” 

“A bit more personal than you think,” 
was the dark rejoinder. 

‘ How do you mean ?” 

Melvin’s tone had altered in an instant. 

“I know too much about him.” 


meaning,’ the 
“It’s a question 
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“ At first hand?” 
the youth asked, with 
bated breath. 

“Double first!” 


returned the other, 
with a muddled 
glimmer of better 
things. 

“You never knew 
him, did you?” 
whispered Oswald. 

“Knew him? 


I’ve been taken 
prisoner by him,” 
said the whim- driver, 
with the pause of a 
man who _ hesitates 
to humiliate himself, 
but is lost for the 
sake of that same 
sensation which 
Oswald Melvin 
loved to create. 


Mrs. Melvin was 
in the back room, 
wistfully. engrossed 


in an English maga- 
zine sent that even- 
ing from _ Bishop's 
Lodge. The bad 
blood in the son had 
affected Dr. 

Methuen’s keen but 

tactful interest in the 
mother. She looked up in tolerant con- 
sternation as her Oswald pushed an unsavoury 
bushman before him into the room; _ but 
even through her gentle horror the mother’s 
love shone with that steady humour which 
put it beyond the pale of vulgar pathos. 

“Here’s a man who’s been stuck up by 
Stingaree!” he cried, boyish enough in his 
delight. “Do keep an eye on the show, 
mother, and let him tell me all about it, as 
he’s good enough to say he will. Is there 
any whisky ?” 

“Not for me!” put in the whim-driver, 
with a frank shudder. “I should like a drink 
of tea out of a cup, if I’m to have anything.” 

Mrs. Melvin left them with a _ good- 
humoured word besides her promise. She 
had given no sign of injury or disapproval ; 
she was not one of the wincing sort ; and the 
tremulous tramp was in her own chair before 
her back was turned. 

“Now, fire away!’ 
Oswald. 

“It’s a long story,” said the whim-driver ; 
and his dirty brows were knit in thought. 


” 


? 


cried the impatient 
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“Let’s have it,” coaxed the young man. 
And the other’s thoughtful creases vanished 
suddenly in the end. 

“ Very well,” said he, “since I’m going to 
owe it to you! It was only the other day, 
in a dust-storm away back near the Darling, 
as bad a one as ever I was out in. I was 
bushed and done for, gave it up and said my 
prayers. Then I practically died in my 
tracks, and came to life in a sunny clearing 
later in the day. The storm was over ; two 


coves had found me and carried me to their 
camp ; and as soon as I saw them I spotted 
one for Howie and the other for Stingaree !” 

The narrative went no farther for a time. 
The thrilling youth fired question and lead- 


“ AS HE WENT HE BEGAN 
FINGERING THE NEW 


MELODEON." 
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ing question like a cross-examining counsel 
in a fever to conclude his case, a very 
machine-gun among cross-examiners. The 
tea arrived, but the whim-driver had to help 
himself. His host neglected everything but 
the first chance he had ever had of hearing of 
Stingaree or any other bushranger at first 
hand. 

“And how long were you there?” 

“ About a week.” 

“What happened then?” 

The whim-driver paused in doubt renewed. 

“You will never guess.” 

“ Tell me.” 

“ They waited for the next dust-storm, and 
then cast me adrift in that.” 

Oswald stared ; he would never have 
guessed, indeed. The unhealthy light 
faded from his sallow face. Even his 
morbid enthusiasm was a little damped. 

“You must have done something to 
deserve it,” he cried, at last. 

“T did,” was the reply, with hanging 
head. “I—I tried to take him!” 

“Take your benefactor—take him 
prisoner ?” 

“ Yes—the man who saved my life !” 

Melvin sat staring: it was a stare 
of honestly incredulous disgust. Then 
he sprang to his feet, a brighter youth 
than ever, his depression melted like 
acloud. His villainous hero was an 
heroic villain after all! His heart of 
hearts—which was not black—could 
still render whole homage to Stingaree ! 
He no longer frowned on his informer 
as on a thing accurst. He had 
wiped out his original treachery to 
Stingaree by replacing the uninjured 
idol in its niche in the warped mind 
of the adoring egotist. But the man 
seemed better aware of the earlier 
impression he had made. And in a 
very few minutes Mrs. Melvin was 
back in her place, though not before 
flicking it with her handkerchief, 
undetected by her son. 

It was certainly a battered and 
hang-dog figure that stole away into 
the bush. Yet the creature straight- 
ened as he strode into starlight un- 
defiled by earthly illumination ; his 
palsy left him ; presently as he went he 
began fingering the new melodeon in 
the way of a man who need not have 
sought elementary instruction from 
Oswald Melvin. And now a shining 
disc filled one unwashen eye. 

Stingaree lay a part of that night 
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beside the milk-white mare that he had left 
tethered in a box-clump quite near the town ; 
at sunrise he knelt and shaved on the 
margin of a Government tank, before break- 
ing the mirror by plunging in. And before 
the next stars paled he was snugly back in 
older haunts, none knowing of his descent 
upon those of men. 

There or thereabouts, hidden like the 
needle in the hay, and yet ubiquitous in 
the stack, the bushranger remained for 
months. ‘Then there was an encounter, not 
the first of this period, but the first in which 
shots were exchanged. One of these pierced 
the lungs of his melodeon—an instrument as 
notorious by this time as the musica!-box 
before it—a still greater treasure to Stingaree. 
That was near the full of a certain summer 
moon ; it was barely waning-to the eye when 
the battered buyer of melodeons came for 
a new one to the shop in the pretty bush 
town. 

The shop was closed for the night, but 
Stingaree knocked at a lighted window under 
the veranda, which Mrs.. Melvin presently 
threw up. Her eyes flashed when she 
recognised one against whom she now har- 
boured a bitterness on quite a different plane 
of feeling from her former repulsion. Even 


to his first glance she looked an older and a 
harder woman. 

“T am sorry to see you,” she said, with a 
soft vehemence plainly foreign to herself. “I 


almost hate the sight of you! You have 


been the ruin of my son!” 

“His ruin?” 

Stingaree forgot the speech of the un- 
lettered stockman ; but his cry was too short 
to do worse than warn him. 

“(Come round,” continued Mrs. Melvin, 
austerely. “I will see you. You shall hear 
what you have done.” 

In another minute he was in the parlour, 
where he had sat aforetime. He never 
dreamt of sitting now. But the lady took her 
accustomed chair as a queen her throne. 

“ Js he ruined?” asked Stingaree. 

“Not irrevocably—not yet ; but he may be 
any moment. He must be before long.” 

“* But—but what ails him, madam ?” 

“ Villain-worship !” cried the lady, with a 
tragic face stripped of all its humour, and 
bare without it as a winter’s tree. 

“T remember! Yes—I understand. 
was mad about—Stingaree.” 

“Tt is madness now,” said the bitter 
mother. “It was only a stupid, hare-brained 
fancy then, but now it is something worse. 
| have not admitted it to a soul,” she con- 
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tinued, with illogical indignation, “ but you— 
it is all through you !” 

* All through me ?” 

“You told him a tale. You made that 
villain a greater hero in his eyes than ever. 
You made him real.” 

“ He is real enough, Heaven knows !” 

“But you made him so to my son.” The 
keen eyes softened for one divine instant 
before they filled. “And I—I am talking 
my own boy over with—with——” 

Stingaree stood in twofold embarrassment. 
Did she know after all who he was? And 
what had he said he was, the time before ? 

“The lowest of the low,” he answered, 
with a twitch of his unshaven lips. 

“No! That you are not, or were not, 
whatever you may say. You,” she hesitated 
sweetly —“ you had been unsteady when you 
were here before.” He twitched again, im- 
perceptibly. “ Thank Heaven, you are now 
more like what you must have been. I can 
bear to tell you of my boy. Oh, sir, ‘can 
you bear with me?” 

Stingaree twitched no more. Rich as the 
situation was, keenly as he had-savoured its 
unsuspected irony, the humour was all over 
for him. Here was a woman, still young, 
sweet and kind, and gentle as a childish 
memory, with her fine eyes full of tears! 
That was bad enough. To make it worse, she 
went on to tell him of her son, him an outlaw, 
him a bushranger with a price upon his skin, 
as she might have outlined the case to a con- 
sulting physician. The boy had been born 
in the trouble of her early exile; he could 
not help his temperament. He had countless 
virtues ; she extolled him in beaming paren- 
theses. But he had too much imagination 
and too little balance. He was morbidly 
wrapt up in the whole subject of romantic 
crime, and no less than possessed with the 
personality of this one romantic criminal. 

“T should be ashamed to tell you the 
childish lengths to which he has gone,” she 
went on, “if he were quite himself on the 
point. But indeed he is not. He is Sting- 
aree in his heart, Stingaree in his dreams ; it 
is as debasing a form as mental and tem- 
peramental weakness could well take; yet I 
know, who watch over: him half the night. 
He has an eye-glass ; he keeps revolvers ; he 
has even bought a white mare! He can 
look extremely like the portraits one has seen 
of the wretched man. But come with me 
one moment.” 

She took the lamp and led the way 
into the little room where Oswald Melvin 
slept. He had slept in it from that boyhood 



























































in which the brave woman had opened this 
sort of shop entirely for his sake. Music 
was his only talent ; he was obviously not to 
be a genius in the musical world ; but it was 
the only one in which she could foresee the 
selfish, self-willed child figuring with credit, 
and her foresight was only equalled by her 
resource. The business was ripe and ready 
for him when he grew up. And this was 
what he was making of it. 

But Stingaree saw only the little bed that 


“THERE WAS AN ENLARGED PHOTOGRAPH OF 
THE BUSHRANGER HIMSELF. 


had once been far too large, the Bible still 
by its side, read or unread, the parents’ 
portraits overhead. The mother was looking 
in an opposite direction ; he followed her 
eyes, and there at the foot, where the in- 
fatuated fool could see it last thing at night 
and first in the morning, was an enlarged 
photograph of the bushranger himself. 
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It had been taken in audacious circum- 
stances a year or two before. A travelling 
photographer had been one of yet another 
coach-load turned out and stood in a line by 
the masterful masterless man. 

““ Now you may take my photograph. The 
police refuse to know me when we do meet. 
Give them a chance.” 

And he had posed on the spot with eye- 
glass up and pistols pointed, as he saw him- 
self now, not less than a quarter life-size, in 
a great gaudy frame. But 
while he stared. Mrs. 
Melvin had been rum- 
maging in a drawer, and 
when he turned she was 
staring in her turn with 
glassy eyes. In her hands 
was an empty mahogany 
case with velvet moulds 
which ought to have been 
filled by a_ brace of 
missing revolvers. 

“ He kept it locked 
he kept them in it!” she 
gasped. “ He may have 
done it this very night !” 

“Done what ?” 

“Stuck up the Denili- 
quin mail. That is his 
maddest dream. I have 
heard him boast of it to 
his friends—the brainless 
boys who alone look up 
to him—TI have even 
heard him rave of it in 
his dreams !” 

Stingaree was heavy 
for a moment with a 
mental calculation. His 
head was a time-table of 
Cobb’s coaches on _ the 
Riverina road-system ; he 
nodded it as he located 
the imperilled vehicle. 

“Then he sha’n’t,” 
said he. “But there’s 
not a moment to lose !” 

“Do you mean that 
you will follow and stop 
him ?” 

“Tf he really means it.” 

“He may not. He will ride at night. He 
is often out as late.” 

“Going and coming about the same 
time ?” 

* Yes—now I think of it.” 

“Then his courage must have failed him 
hitherto, and it probably will again.” 


























“ But if not?” 

“T will cure him. But I must go at once. 
I have a horse not far away. I will gallop 
and meet the coach ; if it is still safe, as you 
may be sure it will be, I shall scour the 
country for your son. I can tell him a fresh 
thing or two about Stingaree !’ 

“ Heaven bless you !” 

“ Leave him to me.” 

“‘Oh, may Heaven bless you always !’ 

His hands were in a lady’s hands once 
more. Stingaree withdrew them gently. And 
he looked his last into the brave, wet eyes 
raised gratefully to his. 

The villain-worshipper was indeed duly 
posted in a certain belt of trees through 
which the coach-route ran, about half-way 
between the town and the first stage south. 
It was not his first nocturnal visit to the 
spot ; often, as his prototype divined, had 
the mimic would-be desperado sat trembling 
on his hoary screw, revolvers ready, while the 
red eyes of the coach dilated down the road ; 
and as often had the cumbrous ship pitched 
past unscathed. The weak-kneed and weak- 
minded youth was too vain to 
feel much ashamed. He was 
biding his time, he could pick 
his night ; one was too dark, 
another not dark enough ; he 
had always some excuse for 
himself when he regained his 
room, still unstained by crime; 
and so the unhealthy excite- 
ment was deliciously main- 
tained. To-night, as always 
when he sallied forth, the 
deed should be done; he 
only wished there were a 
shade less moon, and won- 
dered whether he might not 
have done better to wait. 
But the die was cast, as 
usual. And indeed it was 
quite a new complication that 
deterred this poor creature 
for the last time; he was 
feverishly expecting the coach 
when a patter of hoofs smote 
his ear from the opposite 
quarter. 

his was enough to stay 
an older and a bolder hand. 
Oswald tucked in his guns 
with unrealized relief. It was 
his last instinct to wait and 
sec whether the horseman was 
Worth attacking for his own 
sake; he had room for few 
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ideas at the same time; and his only new 
one was the sense of a new danger, which he 
prepared to meet by pocketing his pistols asa 
child bolts stolen fruit. There was no think- 
ing before the act; but it was perhaps as 
characteristic of the naturally honest man as 
of the coward. 

Stingaree swept through the trees at a 
gallop, the milk-white mare flashing in the 
moonlit patches. At the sight of her 
Oswald was convulsed with a premonition as 
to who was coming ; his heart palpitated as 
even his heart had never done before ; and 
yet he would have sat irresolute, inert, and 
let the man pass as he always let the coach, 
had the decision been left to him. The real 
milk-white mare affected the imitation in its 
turn as the coach-horses never had; and 
Oswald swayed and swam upon a whinnying 
steed. 

“T thought you were Stingaree ! ” 

The anti-climax was as profound as the 
weakling’s relief. Yet there was a strong 
dash of indignation in his tone. 

“What if I am?” 





“THE MIMIC WOULD-BE DESPERADO 
SAT TREMBLING ON HIS HOARY 
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“But you’re not. You're not half smart 
enough. You can’t tell me anything about 
Stingaree ! ” 

He put his eye-glass up with an air. 

Stingaree put up his. 

“You young fool!” said he. 

The thoroughbred mare, the eye-glass, a 
peeping pistol were all superfluous evidence. 
There was the far more unmistakable 
authority of voice and eye and bearing. Yet 
the voice at least was somehow familiar to 
the ear of Oswald, who stuttered as much 
when he was able. 

“JT must have heard it before, or have I 
dreamt it? I’ve thought a good deal about 
you, you know!” 

To do him justice, he was no longer very 
nervous, though still physically shaken. On 
the other hand, he began already to feel the 
elation of his dreams. 

“TIT do know. You've thought your soul 


into a pulp on the subject, and you must 
give it up,” said Stingaree, sternly. 

Oswald sat aghast. 

“But how on earth did you know?” 

“T’ve come straight from your mother. 
You're breaking her heart.” 

“But how can you have come straight 


from her?” 

“T’ve come down for another melodeon. 
I’ve got to have one, too.” 

“ Another-—” 

And Oswald Melvin knew his drunken 
whim-driver for what he had really been. 

“The yarn I told you about myself was 
true enough,” continued Stingaree. “ Only 
the names were altered, as they say; it 
happened to the other fellow, not to me. I 
made it happen. He is hardly likely to 
have lived to tell the tale.” 

“ Did he really try to betray you after what 
you'd done for him ?” 

“More or less. He looked on me as fair 
game.” 

“ But you had saved his life?” 

Stingaree shrugged. 

“We rode across him.” 

“And you think he perished of dust and 
thirst ?” 

Stingaree nodded. “In torment!” 

“Then he got what he jolly well earned ! 
Anything less would have been too good for 
him!” cried Oswald, and with a boyish, 
uncompromising heat which spoke to some 
human nature in him still. 

But Stingaree frowned up the moonlit 
track the coach must traverse. Time was 
short. The morbid enthusiast was not to be 
disgusted ; indeed, he was all enthusiasm 
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now, and a less unattractive lad than the 
bushranger had hoped to find him. He 
looked the white screw and Oswald up and 
down as they sat in their saddles in the 
moonshine: it seemed like sunlight on that 
beaming fool. 

“And you think of commencing bush- 
ranger, do you ?” 

“ Rather !” 

“Tt’s a hard life while it lasts, and a nasty 
death to top up with.” 

“They don’t hang you for it.” 

“They might hang me for the man I put 
back in the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
They’d hang you in six months. You've 
too many nerves. You'd pull the trigger 
every time.” 

“A short life and a merry one !” cried the 
reckless Oswald. “I shouldn’t care.” 

“But your mother would,” retorted 
Stingaree, sharply. ‘“ Don’t think about your- 
self so much ; think about her for a change.” 

The young man turned dusky in the 
moonlight ; he was wounded where the 
Bishop had wounded him, and Stingaree was 
quick to see it—as quick to turn the knife 
round in the wound. 

“What a bushranger!” he jeered. “ Put 
your plucky little mother in a side-saddle 
and she’d make two of you—ten of you 
twenty of a puny, namby-pamby, conceited 
young idiot like you! Upon my word, 
Melvin, if I had a mother like you I should 
be ashamed of myself. I never had, I may 
tell you, or I shouldn’t have come down to 
a dog’s life like this.” 

The bushranger paused to watch the effect 
of his insults. It was not quite what he 
wanted. The youth would not hang his 
head. And, if he did not answer back, he 
looked back doggedly enough ; for he could 
be dogged, in a passive way ; it was his one 
hard quality, the knot in a character of deal. 
Stingaree glanced up the road once more, 
but only for an instant. 

“Tt is a dog’s life,” he went on, “ whether 
you believe it or not. But it takes a bull- 
dog to live it, and don’t you forget it. It’s 
no life for a young poodle like you! You 
can’t stick up a better man than yourself, not 
more than once or twice. It requires some- 
thing more than a six-shooter, and a good 
deal more than was put into you, my son! 
But you shall see for yourself; look over 
your shoulder.” 

Oswald did so, and started in a fashion 
that set the bushranger nodding his scorn. 
It was only a pair of lamps stili close together 
in the distance up the road, 
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“The coach!” exclaimed the excited 
youth. 

“Exactly,” said Stingaree, “and I’m going 
to stick it up.” 

Excitement grew to frenzy in a flash. 

“T’ll help you!” 

“You'll do no such thing. But you shall 
see how it’s done, and then ask yourself 
candidly if it’s nice work and if you’re the 
man to do it. Ride a hundred yards farther 
in, tether your horse quickly in the thickest 
scrub you can find, then run back and climb 
into the fork of this gum-tree. You'll have 
time ; if you’re sharp I'll give you a leg up 
But I sha’n’t be surprised if I don’t see you 
again !” 

There is no saying what Oswald might 
have done, but for these last words. Certain 
it is that they set him galloping with an_oath, 
and brought him back 
panting in another 
minute. The coach - 
lamps were not much 
wider apart. Stingaree 
awaited him, also on 
foot, and quicker than 
the telling Oswald was 
ensconced on high where 
he could see through the 
meagre drooping leaves 
with very little danger of 
be ing seen. 

“And if you come 
before I’m done 
and gone—if it’s not to 
glory—I’ll run some lead 
through you! You'll be 
the first ! ” 

Oswald perched reflect- 
ing on this final threat ; 
and the scene soon en- 
acted before his eyes was 
viewed as usual through 
the aura of his own 
egoism. He longed all 
the time to be taking 
part in it; he could see 
himself so distinctly at 
the work—save for about 
a minute in the middle, 
when for once in his life 
he held his breath and 
trembled for other skins. 

There had been no 
unusual feature. The 
life-size coach-lamps had 

own their mountain- 
range of outside passen- 
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sky or trees. A cigar paled and reddened 
between the teeth of one, plain wreaths of 
smoke floated from his lips, with but an 
instant’s break, when Stingaree rode out and 
stopped the coach. The three leaders reared ; 
the two wheelers were pulled almost to their 
haunches. ‘The driver was docile in deed, 
though profane in word ; and Stingaree him- 
self discovered a horrifying vocabulary out of 
keeping with his reputation. In incredibly 
few minutes driver and passengers were 
formed in a line and robbed in rotation, all 
but two ladies who were kept inside unmo- 
lested. A flagrant Irishman declared it was 
the proudest day of his life, and’ Oswald’s 
heart went out to him, though it rather dis- 
pleased him to find his own sentiments 
shared by the vulgar. ‘The man with the 
The 


cigar kept it glowing all the time. 
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“OSWALD WATCHED THE MARE TOSS HER RIDER LIKE A BULL.” 


mail-bags were not demanded on this occa- 


sion. Stingaree was too far afield to dally 
over them. He was still collecting purse 
and watch, when Oswald’s young blood froze 
in the stiffening limbs he dared not move. 
One of the ladies had got down from the 
coach on the off side, and behold! it was a 
man wrapped in a rug, which dropped from 
him as he crept round behind the horses ; 
at their head lily mare, as if 
doing her own nefarious part by her own 


stood the 


kind. In a twinkling the mad adventurer 
was on her back, and’ all this time Oswald 
longed to jump down, or at least to shout 
a warning to his hero, but, as usual, his 
desires were unproductive of word or deed. 
And then Stingaree saw his man. 

He did not fire ; he did not shift sight or 
barrel for a moment from the docile file 
before him. “ Barmaid! Barmaid, my pet !” 
he cried, and heard rather than saw what 
happened. 
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But Oswald watched the mare stop, prick 
her ears under the hammering of unspurred 
heels, spin round, bucking as she spun, and 
toss her rider like a bull. There in the 


moonlight he lay like lead, with leaden face 
upturned to the shuddering youngster in the 


tree. 

“One of you a doctor?” asked Stingaree, 
checking a forward movement of the file. 

“T am.” 

The cigar was paling between a finger and 
thumb. 

“Then come you here and have a look at 
him. ‘The rest of you move at your peril!” 

Stingaree led the way, stepping backward, 
but not as far as the injured man, who sat up 
ruefully as the bushranger sprang into the 
saddle. 

“ Another yard, and I’d have grabbed 
your ankles!” said the man on the ground. 

“Vou're a good man, but I know more 
about this game than you,” the outlaw 
answered, riding to his distance and reining 
up. “If I didn’t you might have had me, 
but you must think of something better for 
Stingaree ! ” 

He galloped his mare into the bush and 
Oswald clung in lonely terror to his tree. A 
snatch of conversation called him to attention. 
The plundered party were clambering philo- 
sophically to their seats, while the driver 
blasphemed delightedly over the integrity of 
his mails. 

“That wasn’t Stingaree,” said one. 

“You bet it was!” 

“How much? He never would work so 
far south.” 

‘“ And he’s nuts on mails.” 

“ But if it wasn’t Stingaree, who was it ?” 

“Tt was him all right. Look at the mare.” 

“ She isn’t the only white ’orse ever foaled,” 
remarked the driver, sorting his fistful of 
reins, 

“But who else could it have been ?” 

The driver uttered an inspired imprecation. 

“I can tell you. I chanst to live in this 
here township we're comin’ to. On second 
thoughts, I'll keep it to myself till we get 
there. 

And he cracked his whip. 

Oswald himself rode back to the township 
before the moon went down. He was very 
heavy with his own reflections. How mag- 

ficent! It had all surpassed his most 

\travagant imaginings—in audacity, in ex- 
dition, in simple mastery of the mutable 
iny by the dominant one. He forgave 
ingaree his gibes and insults; he could 
ve forgiven a horse-whipping from that 
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king of men. Stingaree had been his 
imaginary god before; he was a realized 
ideal from this night forth, and the reality 
outdid the dream. 

But the fly of self must always poison this 
young man’s ointment, and to-night there 
was some excuse from his degenerate point 
of view. He must give it up. Stingaree was 
right ; it was only one man in thousands who 
could do unerringly what he had done that 
night. Oswald Melvin was not that man. 
He saw it for himself at last. But it was a 
bitter hour for him. Life in the music-shop 
would fall very flat after this; he would be 
dishonoured before his only friends, the 
unworthy hobbledehoys who were to have 
joined his gang ; he could not tell them what 
had happened, not at least until he had 
invented some less inglorious part for him- 
self, and that was a difficulty in view of news- 
paper reports of the sticking-up. He could 
scarcely tell them a true word of what had 
passed between himself and Stingaree. If 
only he might yet grow more like the master ! 
If only he might still hope to follow in his 
startling steps ! 

So aspiring, vainly as now he knew, Oswald 
Melvin rode slowly back into the excited 
town, and past the lighted police - barracks, 
in the innocence of that portion of his heart. 
But one had flown, running ahead of him, 
and two in uniform, followed by that one, 
dashed out on Oswald and the old white 
screw. 

“Surrender !” sang out one. 

“In the Queen’s name !” added the other. 

“Call yourself Stingaree?” panted the 
runner. 

Our egoist was quick enough to grasp their 
meaning, but quicker still to see and to seize 
the chance of a crazy lifetime. Always 
acute where his own vanity was touched, his 
promptitude was for once on a par with his 
perceptions. 

“Had your eye on me long?” he inquired, 
delightfully, as he dismounted. 

“ Long enough,” said one policeman. The 
other was busy plucking loaded revolvers 
from the desperado’s pockets. A crowd had 
formed. 

“If you’re looking for the loot,” he went 
on, raising his voice for the benefit of all, 
“you may look. Jsha’n’t tell you, and it'll 
take you all your time!” 

But a surprise was in store for prisoner and 
police alike. Every stolen watch and all the 
missing money were discovered no later than 
next morning in the bush quite close to the 
scene of the outrage. ‘There had been no 
















































attempt to hide them; they lay in a heap, 
dumped from the saddle, with no more 
depreciation than a_ broken watch - glass. 
True to his new character, Oswald learned 
this development without flinching ; his ready 
comment was in next day’s papers. 

“There was nothing worth having,” he had 
maintained, and did not see the wisdom of 
the boast until a lawyer called and pointed 
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out that it contained the nucleus of 
a strong defence. 

“ T’ll defend myself, thank you,’ 
said the inflated fool. 

“Then you'll make a mess of it, 
and deserve all you get. And it 
would be a pity to spoil such a 
good defence.” 

“What is the defence ?” 

“You did it for a joke, ot 
course !” 

Oswald smiled inscrutably, and 
dismissed his visitor with a lordly 
promise to consider the proposition 
and that lawyer's claims upon the 
case. Never was such triumph 
tasted in guilty immunity as was 
this innocent man’s under cloud 
of guilt so apparent as to impose 
on every mind. He had _ but 
carried out a notorious intention ; 
for his few friends were the first 
to betray their captain, albeit his 
bold bearing and magnanimous 
smiles won an admiration which 
they had never before vouchsafed 
him in their hearts. He was, in 
deed, a different man. He had 
lived to see Stingaree in action, 
and now he modelled himself from 
the life. The only doubt was as 
to whether at the last of that 
business he had actually avowed 
himself Stingaree or not. There 
might have been trouble about the 
horse, but fortunately for the en 
thusiastic prisoner the man who had 
been thrown was allowed to pro 
ceed on a pressing journey to the 
There was a plethora of 
besides, the 


Barcoo. 
evidence without his ; 
hide-and-bone mare was called Bar 
maid, after the original, and it was 
known that Oswald had tried to 
teach the old creature tricks ; above 
all, the prisoner had _ never pre 
tended to deny his guilt. Still, this 
matter of the horses gave him a 
certain sense of insecurity in his 
Cosy cell. ; 

He had awakened to find himself not only 
deliciously notorious, but actually more of a 
man than in his heart of hearts he had dared 
to hope. ‘The tenacity and consistency of 
his pose were alike remarkable. Even in the 
overweening cause of egoism he had never 
shown so much character in his life. Yet he 
shuddered to realize that, given the usual 
time for reflection before his great moment, 
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that moment might have proved as mean as 
many another when the spirit had been wine 
and the flesh water. There was, in fine, but 
one feature of the affair which even Oswald 
Melvin, drunk with notoriety and secretly 
sanguine of a nominal punishment, could not 
contemplate with absolute satisfaction. But 
that feature followed the others into the papers 
which kept him intoxicated. Anda bundle 
of these papers found their adventurous way to 
the latest fastness of Stingaree in the mallee. 
The real villain dropped his eye - glass, 
clapped it in again, and did his best to 
crack it with his stare. Student of character 
as he was, he could not have conceived such 
a development in such a character. He read 
on, more enlightened than amused. “To 
think he had the pluck !” he murmured, as he 
dropped that Australasian and took up the 
next week’s. He 
was filled with 
admiration, but 
soon a_ frown 
and then an 
oath came to 
put an end to it. 
“The little 
fool,” he cried, 
“he'll kill that 
woman! He 
can’t have kept 
it ap.” Be 
sorted the 
papers for the 
latest of all—a 
sinful publican 
saved them for 
him—and there- 
in read that 
Oswald Melvin 
had been com- 
mitted for trial, 
and that his only 
concern was for 
the condition of 
his mother, 
which was. still 
unchanged, and 
had seemed 
latterly to dis- 
tress the prisoner 
very much. 
“T’ll_ distress 
him!” roared 
Stingaree to the 
mallee. ‘I'll 
distress him, if 


change places 
for it !” 
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Riding all night, and as much as he dared 
by day, it was some hundred hours before he 
paid his third and last visit to the Melvins’ 
music-shop. He rode boldly to the door, 
but he rode a piebald mare not to be con- 
fused in the most suspicious mind with the 
no more conspicuous Barmaid. It is true the 
brown parts smelt of Condy’s fluid, and were 
at once strange and seemingly a little tender 
to the touch. But Stingaree allowed no 
meddling with his mount; and only a very 
sinful publican, very many leagues back, was 
in the secret. 

There were no lighted windows behind 
the shop to-night. ‘The whole place was in 
darkness, and Stingaree knocked in vain. 
A neighbour appeared upon the next 
veranda. 

“Who is it want ?” he asked. 

ae 3 
vin.” 

“It’s no use 
knocking for 
her.” 

“Ts she dead?” 

“Not that I 
know of; but 
she can’t be long 
for this world.” 

‘‘Where is 
she now ?” 

“Bishop’s 
Lodge ; they say 
Miss Methuen’s 
with her day 
and night.” 

For it was in 
the days of the 
Bishop’s daugh- 
ter, who had a 
strong mind but 
no sense of 
humour, and a 
heart only fickle 
in its own affairs. 
Miss Methuen 
made an admir- 
able, if a some- 
what too assidu 
ous and dicta- 
torial, nurse. 
She had, how- 
ever, a fund of 
real sympathy 
with the afflic- 
ted, and Mrs. 
Melvin’s only 

com- 
(which 
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Mel 


serious 


plaint 
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she intended to die without uttering) was 





by day or night. It was Miss Methuen who, 
sitting with rather ostentatious patience in 
the dark, at the open. window, until her 
patient should fall or pretend to be asleep, 
saw a man ride a piebald horse in at the 
gate and then, half-way up the drive, 
suspiciously dismount and lead his horse 
into a tempting shrubbery. 

Stingaree did not often change his mind 
at the last moment, but he knew the man on 
whose generosity he was about to throw him- 
self, which was to know further that that 
generosity would be curbed by judgment, and 
to reflect that he was least likely to be 
deprived of a horse whose whereabouts was 
known only to himself. There was but one 
lighted room when he eventually stole upon 
the house ; it had a veranda to itself; and in 
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the bright frame of the French windows, 
which stood open, sat the Bishop with his 
Bible on his knees. 

“Yes, I know you,” said he, putting his 
marker in the place as Stingaree entered, 
boots in one hand and something else in the 
other. “I thought we should meet again. 
Do you mind putting that thing back in your 
pocket ?” 

“Will you promise not to call a soul?” 

“Oh, dear, yes.” 

“You weren’t expecting me, were you?” 
cried Stingaree, suspiciously. 

“T’ve been expecting you for months,” 
returned the Bishop. “You knew my 
address, but I hadn’t yours. We were 
bound to meet again.” 

Stingaree smiled as he took his revolver 


by the barrel and carried it across the 
room to Dr. Methuen. 

“What's that for? I don't 

want it; put it in your own 

pocket. At least I can trust 


you not to take my life in cold 
bleod.” 

The Bishop seemed nettled 
and annoyed. Stingaree loved 
him. 

“T don’t come to take any 
thing, much less life,” he said. 
“T come to save it, if it is not 
too late.” 

“ To save life—here ?” 

“Tn your house.” 

“But whom do you know of 
my household ? ” 

“Mrs. Melvin. I have had 
the honour of meeting her twice, 
though each time she was un- 
aware of the dishonour of meet 
ing me. The last time I pro- 
mised to try to save her unhappy 
son from himself. I found him 
waiting to waylay the coach, 
told him who I was, and had 
ten minutes to try to cure him 
in. He _ wouldn't listen to 
reason ; insult ran like water off 
his back. I did my best to 
show him what a life it was he 
longed to lead, and how much 
more there was in it than a 
loaded revolver. He wouldn't 
take my word for it, however, so 
I put him out of harm’s way, 
up in a tree; and when the 
coach came along I gave him 
as brutal an exhibition of the 
art of bushranging as I 


could 
































without spilling blood. I promise you it was 
for no other reason. What did I want with 
watches ? What were a few pounds to me? 
I dropped the lot that the lad might 
know.” 

The Bishop started to his gaitered legs. 

“ And he’s actually innocent all the time ? ” 

“ Of the deed, as the babe unborn.” 

“ Then why in the wide world ; 

Dr. Methuen stood beggared of further 
speech. His mind was too plain and sane 
for immediate understanding of such a type 
as Oswald Melvin. But the bushranger hit 
off that young man’s character in half-a-dozen 
trenchant phrases. 

“He must be Jet out, and it may save his 
mother’s life ; but if he were mine I would 
rather he had done the other deed!” ex- 
claimed the Bishop. “ But what about you ?” 
he added, suddenly, his eyes resting on his 
sardonic visitor, who had disguised himself 
far less than his horse. “It will mean giving 
yourself up.” 

“No. You know me. 
what I’ve told you.” 

The Bishop shifted uneasily on his hearth- 
rug. 

“T may not see my way to that,” said he. 
“ Besides, you must have run a lot of risks 
to do this good action ; how do you know 
you haven’t been recognised already? I 
would have known you anywhere.” 

“But you have undertaken not to raise an 
alarm, my lord.” 

“T shall not break my promise.” 

There was a grim regret in the Bishop’s 
voice. Stingaree thought he understood it. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

“Don’t thank me, pray!” , Dr. Methuen 
could be quite testy on occasion. “I have 
other duties than to you, you know, and I 
only answer for my actions during the actual 
period of our interview. There are many 
things I should like to say to you, my 
brother,” a gentler voice went on, “ but this 
is hardly the time for me to say them. But 
there is one question I should like to ask 
you for the peace of both our souls, and for 
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the maintenance of my own belief in human 
nature.” He threw up an episcopal hand 
dramatically. “ If you earnestly and honestly 
wished to save this poor lady’s life, and there 
were no other way, would you then be man 
enough to give yourself up—to give your 
liberty for her life ?” 

Stingaree took time to think. His eyes 
were brightly fixed upon the Bishop’s. Yet 
they saw a little bedroom just as plain, an 
English lady standing by the empty bed, and 
at its foot his own portrait, armed to the 
teeth. 

“For hers?” said he. “ Yes, like a shot !” 

“I’m thankful to hear it,” replied the 
Bishop, with most fervent relief. “I only 
wish you could have the opportunity. But 
now you never will. My brother, if you look 
round, you will see why!” 

Stingaree looked round without a word. 
In the Bishop’s eyes at the last instant he 
had learned what to expect. A firing-party 
of four stocking soled constables were drawn 
across the open French windows, their 
levelled rifles poking through. 

The bushranger looked over his shoulder 
with a bittersmile. ‘“ You’ve done me, after 
all!” said he, and stretched out empty hands. 

“Tt was done before I saw you,” the 
Bishop made answer. “I had already sent 
for the police.” 

One had entered excitedly by an inner 
door. 

“ And he didn’t do you at all!” cried the 
voice of high hysteria. “It was I who saw 
you—it was I who guessed who it was! Oh, 
father, why have you been talking so long 
to sucha dreadful man? I made sure he 
would shoot you, and you’d still be shot if 
they had to shoot him! Move—move— 
move !” 

Stingaree looked at the strong-minded girl, 
shrill with her triumph, quite carried away 
by her excitement, all undaunted by the 
prospect of bloodshed before her eyes. And 
it was he who moved, with but a shrug of 
the shoulders, and gave himself up without 
another sign. 
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“ Nothing New 


Under the 





SWITCHBACK OF NEARLY A CENTURY AGO, 





FAR GRANDER THAN THOSE OF THE PRESENT DAY, EACH 


TRACK BEING OVER A QUARTER OF A MILE LONG. 


one of our historians, treat- 

ing of the manners and 

customs of former days, were 

to mention automobiles and 

bicycles, “loops ” and switch 

back railways, machine - guns 

and submarine boats, lifts, the pneumatic 

post, and other modern inventions, we 

should probably put him down as an arrant 

impostor. And yet in doing so we would be 

only proving our own ignorance. Let us 

look into some of these pretended anachro 

nisms. Our surprise will be great, and once 

more the truth of the proverb that serves as 

a title to this article will be made strikingly 
evident. 


We are perfectly right in feeling proud of 


the extraordinarily fertile inveution displayed 
by our contemporaries during the last half- 
century. Are we sure, however, that the 
novelties which flatter our amour propre so 
much are quite as “new” as we think them 
to be? Are there not among them some 
which, though new in appearance, are merely 
old things which have been lost and found 
again, then rejuvenated and put before us 


afresh by clever stage-managers? Let us 


take, for instance, a single topical example, 
the switchback. The reader need hardly 
be reminded what a switchback railway is, 
or that, on rails successively ascending and 
descending, small cars run which attain a 
very high rate of speed. 

The switchbacks of to-day are precisely 
similar in principle to those which were in 
vogue eighty years ago. If there is any 
difference it is that the switchbacks of our 
grandfathers were much more luxurious than 
ours. Some of them were more than a 
quarter of a mile long and at least a hundred 
feet high. The two symmetrical tracks of 
rails started from an elevated position, and 
each formed a sort of wide-spreading 5, so 
that travellers when passing the curve ex 
perienced the sensation as if they were 
suspended in great was the 
momentum that twenty seconds sufficed to 
cover one thousand two hundred feet, a rate 
of over forty miles an hour ! 

To the switchbacks of former days all 
sorts of names were given. At present, 
out of England, they are usually termed 
“Russian mountains.” Then they were 
called sometimes “ French mountains,” 
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sometimes “ Egyptian mountains”; others 
were named the “leap over Niagara.” 

All these “ mountains,” whether Russian, 
French, or Egyptian, it need hardly be 
said, gave rise to numerous accidents, and, 
after being a long time in vogue, were finally 
suppressed by the police. It was this 
venerable form of amusement which, some 
fifteen years or so ago, was greeted as 
another “ latest novelty.” 

It was much the same with “looping the 
This feat, one of the latest and 
most up-to-date acrobatic performances, 
delighted our grandfathers. During the 
first half of the nineteenth century de 
scriptions of it are found in almost every 
newspaper, accompanied by illustrations ; 
after that it seems to have been completely 
forgotten. Then, sixty years later, it comes 
back to us from America possessing all the 
attraction of the “ latest invention.” 

In 1833, when it made its first appearance, 
the “loop,” for some reason or other, had 
but very slight success. The inventor, a 
French engineer of the name of Clavitres, 
set it up in the Paris Hippodrome, and the 
first journey was performed by two monkeys. 
The monkeys were succeeded by amateur 
performers. Anyone who liked to pay a 
penny could go round the “loop” comfort- 
ably seated in a small car similar to those 
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used on roundabouts. A dozen years or 
and once more we find the 
“loop” installed at Havre. The news- 
papers of the day relate the opening 
ceremony with many details. At first the 
car, instead of passengers, contained two 
sacks filled with sand weighing about seventy 
pounds each. In the florid language of a 
journalist of the time, everything was regu 
lated so exactly that the car “ expired directly 
under the windows of a certain noted lady ; 
a bouquet of flowers falling at the feet of 
this beauty would have appeared clumsy in 
comparison.” 

Afterwards, eggs, flowers, and glasses full 
of water were put into the car; not an egg 
was broken ; not a flower slipped from its 
place ; not a drop of water overflowed. But, 
quite oblivious of the fact that scores of 
people had formerly gone round the “ loop ” 
in perfect safety, nobody now dared to take 
the risk of the journey. The first to do so 
was a workman who had been a spectator, 
and he volunteered to go round. He arrived, 
naturally, safely at his destination. When 
asked what his impressions had been, he said 
that from the moment he actually entered the 
“loop” his mind became a blank. As he 
left it and ascended the final slope he began 
to clap his hands. Everybody warmly con- 
gratulated the bold fellow, and a collection 
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made for him amongst the audience brought 
in five pounds, which was handed over to 
him. Thereupon a second spectator was not 
long in coming forward. He obtained an 
equal success, but the collection in his favour 
only brought two pounds. After this people 
began to tire of the “loop,” and it went out 
of fashion until 1865, when it once more 
made an appearance in Paris. On this 
occasion the car left the rails, the man in it 
being killed on the spot. The result was 
that the police prohibited the continuance of 
this form of entertainment. 

But, you say, if switchbacks and “loops” 
are old, motor-cars and bicycles at least are 
new. 

Once more you are wrong. One of the 
earliest steam carriages—fhe earliest of all, 
the French claim—that of Cugnot, was con- 
structed in 1770, and is now to be seen in 
a Paris museum. ‘Towards 1830, to come a 
little nearer to our own time, many of the 
principal English roads were traversed by 
motor-cars fitted up as coaches. The cari- 
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of these precursors of modern automobilism 
records many accidents. ‘Thus, Dance’s 
motor-car came to grief by running into a 
heap of stones purposely placed in the way 
by some malevolent person. 

For four or five years motor-cars seem to 
have captured public favour. They were to 
be seen running on a dozen of the principal 
main roads. ‘The “ Enterprise” and the 
“Autopsy” ran between London and Brighton. 
The “Era” was at Dublin. In 1835 the 
“ Erin,” an enormous sort of steam omnibus, 
in which twenty passengers could travel com 
fortably, was constructed. For his private 
use Mr. Hancock built a very dainty and 
light steam phaeton—none other, in fact, 
than the modern private motor—which, in 
the words of its inventor, “circulates in 
London among the horses and _ vehicles 


without incommoding or hurting anybody.” 
It is true that Hancock’s phaeton could 
hardly exceed a maximum speed of ten or 
eleven miles an hour. The automobile of 1835 
was a prudent automobile. Strangely enough, 














THE “ DANDY-HORSE” CYCLE oF 1818. 


cature on the preceding page shows the 
ridicule with which the carriages were 
received. In 1831 a  motor-car, con- 
structed 
Hancock, plied regularly between London 
and Stratford. Another, made by Dance, 
ran, from February to June of that year, 
between Cheltenham and Gloucester. It 
covered in full about three thousand five 
hundred miles, and carried a total of three 
thousand passengers, running at an average 
speed of twelve miles an hour. ‘The history 





by an engineer of the name of 


from that date onward there seems to be 
no further mention of it until its resurrection 
about twenty years ago. 

As for the bicycle, this made its first 
appearance something like one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago ; 1t was the invention of 
the celebrated aeronaut, Blanchard. Baron 
von Draise, forester to the Duke of Baden, 
patented in 1818 another machine, termed 
in England the “dandy-horse,” and in 
France “ draisienne.” ‘To say the truth, the 
dandy-horse was a very simple apparatus, 
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as may be seen by a glance at the fore- 
going illustration from a contemporary print. 
Seated on a stuffed saddle, the feet just 
touching the ground, the rider pushed alter- 
nately with the right and left foot. When 
his wooden mount had acquired a certain 
speed, it was possible to run a few yards 
without further effort. The Baron, unwilling 
to make an exhibition of himself in public, 
sent his servant to work the “ velocipede,” 
as it ought to be termed, in one of the public 
gardens in Pans. The result was a complete 
fiasco, and the draisienne and its rider were 
greeted with shouts of derisive laughter by 
all who saw them. 

The draisienne was once more to reappear 
in its primitive form in 1896, when an “in- 
ventor” reconstructed it in a very cheap 
form. Here and there children are still te 
be seen on these two-wheeled “ horses.” 

Machine-guns, revolvers, and cannon that 
are loaded at the breech—guns, in fact, of 
every system—have num- 
erous ancestors. Here, 
again, the old invention 
and the modern discovery 
are indistinguishable one 
from the other. The speci- 
mens of curious antique 
arms, able in many ways 
to bear the comparison 
with our modern weapons, 
are innumerable, and are 
to be found. in many 
museums. Hammerless 
guns existed as early as 
1818. 

Weapons with several 
barrels, as well as those 
with the revolving barrel, 
are said to have existed 
so early as the seventeenth 
century, which would do 
away with the claim made 
by the Americans that it 
is they who invented the 
revolver. In the reign of 
Louis XIV. the Duke of 
St. Aignan had a pistol 
which fired three shots 
consecutively and a 
musket which fired seven. 
Le Couvreux, the French 
King’s armourer, made in 
1654 what he termed a 
hooting - machine, none 
other than the ancestor 


of the mitrailleuse. 
find 
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three centuries ago even of the peaceful 
cannon used by agriculturists in their at- 
tempts to break up hail-storms. In his 
memoirs Benvenuto Cellini records that he 
succeeded in diverting a terrible storm which 
was advancing on Rome, by firing volleys at 
the clouds with several batteries of artillery 
from the Fort of Saint Ange. In Italy, 
Burgundy, and many other places in Europe 
vine-growers at present act precisely as they 
were advised to do by Cellini in the sixteenth 
century. 

To-day the attention of science is directed 
to nothing more keenly than to the problem 
of aerial navigation. Is the day approaching, 
or is it not, when we will be able to fly like 
the birds? Nobody is ignorant of the fact 
that the great Leonardo da Vinci in the 
fifteenth century thought out a sort of 
mechanical birds, which are the prototypes 
of some of the most modern descriptions of 
flying-machines. “Da Vinci,” says one of 
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his biographers, “filled small bags, made 
of very light material and having the form of 
birds, with an air lighter than the atmosphere. 
He then threw them out of a window or 
from a roof, and acquired during his lifetime 


the reputation of being the inventor of 


‘mechanical birds that would fly.” The 
previous illustration, which dates from the 
eighteenth century, shows a man in the 
act of flying in such a manner as would 
assuredly excite envy at the present day. 
Even the aerial war of which so much has 
been spoken recently—that is to say, the 
navigation of the atmosphere by an aerial 
fleet—is an idea already quite venerable ; it 
dates back at least a century. When 
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on, and it is not impossible that before long 
the work commenced about twenty years ago 
will be resumed. To complete this part of 
the subject, our readers may be reminded 
that there is an authentic instance on record 
of a submarine boat exhibited on the Thames 
in 1625, on board of which was King 
James I. Fulton, the inventor of steam 
navigation, had elaborated complete plans of 
a submarine at the beginning of last century. 
As for torpedoes, an attempt was made 
during the American Revolutionary War to 
blow up an English man-of-war with one 
of these destructive modern inventions. 

In the reign of Louis XIV. it is certain 
that lifts were already invented. We read in 














NAPOLEON'S ENGINEERS PROPOSED TO ATTACK ENGLAND WITH A FLEET OF RALLOONS AND KITES, AS WELL AS BY 
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was scheming the invasion of 


Napoleon 
Great Britain, his engineers, in the very fore- 
front of their plans, placed a fleet of balloons. 
The very singular engraving of the epoch here 
introduced shows us the Channel, and, over- 
head, a great number of balloons heralded by 


a swarm of kites. A number of years have 
passed away since then, and still balloons and 
kites are very much to the fore. The aerial fleet, 
however, is not the only thing that is curious 
in this engraving. At the bottom of the 
picture may be perceived a submarine road, 
none other, in fact, than the tunnel under the 
sea, joining the French and English coasts. 
Soldiers and artillery are to be seen traversing 
this road ; all that is wanting are the rails 
and the locomotives. A century later there is 
again talk of carrying out the colossal project 
of a submarine tunnel between England and 
France. The discussion is even now going 


a work of the time that staircases are likely 
for the future to be suppressed and super- 
seded by a machine called a lift, “ by which 
you can mount from the ground floor 
to the first, second, or even to the seventh 
floor, if there is one.” In his journal 
Dangeau has a note to the effect that there 
was one of these lifts at Chantilly. The 
Duchess, daughter of Louis XIV., was not 
satisfied until she had one at Versailles ; but 
one fine day the lift stopped midway up, 
with the result that the lady was kept fuming 
in the air for three mortal hours between the 
ground floor and the garret. This incident 
was the cause of lifts being practically 
abandoned. ‘They are said to have been the 
invention of M. Villayer, one of the forty 
Academicians. From all accounts they seem 
to have been almost identical with our 
present lifts, even down to the name. 
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To-day pneumatic tubes are in use in 
many places to send correspondence and 
small postal packets very expeditiously, and 
in speaking of them we are rather proud of 
modern ingenuity. Here again, however, we 
have been long forestalled. In 1844 an 
Englishman, Mr. H. James, proposed that 
the French Post Office should carry out a 
project of this kind which had already been 
tested with success. Letters and packets 
placed in a long tube had been propelled to 
the other end almost instantaneously by the 
simple action of a piston. The person who 
invented this tube declared that, even if it 
were a thousand feet fn length, letters would 
traverse it equally quickly. But Mr. James 
himself had been forestalled by at least a 
quarter of a century by a Scotch inventor, 
who had prepared a cut-and-dried scheme for 
pneumatic dispatch. 

If we now turn to small inventions, those 
trifles which form the commodities of daily 
existence, we find exactly the same state of 
things prevailing. Pens containing reservoirs 
for ink date from the. seventeenth century. 
In a volume entitled “ Journal of a Traveller 
in Paris, 1657,” there is a description of a 
“silver pen in which 
ink can be placed with 
out its drying up, and 
by means of which it 
is possible to cover 
a quire of paper with 
writing.” In 1820 this 
invention was again 
re-invented by a certain 
M. Hoyau, and it is 
unnecessary to tell our 
readers how flourish- 
ing itis to-day. Pen- 
knives “which will cut 
pens at one stroke,” 
combination — padlocks 
and letter padlocks, 


invisible inks, walking- 
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sticks and umbrellas*combined, or which form 
seats, guns, watches, telescopes, and whistles 
were in current use in the seventeenth 
century, and some even date back to the 
fifteenth century. 

The Romans, it is said, were acquainted 
with gunpowder and printing, and they 
thought very highly of pa# de foie gras, which 
is usually attributed to the celebrated master 
of gastronomic ceremonial, M. de Contades. 

As a last resource you may be inclined to 
pin your faith in modern superiority to some- 
thing that you feel convinced nobody had 
ever heard of before the present generation 
to wit, the cake-walk! Go to the British 
Museum and find your way to the room con- 
taining that admirable collection of ancient 
Greek statuettes which have revealed new 
worlds to so many visitors. What is this you 
see? None other than a lady who lived 
2,400 years ago in an attitude that seems 
strangely familiar. With head thrown well 
back and arms outstretched, the little figure 
is so evidently performing the strange antics 
dear to American negroes that you rub your 
eyes in amazement, unwilling to trust the 
evidence of your senses. 

And so we might 
continue our catalogue 
indefinitely and _ write 
volumes concerning the 
antiquity of “new” dis- 
coveries. Far be it from 
us, however, to contest 
the originality or bold- 
ness of inventors to-day. 
Their merit cannot be 
disputed. At the same 
time their predecessors 
have in many particu- 
lars forestalled them, 
and it would be equally 
absurd to try to deny 
their merit or what we 
owe to them. 
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The Memoirs of Sarah Bernhardt. 


CHAPTER XII. — PirtspurG — NIAGARA 


NE of mylong-cherished dreams 
was about to be realized. I 
was at last to see the Niagara 
Falls. I had just arrived at 
Pittsburg, where I met a friend 
who was to accompany me to 
Buffalo and take me to see the Falls, which 
he himself regarded with a kind of passion. 
Together with his brother, Mr. T , he 
owned one of the largest steel manufactories 
and several petroleum mines, and frequently 
he would start off like a madman, quite un- 
expectedly, and take a rest at a place close to 
the Niagara Falls. The deafening sound of 
the cataracts seemed like music after the 
hard, hammering, strident noise of the forges, 
and the limpidity of the silvery cascades 
rested his eyes and refreshed his lungs, 





saturated as they were with petroleum and 
smoke. 

My friend’s buggy, drawn by two magnifi- 
cent horses, took us along in a_ bewildering 
whirlwind of splashing mud and _ blinding 


snow. It had been raining for a week, and 
Pittsburg in 1881 was not what it is at 
present, although it was a city which impressed 
one on account of its commercial genius. 
The black mud ran along the streets, and 
everywhere in the sky rose huge patches of 
thick, black, opaque smoke, but there was a 
certain grandeur about it all, for work was 
king there. Trains ran through the streets, 
laden with barrels of petroleum or piled 
as high as possible with charcoal and 
coal. That fine river, the Ohio, carried 
steamers, barges, loads of timber fastened 
together and forming enormous rafts, which 
floated down the river, only to be stopped on 
the way by the owner for whom they were 
destined. The timber is marked and no one 
else thinks of taking it. I am told that the 
wood is no longer conveyed in this way, 
which is a pity. 

Finally we drew up at my friend’s home. 
He introduced his brother to me, a charming 
man, but very cold and “correct,” and so 
quiet that I was astonished. 

“My poor brother is deaf,” said my com- 
panion, after I had been exerting myself for 
five minutes to talk to him in my gentlest 
voice. I looked at this poor millionaire, who 
was living in the most extraordinary noise 


Home AGAIN. 

and who could not even hear the faintest 
echo of the outrageous uproar. I wondered 
whether he was to be envied or pitied. 

There was silence evervwhere, and I 
wondered why. My friend’s brother scarcely 
ever spoke, and when he did ‘his voice was 
so low that I had great difficulty in under- 
standing him. 

Lunch had been prepared for us in the 
winter conservatory—a nook of magnificent 
verdure and flowers. We had just taken our 
seats at the table when the songs of a 
thousand birds burst forth like a fanfare. 
Underneath some large leaves whole families 
of canaries were imprisoned behind invisible 
nets. There were birds everywhere—up in 
the air, under my chair, on the table behind 
me. I tried to quiet this shrill uproar by 
shaking my napkin and speaking in a loud 
voice, but the little feathered tribe only sang 
the louder. 

At five o’clock it was quite dusk, and I 
wanted to go back to my hotel. My friend 
asked if I would allow him to take me back 
by the hills. The road was rather longer, 
but I should be able to have a bird’s-eye 
view of Pittsburg, and he assured me that it 
was quite worth while. We started off m 
the buggy with two fresh horses, and a few 
minutes later I had the wildest dream. It 
seemed to me that he was Pluto, the god 
of the infernal regions, and I was Proserpine. 
We were travelling through our empire 
at a quick trot, drawn by our winged 
horses. All round us we could see fire and 
flames. The blood-red sky was blurred with 
long black trails that looked like widows’ 
veils. From the ground uprose long arms of 
iron, stretched heavenwards as if mm snpre- 
cation. These arms threw forth smoke, 
flames, or sparks, which fell again in a shower 
of stars. The buggy carried us on up the 
hills, and the cold froze our limbs, while the 
fires excited our brains. It was then that 
my friend told me of his love for the Niagara 
Falls. He spoke of them more like a lover 
than an admirer, and told me he liked best 
to visit them alone. He spoke of the rapids 
with such intense passion that I felt rather 
uneasy, and began to wonder whether he was 
quite in his right mind. I grew alarmed, for 
he was driving along the very verge of th 
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precipice at the side of the hill-road. I 
glanced at him sideways. His face was 
calm, but his underlip twitched slightly, 
and I had noticed this particularly with his 
deaf brother also. By this time I was 
quite nervous. The cold and the fires, this 
demoniacal drive, the sound of the anvils 
ringing out mournful chimes which seemed 
to come from under the earth; then the 


deep forge-whistle, sounding like a desperate 
cry rending the silence of the night; the 


chimney-stacks spitting forth their smoke 
with a perpetual death-rattle, and the wind, 
which had just risen, twisting the streaks of 
smoke into spirals, which it sent up towards 
the sky or beat down all at once upon our 
heads—altogether this wild dance of the 
natural and the human elements affected my 
whole nervous system so that it was quite 
time for me to get back to the hotel. I 
sprang out of the carriage quickly on arriv- 
ing, and arranged to see my friend at Buffalo. 
But, alas ! I was never to see him again. He 
took cold that very day, and could not 
meet me there, and the following year I 
heard that he had been dashed against the 
rocks when trying to navigate a boat in the 
rapids. He died of his passion—for his 
passion. 

At the hotel all the artistes were awaiting 
me, as I had forgotten we were to havea 
rehearsal of “La Princesse Georges” at 
half-past four. I noticed a face that was 
unknown to me among the members of the 
company, and on making inquiries about this 
person found that he was an illustrator who 
had brought an introduction from Jarrett. He 
isked to be allowed to make a few sketches 
of me, and after giving orders that he 
should be taken to a seat I did not trouble 
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any more about 
him. We had to 
hurry through the 
rehearsal in order 
to be at the theatre 
in time for the per- 
formance of “ Frou- 
Frou,” which we 
were giving that 
night. The re- 
hearsal was accord- 
ingly rushed and 
gabbled through, so 
that it was soon 
over, and the 
stranger took his 
departure, refusing 
to let me look at 
his sketches on the 

plea that he wanted to touch them up before 

I saw them. My joy was great the following 

day when Jarrett arrived at my hotel perfectly 

furious, holding in his hand the principal 
newspaper of Pittsburg, in which our illus- 
trator, who turned out to be a journalist, had 
written an article giving at full length an 
account of the dress rehearsal of “ Frou- 

Frou”! “In the play of ‘ Frou-Frou,’ ” wrote 

this delightful lunatic, “there is only one 

scene of any importance, and that is the one 
between the two sisters. Mme. Sarah 

Bernhardt did not impress me greatly, and, as 

to the artistes of the Comédie Frangaise, I 

considered they were mediocre. The costumes 

were not very fine, and in the ball scene the 
men did not wear dress-suits.” 

Jarrett was wild with rage, and I was wild 
with joy. He knew my horror of reporters, 
and he had introduced this one in an under- 
hand way, hoping thereby to get a good 
advertisement. The journalist imagined that 
we were having a dress rehearsal of “ Frou- 
Frou,” while we were merely rehearsing 
Alexandre Dumas’ “ Princesse Georges” for 
the sake of refreshing our memory. He had 
mistaken the scene between the Princesse 
Georges and the Comtesse de Terremonde 
for the scene in the third act between the 
two sisters in “ Frou-Frou.” We were all of 
us wearing our travelling costumes, and he 
was surprised at not seeing the men in dress- 
coats and the women in evening dress. What 
fun this was for our company and for all the 
town !—-and, I may add, what a subject it 
furnished for the jokes of all the rival news- 
papers ! 

I had to play two days at Pittsburg, and 
then go on to Bradford, Erie, Toronto, and 
arrive at Buffalo on Sunday. It was my 
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intention to give all the members of my 
company a day’s entertainment at the Falls, 
but Abbey, too, wanted to invite them. In 
order to settle the matter we agreed to share 
the féve between us. The artistes accepted 
our invitations with the most charming good 
grace and we took the train for Buffalo, The 
carriages met our train and took us to the 
Hotel d’Angleterre. 

What shall I say of the Falls? 

I remained more than an hour on the 
balcony _hol- 
lowed out of the 
rock. My eyes 
filled with tears 
as I stood there, 
so deeply was 
I moved by the 
splendour of the 
sight. A radiant 
sun made the 
air around us 
iridescent. There 
were rainbows 
everywhere, 
lighting up the 
atmosphere 
with their soft 
colours. The 
pendants of hard 
ice hanging 
along the rocks 
on each side 
looked like 
enormous jewels. 
We went down 
in narrow cages, 
which glided 
gently into a tube 
arranged in the 
cleft of the 
enormous rock. 
We arrived in 
this way under 
the American Falls. 


THE PRETENDED ARTIST, 


They were there almost 
over our heads, sprinkling us with their many- 
In front of us, protecting us 
from the Falls, was a heap of icicles, forming 


coloured drops. 


quite a little mountain. Over this we 
climbed, each to the best of his ability. 
Finally we arrived at the highest point of the 
ice. There the appearance of the cataract 
was almost threatening. We were covered 
by the impalpable mist which rises in the 
midst of the tumultuous noise. I gazed 
upon the scene, bewildered and fascinated by 
the rapid movement of the water, which 
looked like a wide, unfolding sheet of 
silver, dashed constantly into a rebound- 
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ing, splashing heap, with a noise unlike 
any sound I had ever heard. I very easily 
turn dizzy, and I am certain that if I had 
been alone I should have remained there for 
ever with my eye fixed on the hurrying sheet 
of water, my mind lulled by the fascinating 
sound, and my limbs numbed by the 
treacherous cold which encircled us. I 
had to be dragged away. 

We had to descend again, and this was not 
so easy as it had been to climb up. I took 
the walking-stick 
belonging to one 
of my friends 
and then sat 
down on the ice. 
By putting the 
stick under my 
legs I was able 
to slide down to 
the bottom. All 
the others imi- 
tated me, and it 
was a comical 
sight to see forty 
people descend- 
ing the ice-hill in 
this way. There 
were several 
somersaults and 
collisions and 
plenty of laugh- 
ter. A quarter 
of an hour later 
we were all at 
the hotel, where 
luncheon had 
been ordered. 
We were all cold 
and hungry. It 
was warm inside 
the hotel and 
the meal smelt 
good. 

When luncheon was over the landlord of 
the hotel asked me to go into a small 
drawing-room, where a surprise awaited me. 
On entering I saw, on a table protected 
under a long glass box, the Niagara Falls in 
miniature, with the rocks looking like pebbles. 
A large glass represented the sheet of water, 
and glass threads represented the Falls. 
Here and there was some foliage of a 
hard, crude green. Standing up on a little 
hillock of ice was a figure intended for 
myself. It was enough to make one 
howl with horror, the whole thing was so 
hideous. I managed to raise a broad smile 
for the benefit of the hotel-keeper, by way of 
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congratulating him on his good taste, but 
I was petrified on recognising the man-servant 
of the brothers of Pittsburg. It was they 
who had sent this monstrous caricature of 
the most beautiful thing in the world. I 
read the letter which their domestic handed 
me, and my disdain melted ; they had gone 
to so much trouble, and they were so 
delighted with the idea of giving me any 
pleasure. I dismissed the valet, after giving 
him a letter for his masters, and I asked the 
hotel-keeper to send the work of art to Paris, 
carefully packed. I hoped that it might 
arrive in fragments. But the thought of it 
haunted me, and I wondered how my friend’s 
passion for the Falls could be reconciled with 
the idea of such a gift! Whilst admitting that 
his imaginative mind might have hoped to 
be able to carry out his idea, how was it that 
he was not indignant at the sight of this gro- 
tesque imitation? How had he ventured to 
send it to me? How was it that my friend 
loved the Falls ?—what had he understood 
{ their marvellous grandeur? Since his 
death I have questioned my own memory of 
m a hundred times, but all in vain. He 
died for them, rolling in their waters, killed 
by their caresses; yet I cannot think that 
he could ever have seen how beautiful they 
really were. 

Fortunately I was called away, as the 
carriage was ready, and everyone waiting for 
me. The horses started off with us, trotting 
in that weary way peculiar to tourists’ horses. 
MW hen we arrived on the Canadian shore we 

l. xxix.—41. 
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had to get out of the carriage and array our- 


selves in black or yellow mackintoshes. We 
looked like so many heavy, dumpy sailors 
who were wearing these garments for the first 
time. There were two large cells to shelter 
us, one for the women and the other for the 
men. Everyone undressed, more or less, in 
the midst of wild confusion, and making a 
little package of our clothes we gave it into 
the keeping of the woman in charge. With 
the mackintosh hood drawn tightly under the 
chin, hiding the hair entirely, an enormous 
blouse, much too wide, covering the whole 
body, fur boots with roughened soles to 
avoid broken legs and heads, and immense 
mackintosh breeches in zouave style, the 
prettiest and slenderest woman was at once 
transformed into a huge, cumbersome, 
awkward bear. An iron-tipped cudgel to 
carry in the hand completed this becom- 
ing .costume. I looked more ridiculous 
than the others, for I would not cover 
my hair, and in the most pretentious way I 
had fastened some roses into my mackintosh 
blouse. . The women went into raptures on 
seeing me. “How pretty she looks like 
that!” they exclaimed. “She always finds 
a way to be chic; whatever happens!” The 
men kissed my bear’s-paw in the most gallant 
way, bowing low, and ‘saying in low tones : 
“ Always the queen, the fairy, the goddess, 
the divinity!” ‘And I went along, purring 
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with content, and quite satisfied with myself, 
until, as I passed the counter where the girl 
who issues the tickets was sitting, I caught 
sight of myself in the glass. I looked 
enormous and ridiculous, with my _ roses 
pinned to my mackintosh, and the curly 
locks of hair forming a kind of peak to my 
clumsy hood. I appeared to be stouter than 
any of the others, because the silver belt I 
was wearing round my waist drew up the 
hard folds of the mackintosh round my hips. 
My thin face was 
nearly covered 
by my hair, 
which was _flat- 
tened down by 


my hood. My 
eyes could not 
be seen, and 


only my mouth, 
which is rather 
large, served to 
show that this 
barrel was a 
human being. 
Furious with 
myself for my 
pretentious 
coquetry, and 
ashamed of my 
own weakness 
for having been 
so content with 
the pitiful, in- 
sincere flattery 
of people who 
were making fun 
of me, I decided 
to remain as I 
was as a punish- 
ment for my 
stupid vanity. 
There were a 
number of 
strangers among 
us who nudged 
each other, pointing to me and laughing slily 
at my absurd get-up, and this was only what 
I deserved. 

We went down the flight of steps cut in the 
block of ice in order to get underneath the 
Canadian Falls. The sight there was most 
strange and extraordinary. Above me I saw 
an immense cupola of ice hanging in space, 
attached only on one side to the rock. From 
this cupola thousands of icicles of the most 
varied shapes were hanging. There were 
dragons, crosses, laughing faces, 
sorrowful hands with six fingers, 





arrows, 
faces, 
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deformed feet, incomplete human bodies, 
and women’s long locks of hair. In fact, 
with the help of the imagination and by 
fixing the gaze with half-shut eyes, the 
illusion is complete, and in less time than 
it takes to describe all this one can evoke 
all the pictures of Nature and of our dreams, 
all the wild conceptions of a diseased mind 
or the realities of a reflective brain. 

In front of us were small steeples of ice, 
some of them, proud and erect, standing out 
against the sky ; 
others, ravaged 
by the wind 
which gnaws the 
ice, looking like 
minarets ready 
for the muezzin. 
On the right a 
cascade was 
rushing down as 
noisily as on the 
other side, but 
the sun had 
commenced _ its 
descent towards 
the west and 
everything was 
tinged with a 
rosy hue. The 
water splashed 
over us, and we 
were suddenly 
covered with 
small silvery 
waves. which, 
when shaken 
slightly, stiffened 
against Our mac- 
kintoshes. It 
shoal of 


was a 
very small fish 
which had had 


the misfortune to 
be driven into 
the current, and 
which had come to die in the dazzling bril- 
liancy of the setting sun. On the other side 
there was a small block which looked like 
a rhinoceros entering the water. 

“TI should love to mount on that,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes; but it is impossible,” replied one 
of my friends. 

“Oh, as to that, nothing is impossible,” I 
said. “There is only the risk. The crevice 
to be covered is not a yard across.” 

“No; but it is deep,” remarked an actor 
who was with us. 
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“Well,” I said, 
“my dog is just 
dead. I will bet 
a dog that I go, 
and I will choose 
the dog.” 

Abbey was 
fetched immedi- 
ately, but he only 
arrived in time to 


see me on the 
block. I came 
very near falling 
into the crevice, 
and when I was 
on the back of 
the rhinoceros I | 
could not stand | 
up. It was as | 


smooth and trans-  § 
parent as artificial 
ice. I sat down on its 
back, holding on to the 
little hump, and I 
declared that if no one 
came to fetch me I 
should stay where I was, 
as I had not the courage 
to move a step on this 
slippery back ; and then, 


too, it seemed to me as : » 


oe 
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though it moved slightly. 
I began to lose my self- 
possession. I felt dizzy—but I had won my 
dog. Myexcitement was over and I was seized 
with fright. Everyone gazed at me in a be- 
wildered way, and that increased my terror. 
My sister went into hysterics and my dear 
Guérard groaned in a_ heartrending way, 
“Oh, heavens! My dear Sarah! Oh, 
heavens!” ‘The artist was making sketches, and 
fortunately the company had gone farther up, 
in order to get to the Falls in time. Abbey 
besought me to return, and poor Angelo, the 
actor who had stayed behind with us, added 
his supplications. But I told them I felt 
giddy, and I could not and would not cross 
again. Angelo then sprang across the crevice 
and, remaining there, called for a plank and 
hatchet. 

“Bravo! bravo!” I exclaimed, from the 
back of my rhinoceros. 

The plank was brought; it was an old 
black piece of wood, and I glanced at it sus- 
piciously. The hatchet cut into the tail of 
my rhinoceros, and the plank was fixed 
firmly by Angelo on my side and held by 
Abbey and my butler, Claude, on the other 
side. I let myself slide over the crupper of 
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my rhinoceros, and I arrived at the three 
flat stepping-places which, with the hatchet, 
the actor had hollowed out for me. I then 
started, not without terror, along the rotten 
plank of wood, which was so narrow that I 
was obliged to put one foot in front of the 
other—the heel over the toe. I returned in 
a very feverish state to the hotel, and the 
artist brought me the droll sketches he had 
taken. 

After a light luncheon I was to start again 
by the train, which had been waiting for us 
twenty minutes. All the others had taken 
their places some time before. I was leaving 
without having seen the rapids in which my 
poor Pittsburg friend met his death. 

Our long journey was nearly at an end. 
After bidding farewell to the capitals which 
I had visited a few months previously I set 
sail for Europe. On arriving on board 
LT’ Amérique, the boat which had brought me 
out, I received a cablegram from Havre asking 
me to give a performance for the benefit of 
the lifeboat-men. I was delighted at the idea, 
and sent word at once that I agreed, and that 
I should be charmed to do it. The thought 
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of returning to my own country, and, as soon 
as the boat arrived, of being able to dry tears, 
to bring smiles to the lips of children, and 
to grasp the strong, rough hands of so many 
brave, heroic men—all this caused me the 
deepest emotion. 

Detesting sea-travelling though I usually 
do, I set out this time with a light heart and 
smiling face, disdainful of the horrible dis- 
comfort caused by the voyage. 

We had not left New York forty-eight 
hours when the boat stopped. I sprang out 
of my berth and was soon on deck, fearing 
some accident to our boat—PAantom, as we 
had nicknamed it. In front of us a French 
boat had been waving signal flags. The 
captain, who had given the replies to these 
signals, sent for me and explained the working 
and the orthography of the signals. I must 
confess to my shame that I could not 
remember anything he told me. A small 
boat was lowered from the other ship, and 
two sailors embarked, together with a young 
man very poorly 
dressed and 
with a pale face. 
Our captain had 
the steps lowered, 
the small boat 
approached, and 
the young man, 
escorted by two 
sailors, came on 
deck. One of 
them handed a 
letter to the officer 
who was waiting 
at the top of the 
steps. He read 
it, and, looking at 
the young man, 
he said, quietly, 
**Follow me!”’ 
The small boat 
and_ the _ sailors 
returned to the 
ship, the boat 
was hoisted, the 
engine _ shrieked, 
and after the usual 
salute the two 
ships continued 
their way. 

The unfortunate 
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young man was brought before the captain. 
I went away, after asking the captain to 
tell me presently what was the meaning 
of it all, unless it should prove to be a 
secret. Some time after the captain came 
himself and told me. The young man 
was a poor artist, an engraver, who had 
managed to slip on board a steamer bound 
for New York. He had not a coin in his 
possession for his passage ; he had not even 
been able to pay for an emigrant’s ticket. 
He had hoped to get through without being 
noticed, hiding under bales of various kinds. 
He had, however, been taken ill, and it was 
this illness which had betrayed him. Shiver- 
ing with cold and fever he had talked 
aloud in his sleep, uttering the most inco- 
herent words. He was taken into the 
infirmary, and when there he had confessed 
everything. ‘The captain undertook to make 
him accept what I sent him for his journey 
to America. The story soon spread and 
other passengers made a collection, so that 
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the young engraver found himself 
very soon in possession of a fortune 
of forty-eight pounds. 
Three days later he brought me a little 
wooden box, manufactured, carved, and en- 


graved by himself. This little box is now 
nearly full of petals of flowers, for every year 
on the 7th of May I receive a small bouquet 
of flowers with these words, always the same 
year after year: “‘ Gratitude and devotion.” 


END. 
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5 - OW like Jim to have kept 








2 badd] Fs away on those special occa- 
eC S79 15) sions when she really wanted 
a. him—and said so—and to 

vz come now when—when a 








meeting could only be very 
unpleasant to both ! 

Had she not written a long, explanatory, 
and not unkind letter with the object of 
avoiding a scene? And where was the use 
of being impulsive now, when it was too late ? 

Stella’s lips closed on each other very 
firmly and lost for the moment something of 
the childlike quality of their curves as she 
put this question to her 
own mind. It was not so 
much a question, though, 
as a proposition. At 
twenty we do not doubt 
the wisdom or the strength 
of our decisions, 
nor the capacity 
to understand, 
sum up, and label 
our nearest and 
dearest. Life at 
that age is simple. 

She took a tele- 
gram from the 
mantel-shelf and 
studied it for per- 
haps the fourth 
time. “Coming 
to-day; arrive 
4.40.—Jim.” But 
to seek to trans- 
late the curt cipher 
of a “wire” is 
unsatisfactory at 
best. She had no 
key to the frame 
of mind that 
prompted the 
message, and she 
replaced the thin 
paper beneath the 
pedestal of the 
little bronze Mer- 
cury with a sigh. 

Of course, she 
would always be 
very fond of Jim, 
and had said so, in- 
hocently enough, 








‘SHE HAD NO KEY TO THE FRAME OF MIND THAT PROMPTED 
THE MESSAGE.” 


(Humour was not 
But to marry him 


him. 

Stella’s strong point !) 

was out of the question. 
The man who, in response to a girl’s sug- 


in her letter to 


gestion—request even—that he should run 
down from town to attend a dance—+he 
dance at the Manor—in her company ; 
when, moreover, she has gone the length of 
describing to him the frock she means to 
wear ; the man, admittedly her lover, who 
could firmly if regretfully refuse to avail him 
self of this privilege on the score of work 
was not the husband for her ! 

Oh, Jim was clever. Nobody doubted 
that. And he could make 
his “shop” interesting 
when he chose. She 
could sympathize, too, 
with his impatience when 
Uncle Ben—his guardian 

and her only 

near relative— 
hesitated to in- 
vest in a motor 
because “a good 
horse” was 
“good enough ” 
for him. But 
when it came 
to those papers 
in the L£éctri- 
ctan, all techni- 
cal terms and 
figures and dots, 
it was all very 
well for that snuffy 
old Professor Wat- 
son, whose opinion 
Jim seemed to 
value so highly, to 
talk about them 
as “solid” and 
“closely-reasoned” 
and “promising” 
productions ; they 
might, for any- 
thing she knew, 
be all that, but 
they were exces- 
sively dull and left 
her cold! She 
could not compre- 
hend a passion for 
accurate science. 
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When, two years since, James Dundas had 
asked her to be his wife, things looked quite 
different. She had had no experience ; he 
was the only man she knew, and they had 
been close friends for ten years. She thought 
she loved him. Also, he had appeared 
singularly attractive on that occasion. 

How well she 
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service inevitably belong. But on that May 
afternoon Jim had pleaded, for the first 
time, his own claims, and she—half startled, 
touched, wholly pleased with that new 
radiance shining in her comrade’s eyes, 
turning their grey to blue and transfiguring 
his wholesome face to positive comeliness 





remembered the 
day, early in May, 
when, down for 
one of his brief 
holidays, he told 
her his love! 
They were walk- 
ing home by way 
of the cliffs, their 
hands full of wild 
hyacinth, when 
he spoke, ab- 
ruptly, with that 
queer new hoarse- 
ness in his 
usually level 
voice, and with 
something — curi- 
ously tremulous 
breaking up the 
strong lines of 
his face. 

It was one of 
those rare days 
when spring, 
without warning, 











casts her tigress 
mood and turns 
to woo us with an irresistible caress. She 
stirs young blood to indiscretion, to broken, 
intimate speech, to unforeseen revealment of 
the heart’s most delicate desire. 

The season’s influence moved them both : 
Jim, to forego his habitual reserve and to 
speak with a shy courage, an ardour which 
sat well upon his young manhood and 
matched his clean simplicity of heart ; Stelia, 
to a soft responsiveness she seldom showed 
her old playmate, on whose absolute alle- 
giance she had unconsciously depended ever 
since the time of their first meeting—he a 
lanky boy in his teens, and she a bewildered 
atom newly torn from mother and home in 
the old pink villa among the Tuscan hills, 
and set down in the quiet grey house in a 
wind-bitten corner of a strange land. He 
had not wavered in his devotion, and this 
fact had never struck her as remarkable or 
as anything but perfectly natural. As, 
indeed, it was, since Stella was one of those 
rare and fortunate persons to whom love and 


“JIM HAD PLEADED, FOR THE FIRST TIME, HIS OWN CLAIMS,” 


had teen impelled to admit them, and finally 
to promise to marry him as soon as his 
position should be sufficiently secure. 

The memory of his face that day caused 
her a sharp twinge of discomfort now. 

After all, he had never been really interest 


ing again. He was a dear, good fellow, of 
course, but so dreadfully matter-of-fact. He 
knew how to do things. When you came to 
that, he was aosolutely to be relied on. But he 
never said anything striking, or picturesque, or 
sympathetic. You had to take all that sort 
of thing for granted. Anda woman wants to 
be told sometimes that she is charming, and 
desirable, and more to be worshipped than 
any other of her adorable sex. Poor old Jim, 
he didn’t understand women the least littk 
bit in the world. (And here Stella stumbled 
upon truth.) And as for love—ah, well, shi 
herself had but lately learned what love 
might mean—how passionate and vivid a 
thing it was! A lover, like a poet, must 
express himself at any cost. Right or wrong, 
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safe or dangerous, Love must claim his own. 
Artistic temperaments had of necessity 
always ignored the drab virtues of prudence 
and self-control. Hearts were made for one 
another in heaven. Was a promise, little 
more than a mistake, the outcome of extreme 
youth and ignorance, to prove the barrier to 
union here? Those lines Mr. Ashbourne 
the quick colour flushed her cheeks—quoted 
the night of the dance. She found them 
afterwards and got them by heart :— 
Let us, oh ! my dove, 
Let us be unashamed of soul 
As earth lies bare to heaven above. 
How is it under our control 
To love or not to love? 


It was after that last perfect waltz, while 
they sat together in the great hall. If Jim 
had been there, perhaps But he had 
stayed away for three months, though he 
knew Mr. Ashbourne remained a guest at 
the Manor. Did he, could he, care so very 
much after all ? 

“Dundas may possibly make a very good 
sort of husband, but, by Heaven, he doesn’t 
shine in the character of lover,” Mr. Ash- 
bourne had said upon one occasion. The 
speech had stung her vanity. But she was, 


even then, too much under the influence of 


the man who made it to criticise its taste. 
Much prettier speeches hung about her 
thoughts at present, together with echoes of 
dance-music and the faint, remembered scent 
of roses, his gift to her—wonderful flowers of 
great price sent from Regent Street. 

She was herself a rose incarnate in that 
distracting frock. Her radiant youth needed 
no supplement of bloom, he told her when 
she thanked him shyly, and wondered how 
the perfect petals chanced to match her gown 
so well. His dark, magnetic, masterful 
personality held and haunted her. 

Francis Ashbourne carried his forty and 
odd years and the subtly-suggested history of 
a chequered life with a semblance of grace 
and distinction attainable only to the finished 
man of the world ; to the innocent eyes of a 
maid, infinitely more attractive than the mere 
qualities of youth and good looks. He 
talked picturesquely of men and cities, 
modestly of hair-breadth chances of sport in 
remote wilds, rode straight to hounds, as 
even Uncle Ben, who most unreasonably 
disliked him, was forced to admit, and 
danced—divinely ! Then he could appre- 
ciate her voice, -its possibilities at least ; 
with his artist-soul and his knowledge of 
music he could not fail to sympathize with 
her desire for really first - rate training. 
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Uncle Ben always seemed restless if any- 
one praised her voice or suggested she had 
a talent which should be seriously cultivated. 
How ridiculous, how narrow, that, just 
because her poor father had been a failure, 
his gift to her of a singing voice should be 
wasted! (Stella had never known her Italian 
father, nor the fact that her mother had died 
literally of a broken heart.) Jim liked to 
hear her sing, but was hopelessly unmusical 
and didn’t count. A coal fell in the 
grate. The clock struck its soft, sonorous 
chime. Good gracious! Jim was due. 
Overdue—but, of course, the train would be 
late. 

She stirred the fire to a leaping flame, 
moved swiftly to the window, and peered 
vut. The short January day was done, and 
darkness pressed insistently against the panes. 
She shivered as though an uncanny influence 
touched her, snatched the curtains across the 
casements, turned on a light, and stood ex- 
pectant by the fireplace. A slim, bright 
figure, alert of pose, one hand rested lightly 
on the high mantel-shelf, the other held her 
skirt away from the slippered foot extended 
to the comfort of the fire. The capricious 
light played with the brilliants of a ring she 
wore, a thought too massive, perhaps, for the 
small white hand. 

The scrape of a step on the gravel! She 
started ; her heart hammered a little, though 
she told herself instantly how foolish this was. 
The step, deliberate and decided, came 
nearer, came close. The outer door, never 
fastened summer or winter, opened and shut. 
The sound of rubbing, prolonged, on the 
mat. This annoyed and nerved her. Who 
but Jim, under the circumstances, would stay 
to rub his boots so carefully ? 

“You must have had a cold journey,” 
she said, quite easily, as she moved to greet 
him with outstretched hand. “ You'll be 
glad of some tea.” 

“ Thanks,” he said, in a colourless voice, 
as she turned away to ring the bell. 

Perhaps it is quite as well that with such 
decent banalities our bitterest reproach or 
most vivid wooing must needs alike be pre- 
faced. Who shall say that it does not take 
a certain courage to respond politely to a 
suggestion of tea when all our world is 
reeling ? 

At last they faced each other across the 
little table, set, as usual, within the wide 
hearth-place. During the interval he had 
neither spoken nor looked at her, and she 
had been thankful to avoid his eyes. But 
he lifted them now from a close study 
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of the faded pattern of the carpet, and 
their direct gaze met and held hers. His 
face startled and repelled her. Its out- 
line looked harsh; the strongly-modelled 
brows gathered above grim, unfamiliar eyes ; 
a grey shadow lay on the thin cheeks and 
round the lips, unconcealed by a short, 
fair moustache. Weeks of hard, unflagging 
study, insufficient sleep, fresh air, or exercise 
had driven the colour from his face, and 
worn him down to a condition of extreme 
thinness. But it was pain, long unac- 
knowledged, sternly repressed, but gnawing 
relentlessly none the less at his naked heart, 
and now no longer to be denied, which 
stared ugly and almost cruel into the girl’s 
uninstructed eyes. For his part, he was 
shocked to find those eyes quite as innocent 
and lovely to-day as when, a little child, she 
chose to climb to his knees and forget her 
sorrows there. He saw the same unconscious 
appeal, the old wistful softness behind their 
dark fire, and the fact revolted while it 
wrung him. Heavens! Could the same 
woman write that letter and look at him 
with those eyes? 

“You got my wire?” He spoke in a 
hard, controlled voice, yet appeared to shape 
his words with effort. “I have to ask one 
or two questions. I want to know where 
Iam. Shall we—get to business ?” 

This was brutal. Stella’s eyes flashed. 
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“ By all means, since you put it that way. 
You are always so businesslike.” : 

“Yes, a man has to be—unless he’s a 
loafer. You say you must break 
off our engagement. Is it because you want 
to marry Ashbourne ?” 


“Jim, I never thought you could bx 
coarse.” 
“Very likely. But I want an answer to 


my question. I have a right to know.” 

She paled with anger at the savage in 
sistence of his manner ; also, she felt some 
thing very like fear. She was no coward, and 
1ad at all times the courage of her selfishness. 
But this was not the boy she had known and 
played with in childhood, nor the gentle, 
serious friend who, in spite of occasional 
lapses into what she called obstinacy, was 
usually to be cajoled into yielding and for 
giveness even when her own behaviour had 
been most unjust. Here was a strong man 
in the grip of that most primitive emotion, 
jealousy. And he looked like fighting th 
situation inch by inch, without remorse. 

She flung back her head with an imperious 
gesture and met his hard eyes in a flame of 
defiance. 

““Mr. Ashbourne loves me,” she said, her 
voice breaking a little, in spite of her pride, 
on the declaration, “and, rightly or wrongly, 
has told me so. Of course, I have given 
him no promise. He knew I was not free.” 

Jim laughed 
bitterly, rose, and 
paced the length 
of the room and 
back again. 

“Knew you 
were not free, 
but was not too 
honest to take 


m= advantage of my 
} absence. Oh, 
A} you don’t take 
j me for such a 

fool as nct to 


know the fellow 
has been making 
love to you these 
four months!” 


“Yet you 
never came, and 
never once let 
me know you 
suspected or 
cared.” 

He swung 
short round on 





his heel. 
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“TI trusted you at least.” 
“Trusted! I’m sick of that word. A 
woman wants more than trust.” 


Besides, I told 
I had 


“So it seems—or less. 
you why it was impossible to come. 
my work to do.” 

“ Oh, of course it was work. It always is. 
No one would suspect you of anything less 
praiseworthy. There are other considera- 
tions in the world, I suppose?” 

“Plenty. Unluckily, work has to come 
first.” 

“You think so, I know. Well, that’s one 
of the many points on which we disagree. I 
don’t choose to come second, anyway.’ But 
it’s nothing new. You always have been 
indifferent about what you are pleased, in 
your superior way, to consider little things.” 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Jim, under 
his breath, in angry amazement at the 
astounding injustice of these remarks. 

He had resumed his seat in the old, high- 
backed chair. The hand that grasped its oak 
arm showed the knuckles white and hard as 
if carved in stone ; the other, thrust in his 
pocket, clenched itself there. His attitude, 
as he leaned forward to stare rigidly into the 
fire, was one of tense, nervous control. 

“What do you mean?” he interrupted 
her, without shifting his gaze, and for the 
first time sheer misery forced itself into his 
voice. But Stella never heard it, and went 
on angrily :— 

“Tm thinking of Christmas more par- 
ticularly. When you wrote to say you were 
not coming, you remember—or perhaps you 
don’t—I wrote by return begging you to 
come, if only for the Dalehams’ dance.” 

“| remember,” he said, quietly, to the fire. 

She shot a glance of irritation at his 
averted profile. 

“It’s really very good of you to remember. 
Well, it comes to this: if you cared about 
me at all, if you knew what love meant, you 
would never have refused my request. Every- 
body thought your absence very strange, 
under the circumstances.” 

Slowly he turned his eyes upon her. 

“Who's everybody ?” he asked, doggedly. 
She made no reply and he went on: “Do 
you suppose I found it easy to stay away ?” 

“You found it possible, at all events. 
That is what concerns me ! ” 

“I thought you would understand,” he 
said, simply, and hurt her for the first time. 
“Can’t you see, dear, how—well, that my 
work is all for you? Of course, a man’s 
profession counts for something in his life, 
I won’t deny that ; but I stayed away—for 
Vol. xxix.—42, 


your sake. I didn’t dare leave off, you know. 
A man has to grind to get bread and butter 
these days, and I want to give you something 
more.” 

She interrupted impetuously :— 

“You don’t give me what I need, Jim. 
It’s so like you to talk of bread and butter 
and all that sort of thing. Some women 
would appreciate it, I dare say, but I can’t. 
It’s so unnecessary. For that matter, we are 
neither of us paupers.” 

“'H’m! I have about four hundred a year 
of my own, and what you have is no concern 
of mine. Anyhow, it doesn’t count. A 
decent chap doesn’t live on his wife’s money.” 
He no longer pleaded with her, but spoke 
with the finality of one who is forced into 
stating a fact so obvious as to remain outside 
the pale of discussion. 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake,” cried Stella, 
“spare me an exhibition of Scotch inde- 
pendence.” 

“There are worse things.” 

“Don’t be modest. You mean there is 
nothing half so good. Agreed. It’s far too 
good for me. ‘Too cut and dried. And 
I don’t understand a love that is always 
prudent ; something you can always put in 
the background and place second—as I said 
before—to work or any other mere duty. It 
may be the right thing. It may be much 
wiser and safer than another kind. But it’s 
not interesting, and it doesn’t satisfy me. 
That is why I want you to understand our 
engagement must be broken off.” 

“ And you will marry Ashbourne!” His 
passion this time matched, surpassed, her 
own. 

“He understands me. He never finds 
fault with me. He is content to do what I 
wish. You and I could never be happy. 
You must see that. After all, our engage- 
ment was only a boy and girl affair. We 
were both too young and had seen too little 
of the world to know our own minds.” 

“I knew mine. And how much more of 
the world have you seen in the interval? 
Not a square inch. But you’ve met a man 
who knows how to talk and to—fiddle, and 
who thinks a girl fair sport anyhow, hang 
him! Oh, I mayn’t understand women, but 
I know that breed of man, and you don’t.” 

“How just, how gentlemanly to sneer at 
talents you don’t possess, and to hint that a 
man is a scoundrel, or at best an adventurer, 
because he happens to know how to talk and 
to play the violin! You know nothing of 
Mr. Ashbourne. You could never under- 
stand his nature any more than you could 
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understand mine. It is time we parted. I see 
you in a new light to-day. Fora long while 
1 have known our engagement was a miserable 
mistake, but I never thought till now you 
could be other than a gentleman.” 

“]’m a man first! Do you expect me to 
think well of a fellow who sneaks up and 
stabs me from behind ?” 

“T wouldn’t be melodramatic. It isn’t your 
réle. Who has stabbed you from behind ? 
I haven't the faintest idea of your meaning.” 

The light words, the cool, contemptuous 
tone, sobered him suddenly. He saw plainly 
enough the advantage his violence and 
exaggeration had given her. She was right ; 
he had spoken like a brute and a fool. 

“T’ll try to explain,” he said, very quietly. 
“Ashbourne knew we were engaged. He 
knew I was working for a position. He had 
nothing to do but amuse himself. It was 
natural he should admire you and find 
pleasure in your society, and you can’t think 
I grudged you pleasure just because I 
couldn’t share it. But, under the circum- 
stances, no decent man would have made 
love to you. You're very young, Stella; you 
don’t know, you can’t quite realize—but 
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his voice ; he fought it down, and after a 
minute’s pause, speaking as one speaks a 
foreign tongue, enunciating carefully and with 
palpable effort, he said: “Then you do love 
him, Stella?” 

But Stella covered her face with both 
hands and replied, unsteadily and _ indis- 
tinctly, from behind the barrier :— 

“He will make me happy.” 

There was silence. The man turned sharply 
from his contemplation of the slender figure 
at his side, with drooping head and hidden 
face. His eyes, grey and hollow, moved 
round the room, noting each familiar object 
and effect with absurd and involuntary pre- 
cision. The portraits of dead Frobishers— 
his guardian’s and Stella’s kinsfolk —looked 
calmly out from their oval frames set against 
the panelled walls. One of these, a lady 
in careful curls, a pearl necklace, and inade- 
quate corsage, had bequeathed to Stella 
her sweet, shadowed eyes. He turned once 
more to the girl. She had recovered her 
composure and was staring with great, 
troubled eyes into the fire. 

“T’ve got the appointment,” he said, 





surely you can see it wasn’t the square 
thing for a man to do.” 

The quieter voice, the familiar kind- 
ness in the appeal, reached and soothed 
her, but, like most explanations, it was 
not altogether fortunate. She bent her 
head and twisted her ring round and 
round her finger, as she answered petu- 
lantly, but half sadly, too: 

“It’s you who don’t understand, Jim. 
You talk as though I were a child and 
he had coerced me. He isn’t more to 
blame—if there is any blame—than I 
am. How can we help it? Can’t you 
see that love comes in spite of our- 
selves? . We have the same tastes, 
too ; he cares for music and he under- 
stands me. I didn’t think you would 
have made it so hard. But you are 
so matter-of-fact and so cold you hardly 
know what temptations more impulsive 
people have. You are very good, of 
course I know that, too good for 
me 

He sprang to his 
someone had struck him. 





feet as though 
He stood, 


his back to the fire, his hand clenched 
behind him, looking down on the ruffled 
silk of the dark head. 

“Stop!” he 
hoarsely. 
—I can’t bear it.” 


said, suddenly and 
“Stop, for Heaven’s sake! I 
Something strangled 














SHARPLY FROM HIS CONTEM- 
PLATION OF THE SLENDER FIGURE AT HIS SIDE. 


“THE MAN TURNED 























drearily ; “only heard this morning. I’ve 
been waiting for that. Thought somehow 
things would straighten out when—but it 
doesn’t matter. I’ve been a thundering 
blockhead. . Nothing matters—now.” 
He laughed. The sound, not a pleasant 
one? jarred Stella out of her self-absorption. 
She looked at him anxiously. 

“Jim,” she faltered, “ aren’t you well ? ” 

Anger, the disfigurement of passion, the 
harsh lines of pain, all positive expression 
was wiped from his face, leaving it a mask 
of pale fatigue. He rocked a little as he 
stood, as from sheer exhaustion. 

“ Perfectly,” he said, stupidly, and drew 
his hand over his eyes once again ; “ but 
the fact is, I’m most awfully tired; can’t 
think why. I must be going now. I’ve 
made a pretty mess of things, but I sha’n’t 
bore you any more. And you'll be happy 
anyhow, Stella.” : 

The woman in Stella stirred and woke. 
With a swift impulse she went close to him 
and laid her hand upon his sleeve. 

“Jim! dear old Jim! I’m so sorry. I 
wish——” 

He looked down dully at the little hand, 
but made no attempt to touch it. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he went on, in his 
toneless, tired voice; “you love him, and 
that’s enough. . . . I always wanted you to 
be happy, but I’ve been rather a brute, I 
suppose. As you say, I don’t understand. 
Well, I must be getting back. [I'll write and 
make all square with Uncle Ben, you know.” 

Her hand fell from his arm ; he began to 
walk towards the door. It was over, then! 
He was going quietly, with no final reproaches, 
and she was free. Somehow, she felt 
strangely dissatisfied. 

“Jim,” she began again. He paused, with 
his hand on the door-handle. She noted 
sharply and with a curious sense of loss, in 
that instant, his straight, clean build and the 
way his hair, in spite of its close crop, clus- 
tered into the nape of the neck. He looked 
back at her with hopeless eyes and waited. 
“Won't you forgive me?” Her voice was 
singularly musical, its accent of appeal win- 
ning as ever, and the dark eyes raised to his 
were filled with a grieved, wistful softness. 
sut he heard and saw without emotion. 
He had no impulse towards her. A vast 
indifference chained him. 

“ Yes, of course,” he replied, mechanically, 
and passed into the hall. She was com- 
pelled to follow, unwilling, in defiance of 
smarting vanity, almost, it seemed to her, 
of decency. This abrupt reversal of familiar 
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attitudes shocked her. Quite unconsciously 
her mind had framed a rough sketch, as it 
were, of the final scene of their parting. Jim 
could hardly fail to show himself heart-broken 
in an unselfish, manly way, characteristic of 
his best moments; she, sweetly forgiving, 
was to make pathetic reference to the un- 
breakable nature of her friendship, which 
he would inevitably accept in a spirit of 
chastened adoration. It was like Jim to 
entirely ignore his cue, to be oblivious of 
effective possibilities, but with all his limita- 
tions she had never imagined him insensible 
or callous. Apart from hurt pride, distinct 
from vexation at his inability to appreciate 
the situation, another and a totally new 
sensation began slowly but subtly to invade 
her consciousness. 

Meanwhile he buttoned his coat in a 
leisurely manner, staring fixedly in front of 
him while he did so ; he found his hat, and 
surveyed it for an instant with what looked 
like a faint gleam of interest, or might it 
possibly have been a dull satisfaction in hold- 
ing again a useful, familiar object? To 
Stella these proceedings appeared to stretch 
over a space of years, yet to her own sharp 
surprise she breathlessly dreaded their con- 
clusion. At last he turned to her, possessed 
still with that unspeakable tiredness, an 
apathy too physical for even grief to break up. 

So they stood motionless under the single, 
rather dim suspended light, and looked into 
each other’s faces. Behind Stella the stair- 
case climbed into darkness. Painted on 
the shadowy background her face looked 
strangely white, and the lips were eager and 
tremulous against control. The fact that he 
had not till now known just that look on her 
face reached Jim in a vague, blunted way, 
but was for the moment no concern of his. 
With forced indifference she began :— 

“Of course, if you wé// go like this——” 
when speech died strangled on her lips. The 
dark stillness above them was violently jarred 
by a metallic shock of sound which instantly 
detailed itself into tune—tune flung upon the 
sense, jerked, jingled, stamped there. She 
started, and incontinently put out a hand to 
Jim, but he, with dropped jaw and dilated 
eyes, merely stared past and over her, as if 
the uncanny sound had taken for him visible 
and uncannier shape. 

It was the old musical-box, untouched 
among lumber, forgotten through the years, 
that played, wound apparently by some 
ghostly hand, “ Walking in the Zoo!” 
Ridiculous travesty of music, harsh mechanism, 
maddening to trained or sensitive ears, its 
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sequence broken intolerably by hitches and 
omissions due to worn and rusty parts of the 
roller, the absurd old jig battering itself out 
with clumsy iteration, yet curiously pathetic 
in its echo of a festive intention, had power 
to touch the secret spring of memory, to 
draw two hearts back along the broad green 
ways of childhood. 

The spell which held Stella bound and 
motionless forbade in her the least offence 
at the uncouth performance she had been 
wont to find unendur- 
able. In deference to 
her the old toy, frankly 
admired and loved to 
the last by Jim, had 
been relegated to dust 
and oblivion. Now, as 
she listened, it seemed 
merely an accompani- 
ment to the scenes that 
passed in an ordered 
series of pictures swiftly 
across her mental vision. 
How clear, how sharp 
cut these were ; their 
perspective how 
perfect ! 

Her arrival by 
the Dover boat 
in the savage 
cold of a mid- 
winter afternoon. 

Uncle Ben await- 

ing her, a con- 

spicuous figure 

on the Admiralty 

Pier: a lean, 

elderly gentle- 

man in a light overcoat, his hat crammed 
down on his eyes, the bitter breeze just 
lifting the ends of his thick grey hair, his 
hands clasped firmly behind his back. In his 
whole attitude, as in the build of his gaitered 
legs, the inevitable hint of the old “ sport” 
and hunting man. The vast ornate coffee- 
room of the Harbour Hotel. Little separate 
tables, each with its horrid specimen of 
horticulture entombed in green and gilt 
majolica as central ornament, at sight of 
which she had wept anew, refusing comfort. 
The supercilious waiter, who eventually 
procured tea and hot toast. A short rail 
journey and then the dining-room at Ivy 
House. Curtained, lamp-lit, cosy, prepara- 
tions for a meal on the table, its note 
of invitation failed to reach her that first 
night of exile from all familiar things. 
Bennet, too, was in attendance, grim of 


aspect, sparing of speech, unused to children, 
and inclined to suspicion of the little 
“foreigner.” Stella recalled the fact that 
she had broken from the housekeeper’s well- 
meant ministrations and had flung herself in 
a tempest of grief and amazement to the 
ground. : 
And Jim! The Jim of her earliest ac- 
quaintance! A tall, fair boy, leaning in- 
dolently against the oak dresser just within 
the door, absorbed, as it appeared, in con- 


“THE JIM OF HER EARLIEST ACQUAINTANCE!" 


templation of some small, dark object held 
in the crook of his arm against his rough 


tweed jacket. She had not been conscious 
of his entrance while she lay sobbing on the 
floor, but something—the influence of a 
presence ?—caused her to look up and push 
the tangled curls from tear-stained eyes. 
And there he was! His serious regard met 
hers for an instant, but he did not speak or 
move in her direction. He put the Persian 
kitten he had been nursing gently on the 
ground, and producing a bit of string from 
his pocket began to play with his pet. The 
boy’s air of complete detachment from her- 
self, his way with the soft, playful creature, 
had soothed her as nothing else might. She 
knew that she was to find safety and pro- 
tection in a strange and cold land. 

With simple guile and the assistance of 
Leila, whose fascinations no child could 
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long resist, he had won her to eat and 
drink, and finally lifted her, with the kitten 
struggling in her too-fervent clasp, into the 
big chair by the fire. There, worn out with 
travel and emotion, she had lain quiescent, a 
shuddering sob still from time to time rack- 
ing her small body. How long she remained 


thus, only half-conscious, she never knew, 
but she was roused abruptly, violently startled 
into utter dismay, by the musical-box which 
Jim, surreptitiously, half in schoolboy mis- 
chief, half in honest desire to divert and give 


(It lived in 


her pleasure, had set in motion. 
those days on the 
top of the book- 
shelves, so that its 
volume of sound was 
in no way lessened 
by distance.) Again 
and how vividly she 
beheld him, after a 
penitent and elabo- 
rate demonstration 
of the true nature of 
the terrific sounds, 
take Leila in his arms 
and execute a_bar- 
baric dance to the 
expiring strains of 
the absurd polka 
which he gravely in- 
formed her had for 
title “ Walking in the 
Zoo !” 


Again the same 
tune, fainter, much 
more distant now, 


began to slow down. 


A poignant regret 
fastened upon her. 
When the _ tune 


ceased Jim would go, 
and—and the figure 
of Francis Ash- 
bourne loomed very 
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ravaged by overwork and recent sleepless- 
ness, it was yet the face of the boy she had 
known and played with; the face, too, of 
the man who had loved her with a love so 
clean and simple, so quiet and unfaltering, 
as to seem a_ colourless and common 
thing. 

His eyes still explored the upper darkness ; 
a smile almost of pleasure curved his lips, 
grown sensitive and generous once more. 
The primitive jangle of sounds might well 
have been for him the music of the spheres. 
With a jerk it came to a dreadful end. 

“Good old tune !” 
Jim ejaculated, with 
a hoarse wistfulness 
in his voice. He 
dropped his eyes to 


Stella’s. Then in a 
sort of dazed hesi- 
tation: he held out 
both hands. “I say, 
Stella--—” he began, 
but she blindly 
sought the shelter 


of his arms with a 
broken cry :— 

“It was all a mis- 
take. Oh, be good 


to me, Jim!” 


“You see it was 
all your fault, you 
wicked old Bennet,” 
Stella said, two even- 
ings later, as she sat 
by the fire in the 
housekeeper’s 
sanctum. 

“And a lucky 

thing for you, Miss 

Stella,” Bennet 

replied, with em- 

phasis not alto- 
gether compli- 


faintly in a mist— _mentary, “ that 
far away, illusory, your uncle set 
unreal. Strange to me to hunt for 
say, there was no ‘SHE BLINDLY SOUGHT THE SHELTER OF HIS ARMS.” those papers. 
comfort in the Else, as far as I 
phantom. can make out, 


The man before her, hard, matter-of-fact, 
cold, no longer even her lover, was still Jim, 
and she looked in his face as for the last 
time. Its transformation shook her. All its 
heavy apathy had passed. Gaunt and some- 
what harsh of outline, its youth temporarily 





that old box would never have got shifted 
and you would never have got Mr. James.” 
“And Mr. James would never have got 
me, Bennet.” 
“Ah!” ejaculated Bennet. And 
monosyllable conveyed a good deal. 


the 









“My Favourite Caricature.” 


EXAMPLES SELECTED 


BY THE SUBJECTS. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


T is quite understood that 
nowadays—such is the good 
humour of public life—public 
men more or less enjoy the 
pictorial caricatures of them- 
selves which appear with 
increasing frequency in the daily and weekly 
journals. ‘The caricature is a tribute to the 
importance of their personality, rendered as 
arule without any of the bitter temper, the 
ferocious spirit, which at another epoch 
disfigured the work of Rowlandson and 
Gillray. There may be some of our public 
men who cannot join in the laugh against 
themselves, and certainly their enjoyment ‘of 
the joke may be spoiled if there should 
happen to be a touch of malice in it. But 
the response to an inquiry made among our 
political leaders and others on behalf of THE 
StRaAND Macazine—‘“ Which caricature of 
yourself has given you most amusement ? ”— 
certainly goes to show that there no longer 
prevails generally between the caricaturists 
and their “victims” that animosity which 
once seemed as natural as the light. Conser- 
vative politicians, for one thing, show them- 
selves as appreciative as Liberals of the genius 
of “F.C. G.”—with the inevitable result that 
in the illustrations to this article Mr. F. 
C. Gould almost entirely holds the field. 
Mr. Chaplin, for example, joins with Mr. 


Asquith in the confession that “F. C. G.’s” 
caricatures of himself have afforded him more 
amusement than those of any other artist, but 
they have been so numerous that he finds it 
impossible to pick out one as having given him 
most amusement. At least, this is the fair 
inference, I think, to be drawn from the 
replies which Mr. Asquith and Mr. Chaplin 
made to my question. 

“No man,” declared Mr. Asquith, “is a 
judge in these things of what concerns him- 
self. So far as I can form an opinion Mr. 
Gould’s seem to me far the best, and it is 
difficult to choose between them.” 

“In reply to your inquiry,” wrote Mr. 
Chaplin, “the caricatures of myself have 
been so numerous, and especially so of late, 
that I’m afraid I can’t answer your question. 
But I think I can say this, and in particular 
of Mr. Gould's, that there are few of them 
which have not caused me hearty amusement.” 

In these circumstances I thought it de- 
sirable to consult Mr. Gould, and the 
cartoons of the two statesmen reproduced 
herewith have been chosen with his kindly 
assistance. Mr. Asquith’s, it will be seen, 
appeared in the Westminster Gazette so re- 
cently as October 13th last, and has reference 
to the Scotch Church question, the “ Friendly 
Counsel” of the headline being addressed by 
the right hon. and learned member for East 


Frienpty Counse..—-Mr. Asquith (to Wee Kirk Minister): “‘ That's much too heavy for you to carry, my friend. 


Hadn't you better drop it?” 
Wee Kirk Minister: “ Ou ay! 


Mr. Asquith : “ That's all very well, but remember there’s a House 


It's-an awfu’ weight, but I canna drop it, man ; it’s Predestination.” 
od Crammaan as well as a House of Lords.” 
(“ Westminster Gazette,” October 13th, 1904. By permission of the Proprietor./ 





Mr. ASQUITH. 


By F. C. GOULD. 
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Fife to a minister of what has become popu- 
larly known as the Wee Kirk. ‘“ Remember,” 
says Mr. Asquith to the reverend gentleman, 
who is breaking down under the weight of 
the property he is endeavouring to appro- 
priate as the result of the remarkable decision 
of the Law Lords, “remember, there’s a 
House of Commons as well as a House of 
Lords”—words which are a forecast of the 
amending legislation to be introduced into 
Parliament. The caricature, with its in- 
scription, illustrates Mr. Gould’s resourceful- 
ness even when he is a little off the beaten 
track of politics—for south of the Tweed, at 
least, the subject with which it deals is not 
one that has aroused much popular feeling. 

Mr. Chaplin, always a favourite with the 
Parliamentary sketch artist, has during the 
present fiscal controversy 
shared with Mr. Cham- | 
berlain the attention of | 
the caricaturists. Even 
Mr. Gould found himself 
obliged to give me the 
choice of three cartoons 
out of the number in 
which he has depicted 
Mr. Chaplin during the 
last three years. The 
first, which is reproduced 
on this page from the 
Westminster Gazette of 
May 15th, 1902, may be 
said to have inaugurated 
Mr. Chaplin’s resurrec- 
tion—for the purposes of 
pictorial satire—in the 
character of the Father 
of the Corn Tax. Heis 
a genial squire of “ The 
Good Old Days—of the 
Little Loaf ”—“ Mr. Pro- 
tection” bluffly talking 
to a poor little girl who 
is carrying the diminutive 
roll of bread which, in its symbolical form, 
has become the most powerful weapon in 
Free Trade electioneering. 

The figure here given by Mr. Gould to the 
right hon. member for Sleaford, with the 
“cocky” eye-glass and the smile of conscious 
triumph, is one which he has since reproduced 
a score of times in the Westminster Gaszetie. 
Two of its more recent appearances, to which 
Mr. Gould had referred me in his own un- 
certainty of choice, were on October 31st— 
“The Patriotié Poacher” —and November 8th, 
1904—“ The Real Leader.” _ In the former, it 
may be remembered, Mr. Chaplin is walking 


lovely little loaf ! 


Mr. CHAPLIN. 


Tue Goop Ovp Days (or THe LittLte Loar).—Mr. 
It reminds one of the good old days.” 
Little Girl: ‘‘ Garn ! 
(The Protectionists are greatly pleased with the Bread Tax, and Mr. Chaplin spoke in 
favour of it in the House of Commons on Tuesday.) 
(“* Westminster Gazette,” May 15th, 1902. 
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off with Mr. Balfour as a rabbit tied up in a 
Union Jack handkerchief, the little animal 
having just been extricated from a brier patch 
marked “ Russian Entanglement” — the 
picture being suggested by the Conservative 
meeting at Southampton, when the Prime 
Minister delivered a speech upon the North 
Sea outrage instead of fiscal policy. The 
latter represents Mr. Chaplin as leading a 
bear (Mr. Chamberlain), the bear’s performing 
pole being labelled “ Protection.” 

“The caricature which amused me most,” 
said Sir John Gorst, “was one of Gould’s in 











Protection: ‘‘Oh, what 4 


Muwver don't think it’s lovely.” 


By permission of the Proprietor.) 
By F. C. GOULD. 


the Westminster Gazette about 1899 or 1900, 
in which I was depicted as a little dog out- 
side a house, from the window of which Lord 
Salisbury and Balfour were looking out and 
complaining that they could not get rid 
of me.” 

This caricature, entitled “That Dreadful 
Dog,” was published on May 3rd, 1899, about 
the time when Sir John’s outspoken criticism 
—observe the tin kettle tied to the dog’s 
tail—of Conservative policy, more particu- 
larly with respect to education, was beginning 
to prove very unpleasant to the Conservative 
leaders. The subject was suggested to Mr. 
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| let us lose him.” 
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Lord Salisbury : ‘‘Confound him ! he won't go away and he won't 


| Mr. Balfour: “‘ And if we keep him outside he'll get nasty.” 


(“ Westminster Gazette,” 


May 3rd, 1899. By permission of the Proprietor. / 
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Six JOHN GORST. 


Gould by a para- 
graph in the 
Morning Adver- 
tiser denying 
rumours of im- 
pending change 
at the Education 
Office, and add- 
ing: “So far as 
Sir John Gorst is 
concerned, he has 
no intention what- 
ever of resigning 
his post.” Sir 
John, it may be 
noted, continued 
to hold the port- 
folio of Vice- 
President of the 
Council — which 
is practically that 
of Minister for 
Education in the 
House of Com- 
mons — for three 
years after the 
publication of this 
cartoon. 

Sir John Gorst 
made his choice 
from a large num- 





By F. C. GOULD. 
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ber of caricatures 
of himself, the 
varied course of 
his political career 
and his habit of 
saying and doing 
unexpected things 
giving many op- 
portunities to both 
Liberal and Con- 
servative parties. 
As. long ago as 
1882-85 he made 
frequent appear- 
ances in Punch as 
one of the four 
members of the 
Fourth Party. 

In reply to my 
question Mr. John 
Redmond, the 
leader of the Irish 
party, referred me 
to the Westmin- 
ster Gazette for 
September 4th, 
1901, which con- 


Tam ano Craws.—Arthur B.: “I say, Joe, here’s the cat that's always making such a 
horrid noise.” 

: * Let's cut a bit off his tail.” 
The Cat : “‘ You may cut my tail, but you can’t cut my claws.” , 
(‘The National movement in the country would be just as embarrassing to the Government if 

the representation was reduced.”—Mr. John Redmond at Westport, September 1st, 1901.) 
(* Weatminater Gazette,” September 4th, 1901. By permission of the Proprietor./ 
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“Mr. JOHN REDMOND. 


By F. C. GOULD. 





MY 


tained acontribution from “ F. C. G.,” headed 
“Tail and Claws,” based upon a speech made 
on the previous Sunday at Westport, in which 
he declared that “the National movement 
would be just as embarrassing to the Govern- 
ment if the representation of Ireland was re- 
duced.” In this picture Mr. Redmond is a cat. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour agree to 
cut off a bit of the cat’s tail, whereupon pussy 
speaks: “You may cut my tail, but you 
can’t cut my claws.” The moral is obvious 
in reference to the threatened reduction in 
the number of the Irish members, and Mr. 
Redmond must naturally have been well 
pleased to have seen the point so well put. 
Mr. Redmond is a_ constant 
course, for the Irish cartoonists, and has 
made not a few appearances of this kind in 
English journals since the death of Mr. 
Parnell, but one can quite understand how 
this particular cartoon retains the first place 
in his amused recollec- 


subject, of 


FAVOURITE CARICATURE.” 


The cartoon, which is headed “ The 
Cherub,” depicts Mr. Chamberlain as an 
angel hovering over the deck of a ship 
where a poor, tired sailor lies sleeping. The 
angry sea threatens the safety of the over- 
insured and undermanned vessel, but, as 
the inscription informs us :— 

There’s a sweet little Chamberlain sits up aloft 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack ! 

This semi-humorous, semi-pathetic picture 
doubtless helped to arouse the public feeling 
in favour of the measure for the protection of 
sailors from unscrupulous shipowners, which 
enabled Mr. Chamberlain to carry it through 
Parliament in the face of strong opposition. 
The cartoon must have been the more pleas- 
ing to Mr. Chamberlain inasmuch as at that 
time Punch was not too favourably disposed 
towards him. A few weeks earlier he had 
been represented in its pages as blowing the 
bubble of Reform in Tenniel’s cartoon on the 





tion for its point as well 
as its humour. 

Mr. Chamberlain found 
himself unable to return 
any answer to my ques- 
tion — possibly the im- 
mense number and 
variety of the caricatures 
devoted to him since he 
became, with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s disappearance, the 
chief actor on the political 
stage have overwhelmed 
his sense of comparison 
and power of choice. At 
any rate, it must not be 
supposed that he is want- 
ing in appreciation of 
artistic humour, especi- 
ally when it is exercised 
with political friendliness. 
At least one of the car- 
toons of Sir John Tenniel 
so greatly pleased him 
that he purchased the 
pen-and-ink original 
sketch and hung it, suit- 
ably framed, in the hall at 
Highbury. ‘This appeared 
in Punch on March 22nd, 
1584, shortly after the in- 
troduction of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill by 
Mr. Chamberlain as Pre- 
sident of the Board of 
Trade in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry. 


Vol. xxix. 
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** There's a sweet little Chamberlain me \ 2 aloft 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack |” 
(* Punch,” March 22 ond, 1884 
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By permission of the Proprietors.) 
By Sir JOHN TENNIEL. 
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opening of Parliament, while Mr. Linley 
Sambourne depicted him two or three weeks 
later as the stormy petrel of politics. 

Mr. Ritchie’s decision was definite and 
immediate :— 

“T think the caricature of myself which I 
like best is where I appear in company with 
Sir W. Harcourt, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, and 
Lord Goschen in ‘The Exchequer Guard,’ by 
Gould, in the Westminster Gazette, August 
12th, 1903.” 

“The Exchequer Guard ” is, of course, one 
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Lords, in making full use of the Parliamentary 
opportunity of defending Free Trade. It 
is not surprising that Mr. Gould’s happy idea 
of grouping them together (Mr. Ritchie is on 
the left-hand corner) should have caused him 
more genuine amusement than any other of 
the many caricatures in which he has figured 
during his public career. 

Lord George Hamilton, like Mr. Ritchie, 
chose a subject belonging to the period of his 
Dissentient Conservatism. “I have not often 
been caricatured,” writes the ex - Secretary 
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Tue Excuegurer Guarp.—Chancellors Ail, waiting for ‘“‘ Mr. Chamberlain and his associates.” 


(“ Westminster Gazette.” Auguat 12th, 1908 


Mr. RITCHIE (on the left). 

of the classic specimens of “ F. C. G.’s” art, 
and has been very largely used in the fiscal 
campaign in illustration of the fact that Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s four predecessors in 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer are 
all defenders of Free Trade. At the time it 
appeared Mr. Ritchie was still Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but in littlke more than a 
month he had left the Government, in the 
company of Lord George Hamilton, rather 
than compromise his Free Trade convictions. 
During the previous Session Mr. Ritchie had 
vied with Sir William Harcourt and Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach in the House of 
Commons, and Lord Goschen in the House of 


By permission of the Proprietor.) 


By F. C. GOULD. 





for India, “and generally unsuccessfully. 
But the enclosed did afford me amuse- 
ment. Please return it.” The “enclosed” 
was a cartoon called “ The Tug for the Doll,” 
wherein “F. C. G.” shows Lord George 
Hamilton in the guise of a policeman pulling 
Mr. Balfour (the doll) from the clutches of 
Mr. Chamberlain (the clown) and Mr. 
Chaplin (the pantaloon), whilst Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, as a pierrot peeping round the 
corner, shouts an encouraging word to his 
father. A speech delivered by Lord George 
a few days before to his constituents at 
Ealing, in which hopes were expressed of 
the Prime Minister’s eventual salvation as 
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Tue Tuc ror THe Doii.—Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Chaplin v7. Lord George Hamilton. 
Austen : “ Pull, father!” = 
(Lord George Hamilton is apparently still of opinion that he can rescue Mr. Balfour from the Protectionists.—See 
his speech at Ealing on Monday evening.) 
| (* Westminster Gazette,” December 15th, 1904. By permission of the Proprietor. / 


Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON (the policeman). By F. C, GOULD. 








a Free Trader, was the occasion of the published in the Westminster Gasette 
cartoon, whilst its symbolism was evidently of July 15th, 1896, is headed “ Kittens: 
Se es cece Another Sacrifice.” It arose 
approach of the | | out of an incident in the Par- 
pantomime liamentary fortunes of the 
season. = — 
Be. Bs 
Russell, another | 
Dissentient Con- | 
servative leader, 
on the other | 
hand, goes back 
as far as the 
summer of 1896, | 
when he was 
Secretary to the 
Local Govern- 
ment Board, for 
the caricature | 
which most 
amused him, 
although he men- 
tioned as an 
alternative a 
more recent pro- 
duction of 
"oe 


] 











pencil, : 

The cartoon | Krrrens: Anotuer Sacririce.— “I’m very sorry, hut we can’t possibly keep them. 
. : Besides, it's much kinder than letting them be worried by T. W. and Tin.” | 
In q uestion, | (* Westminster Gazette,” July 15th, 1896. By permission of the Proprietor.) | 


which was Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (the dog). By F. C. GOULD, 












as 

Mr. John Burns described the 
other day in the House of Com- 
mons how a commission agent in 
Belfast offered him a bribe of fifty 
pounds. Our artist has here de- 
picted Mr. Burns awaiting his 
correspondents. 
“ Westminster Budget,” April 7th, 1893. 

By permiasion of the Proprietor./ 





~ Mr. JOHN BURNS. 
By F. C. GOULD. 


Government’s Irish Land 
Bill, in which measure 
Mr. Russell, as the chief 
representative of the 
Ulster farmers, was deeply 
concerned. One Friday 
night the Government 
placed on the Order- 
Book of the House of 
Commons certain 
amendments to the 
Bill which would have 
made it more agree- 
able to the Irish land- 
lords. On the Tues- 
day following these 
amendments were 
hurriedly withdrawn 

as the result, Mr. 
Gould suggests in his 
cartoon, of the repre- 
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| sentations made to Mr. Balfour by his Secre- 
tary of the Local Government Board. Mr. 
T. W. Russell is personified in a dog with 
the word “Ulster” on his collar, sternly 
watching Mr. Balfour whilst he drowns a 
litter of kittens, labelled “‘ Amendments,” in 
a pail of water, Mr. Tim Healy, as another 
dog, looking approvingly over the wall. The 
picture, in its own amusing way, strongly 
illustrates Mr. Russell’s unfailing friendship 
for the Irish tenant-farmers, which probably 
now appears to him as the best feature of his 
political career. 

Mr. John Burns recalls a cartoon of 
twelve years ago as affording him most 
amusement among the many of which he has 
been the subject since the great London 
Dock strike of 1889 first brought him to the 
front rank in public affairs. It was one of 
“F.C. G.’s” early efforts in the Westminster 
Budget, appearing on April 7th, 1893, in the 
tenth number of that periodical, under 
the title, “ Answers to Correspondents.” A 
Belfast commission agent had had the inso- 
lent stupidity to offer the Labour leader, then 
in the first year of his membership of the 
House of Commons, a bribe of fifty pounds 
to obtain for him the appointment of income- 
tax collector in a letter which wound up as 
follows :— 














A Cums Down.—The Coon: “ Say, doctor, I came down here before you brought 
your gun.” 

Dr. Clifford : ‘ Yes; I guess you saw me coming. You'd better come all the way 
down right away and scoot !” 
| (* Picture-Politics,” June-July, 1903. By permission of the Proprietor. / 


~~ Dr. CLIFFORD. By F. C. GOULD. 























“Dear Mr. Burns, trusting you will give 
my most urgent claim your most careful con- 
sideration and support, and possibly, if you 
can secure me the position I seek, I shall be 
happy to hand you a fifty-pound note for 
your trouble in pressing my claim on the 
Government.” 

From his place in Parliament, during a de- 
bate on the payment of members, Mr. Burns 
recounted the reply he had sent to the offer :-— 

“Dear Sir,—You are an unscrupulous 
scoundrel. Your villainy is only accentuated 
by your contemptible Presbyterian hypocrisy. 
You can consider yourself fortunate that you 
are not within reach of my boot.” 

In the cartoon Mr. Gould has drawn the 
hon. member for Battersea in readiness for 
such correspondents, two upturned hobnailed 
boots appearing as most formidable weapons 
for the infliction of the chastisement with 
which, in his righteous indignation, he had 
threatened the Belfast commission agent. 
The cartoon, which forms a_ whole-page 
frontispiece to this number of the Wes¢- 
minster Budget, is of 
interest not only be- 
cause of the impres- 
sion it must have 
made upon Mr. | 
Burns’s memory, but | 
also as an example 
of “F. C. G's” | 
earlier method, when 
he was feeling his 
way to the adroit 
style of caricature to 
which he has iong 
since attained. 

“The caricature 
which has amused 
me most,” Dr. Clif- 
ford tells me, “is 
one of Mr. F. Car- 
ruthers Gould’s, in 
which he represents 
me as a sportsman 
shooting at Balfour ; 
but the most popular 
is that in which he 
presents me as John 
Knox preaching.” 
The former 
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Picture - Politics for 


June- 
July, 1903, when the London Education 
Bill was having a stormy time in the House 


appeared in 


” 


of Commons and the “Passive Resistance 
movement, under Dr. Clifford’s leadership, 
was beginning in the country. With the 
“ Passive Resistance” movement still active 
“F.C. G.’s” picture explains itself. 

“ Spy’s ” cartoon of Mr. George Alexander 
which appeared in Vanity Fair for February 
22nd, 1894, will probably appear to most 
readers as a portrait more than a caricature. 
It ought to be mentioned, however, that in 
making his choice the popular actor at 
St. James’s Theatre explained that he did 
not remember the caricature which gave him 
the most amusement, but he considered the 
sketch drawn of him by Mr. Leslie Ward for 
the Vanity Fair series to be “the best.” About 
the time he gave his sitting to the Vanity Fair 
cartoonist — Leslie Ward does sometimes 
draw his “ victims ” direct from life—Mr. Alex- 
ander was much admired in Pinero’s play, 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and “Aubrey 
Tanqueray’”’ was 
the fancy-name ap- 
pended—in accord- 
ance with custom— 
by “Spy” to the 
cartoon. 

While on the 
subject of pictures 
we wish to take the 
opportunity of 
stating that the re- 
production of Sir 
Edward Burne- 
Jones’s famous pic- 
ture entitled “ King 
Cophetua and the 
Beggar-Maid,” which 
appeared in our 
January number, 
should have been 
accompanied by an 
acknowledgment to 
Messrs. P. and 1). 
Colnaghi and Co., of 
13 and 14, Pall Mall 
East, S.W., who 
are the owners of 


the copyright. 


** AUBREY TANQUERAY.” 


(" Vanity Fair,” February 22nd, 1894. 
Proprietors. / 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. ‘By “SPY.” 


By permission o/ the | 











F course, there was a grand 
party when Princess Pandora 
came of age. The palace was 
hung with garlands of white 
roses, all the carpets were taken 
up, and the floor of every room 
was covered close with green turf with daisies 





in it, for in that country the cruel practice of 


rooting daisies out of lawns with a spud was 
a crime. 

The Queen-mother had died when Pandora 
was a little baby, so now the Princess had to 
be hostess, and to receive all the guests, and 
talk to each one a little, and see that everyone 
had enough to eat and the right sort of person 
to talk to. 

She did it all very nicely indeed, for she 
was a properly brought up Princess and had 


A STORY FOR 


CHILDREN. 
By E. NEsBIT. 

been to a school for the daughters 
of monarchs only, where, every 
Wednesday evening, she and her 
schoolfellows were taught “ deport- 
ment, manners, and how to behave 
at Court.” 

All the guests went away very 
pleased with her and with them 
selves, which is how people ought 
always to feel after a party. 

When they had all gone she went 
and curled up at the feet of her 
father, who had sunk back on his 
throne exhausted by his hospitable 
exertions. The two were quite alone, 
except for a particularly fine house- 
fly who had settled on the back of 
the throne, just above the carved 

Royal arms. Of course, neither 

the King nor the Princess noticed 

such a little thing as a fly. 
“Well, daddy, dear,” said the 

Princess, “did it go off all right ? 

Did I behave prettily ?” 

“Ah!” said the King, “you're 

a born <rincess, my pet. Pretty 

face, pretty manners, good heart, 

good head. You're your dear 
mother over again. And that 
reminds me——” 

“Yes ?” said the Princess. 

“When your mother died,” said the King 
—and he sighed, though it was twenty-one 
years to a day since he had lost his Queen 
love—“I promised her to lock up, her apart 
ments, and only to give the keys of them to 
you when you should be twenty-one. And 
now you are; so here are the keys, my 
precious. You’ve always wanted to explore 
the rooms in the south wing. Well, now you 
can.” ; 

“ How lovely! ” cried the Princess, jumping 
up; “won’t you come too, daddy?” 

“I'd rather not, dear,” said the King, so 
sadly that Pandora at once said :— 

“Well, then, 7 won't either. I'll stay with 
you.” 


But the King said “No,” and she had 











better take a housemaid or two with brooms 
and dusters. “The dust grows thick in 
twenty-one years,” said he. 

But the Princess didn’t want any of the 
palace housemaids to help her to explore her 
mother’s rooms. She went alone, holding 
up her cloth-of-silver train because of the 
dust. 

And the rooms that she unlocked with the 
six gold keys with pearls in their handles 
were very dusty indeed. The windows were 
yellow with dust, so the Princess threw them 
all open. And then, even through the dust, 
she could see how beautiful the rooms were— 
far more beautiful even than her own—and 
everyone had always said that hers were the 
most beautiful rooms in the seven kingdoms. 
She dusted the tops of a few of the tables 
and cabinets with her lace handkerchief, so 
that she could just see 
how everything was in- 
laid with ivory and jade 
and ebony and precious 
stones. 

Six of the keys—the 
pearly ones — opened 
six beautiful rooms, but 
the seventh had rubies 
in its handle, and it 
was a little, little key, 
not at all like a door- 
key; so Pandora 
looked about for a little 
keyhole that the key 
would fit, and at last 
she found a cabinet of 
ebony inlaid with gold 
and red_tortoiseshell, 
and the little seventh 
key just fitted through 
the opening of the gold 
lock-plate and into the 
keyhole. Pandora 
turned the key and 
opened the cabinet. 
Inside the cabinet were 
seven little drawers with 
gold handles set with 
rubies, like the key. 

Pandora pulled the 
drawers out one after 
the other. She was 
alone, except for the house-fly who had fol- 
lowed her and now sat on the top of the 
cabinet door, watching her with all his hun- 
dreds of eyes. But no one notices a fly. 


Five of the drawers contained jewels. The 
first was full of necklaces, the second held 
rings and brooches, the third had tiaras and 





MUSCADEL. 





‘THE PRINCESS READ THE WRITING.” 
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chaplets, the fourth girdles, and the fifth 
bracelets, and they were all of the most 
beautiful jewels in the world — rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, pearls and diamonds, 
and opals and many other stones that the 
Princess did not even know the names of. 

In the sixth drawer was a dry brown 
wreath that fell to pieces as Pandora lifted it. 
It had been jasmine once, and the Queen 
had worn it at her wedding. 

And in the seventh drawer was just one 
jewelled ring. It lay on a written page. 

The Princess read the writing :— 

“ This ring is for my son’s wife, or for my 
daughter, if I have no son. It is the magic 
ring given thousands of years ago to a Queen 
of this country. It has the power of changing 
the wearer into whatever shape he chooses. 
But it has never been used, because the 
Kings of this country 
have always been so 
good and kind, and 
clever and beloved, 
that their wives could 
never think of any 
change that would not 
be a change for the 
worse. There is only 
one thing in the world 
that this jewel cannot 
touch or change. 
And this is of all 
things in the world 
the most important 
thing.” 

Pandora kissed the 
written words and 
slipped the ring on to 
her finger. It was a 
wonderful stone, like 
a sapphire that had 
tried to change into an 
opal, and stopped half- 
way. 

There was not a 
happier Princess living 
than Pandora. Yet 
she was not afraid of 
change. Girls are like 
this sometimes, and she 
was very young for her 

age. 

She stood looking at the ring and turning 
it on her finger, and the fly watched her with 
all its hundreds of eyes. 

Now, you will, perhaps, have guessed that 
this fly was not an ordinary fly, and you are 
right. But if you think he was an enchanted 
Prince or anything of that sort you are 
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The fly was simply the cleverest fly 


wrong. 
of all flies—someone must be the cleverest 


in any society, you know—and he was just 
clever enough to like to be where the 
Princess was, and to look at her beauty with 
all his hundreds of eyes. He was clever 
enough to like this and to know that he 
liked it, but he was not clever enough to 
know why. 

So now, as the Princess stood fingering 
her ring and trying to make her mind up, 
he gave an interested buzz, and the Princess 
jumped. 

“Oh,” she said, “it’s only a horrid fly. 
But it has wings. It must be lovely to have 
wings. I wish I were a fairy no bigger than 
that fly.” 

And instantly she and her silver-trained 
gown, and her silver shoes, and the magic 
ring, and everything about her grew suddenly 
small, till she was just as big 
as the fly and no bigger, and 
that is flower-fairy size. Silver- 
gauze wings grew out of her 
shoulders; she felt them un- 
folding slowly, 
like a dragon- 
fly’s wings when 
he first comes 
out of that dull 
brown coat of 
his that hasn’t 
any wing parts. 

She gave a 
tiny shriek of 
joyous surprise 
and fluttered 
out through the 
open window 
and downacross 
the marble ter- 


races to the 
palace flower- ** PANDORA WAS VERY FRIGHTENED.” 
garden. The 


fly buzzed heavily after her. 

Pandora fluttered among roses and lilies 
on her bright, light, white wings, but presently 
she was tired, because flying is much harder 
work than you would think, especially when 
you have not been brought up to it from a 
child. So she looked about for a place to 
rest in, and saw near her the cool, pink cave 
of a foxglove flower. She alighted on its lip, 
folded her wings, and walked in on her little 
fairy feet. It was very pleasant inside the 
foxglove. The Princess sat down by a drop 
of dew, which was quite a pool to the tiny 
lady, and presently she took off her rings and 
laid them on the smooth floor of the pink 
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cave and began to dabble her hands in the 
dew-pool. The fly had settled on the outer 
edge of the flower and watched her with all 
its hundreds of eyes. 

And now the dreadful thing happened. 
Pandora, her hands and face wet with dew, 
suddenly saw the daylight darken at the 
entrance of her foxglove cave. Then a black 
winged monster, with hundreds and hundreds 
of eyes, came quickly towards her on its six 
legs. Pandora was very frightened, and 
squeezed herself close to the back of het 
cave. The fly moved on, and quickly picked 
up the magic ring, now so tiny that it fitted 
nicely on to one of its front feet. 

Next moment it had backed out of the 
foxglove, taking the ring with it, and had 
flown off, and the Princess was left alone. 

If she cried a little you can hardly blame 
her. You wait till you find yourself one 
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size. 
derstand how 
Princess felt. 

But she was a brave 
Princess ; so she soon 
stopped crying, spread 
her gauzy wings, and 
flew across the garden and 
up over the marble terraces 
and in at the library window 
of the palace. 

The King was reading the 
account of the birthday- 
party in the evening paper, and he did 
not notice the Princess at all till she 
settled on his ear. Then he put up his hand 
to brush her away, for he thought she was a 
fly. She dodged his hand and settled again, 
and shouted “Papa” into his ear as loud 
as ever she could. And the shout was no 
louder than a fly’s buzzing. But as it was 
close to his ear the King heard it very 
distinctly. 

“Bless my soul !” 
very bolt upright. ; 

“Don’t move, daddy,” said the tiny Prin- 
cess, “even if I tickle your ear with my 
wings. I found a magic jewel in one of dear 


said the King, sitting 



































mother’s cabinets, and I made it turn me into 
a fairy, and. now a horrid fly has buzzed off 
with the jewel, and I can’t get back to my 
right size.” 

“I must be dreaming,” said the King. 

“T wish you were—I mean I wish I was— 
but it’s true. I'll settle on your hand now, 
and you'll see.” 

The King looked at the tiny winged 
thing—flower-fairy size—that settled on his 
hand. And he put on his spectacles 
and looked again. And then he got a 
magnifying glass and looked through that. 

“Yes,” he said, “it certainly is you! What 
a thing to happen, and on your birthday, 
too! Qh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

“It zs rather hard, daddy,” said the poor 
Princess ; “but you are so wise and clever, 
you'll be able to get me back to my right 
size again.” 

“My dear,” said the King, “I received a 
thorough commercial education, but I never 
learned magic. In fact, I doubt whether it 
is still taught even at Oxford.” ; 

“ Daddy, dear,” said the Princess, shyly, 
“T’ve read a good many books about magic 
—fairy-tales they’re called, you know— 
and——” 

“Yes,” said the King, who saw at once 
what she meant. ‘Of course, I shall do that 
first thing.” 

And next morning all the newspapers con- 
tained an advertisement : “ Wanted, competent 
Prince to undo magic and restore Princesses 
to their right size. None but eldest sons 
need apply. The usual reward offered. 
Apply at the palace.” 

“T think ‘hats a mistake, daddy,” said 
the Princess ; “in the fairy stories it’s always 
the youngest son who makes everything come 
right. And people don’t know their fairy 
history nowadays; they mayn’t know what 
the reward is.” 

So the next day the advertisement was 
changed to: “Any sons of respectable 
monarchs may apply. The successful candi- 
date will receive the Princess’s hand in 
marriage.” 

“Tt’s all very well to put that in,” said the 
Princess to herself, “ but if I don’t like him 
I sha’n’t marry him. Tl give him all my 
jewels instead.” 

But all the Kings’ sons in the world had 
forgotten their magic, if they ever knew any, 
and not one single Prince applied at the 
palace. 

So the Princess had to do the only possible 
thing—make the best of it. And she did it 
bravely. 

Vol. xxix.—44, 
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Now, when the fly, whose name, by the way, 
was Muscadel, flew off from the foxglove bell, 
with the magic jewel on his feathery foot, he 
flew straight to the Princess’. ' oudoir and 
settled down on his favourite s » ‘, the corner 
of the frame of her mirror. And there he 
sat and wondered how he could best use the 
magic jewel. And he thought so hard that 
he never noticed a large spider who spun a 
web right across the corner where he sat, 
and when he spread his wings to assist his 
meditations by a little exercise he was caught 
in the web. 

“ Aha!” said the spider, smiling greedily. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” said the fly. 

“ How nice you look!” said the spider. 
Then very slowly and carefully she began to 
move towards him. 

“What a terrible thing it is to be a fly!” 
said he. “I wish I was a spider.” 

And, of course, instantly he was. He broke 
the web and scrambled down the mirror, for 
he was still horribly frightened of the other 
spider. - He got out of the window and down 
into the garden, and hid himself under a leaf 
of a burdock, which was there because the 
gardener was a lazy fellow and neglected his 
business. 

But it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good. Before Muscadel had got his 
breath after the shock of that dreadful web 
he saw a slow, wrinkled-skinned creature, 
with bright yellow eyes, quite close to him. 
It was a toad, and he knew that toads eat 
spiders. 

“Oh, a spider’s life isn’t worth living,” he 
cried ; “I wish I was a toad.” 

And, of course, he was, for the magic jewel 
was still on his front foot. 

Now that Muscadel was a toad he felt he 
should like to find a nice damp place to live 
in, so he crawled to the edge of the basin of 
the palace fountain. 

And when he had found a nice damp 
crack in the marble he squeezed in and 
stayed there for some days. But one day, 
when he went out for a breath of air and a 
wood-louse or two, a great beak clattered 
quite near him and startled him so that he 
nearly jumped out of his toad’s skin. 

The person with a beak was a stork, and 
Muscadel knew what the stork wanted. 

“Oh, a toad’s life is a dog’s life,” said 
Muscadel ; “I wish I was a stork.” 

So he was a stork, and the magic jewel, 
grown bigger, was round his right leg. 

It was fine to be a stork, and he did not 
envy even the golden eagle that flew down 
to drink at the fountain. And when the 
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eagle came within a yard or two of him he 
felt so large and brave that he said :— 

“ Keep to your own side, will you? Where 
are you shoving to?” 

The golden eagle, whose temper is very 
short, looked at him with evil golden eyes, 
and said :— 

“You'll soon see where I am shoving to,” 
and flew at him. 

Muscadel saw that he had made a mistake 
that might cost him his life. 

“Oh, what’s the good of being a stork ?” 
he said. “I wish I was an eagle.” 

And as soon as he was one he flew away, 
leaving the other eagle with its beak open 
in amazement, too much “struck of a heap,” 
as he told his wife afterwards, to follow the 
new bird and finish off their quarrel in 
the air. 

“Oh, how grand it is to be an eagle!” said 
Muscadel, sailing on wide-spread wings ; and 
just as he said it an arrow caught him under 
the left wing. It hurt horribly. 

“What a powerful thing an arrow is!” he 
said. ‘‘ Dear me, how it hurts! I wish I was 
an arrow.” 

So he was one, but he was an arrow in the 
quiver of a very stupid bowman, who shot 
next day at a buzzard and missed it. So the 
arrow, which was Muscadel, lodged high in 
an oak tree, and the stupid bowman could 
not get it down again. 

“I don’t like being a slave to a mere bow,” 
said Muscadel ; “I’ll be a bow myself!” 

But when he was a bow the archer who 
owned him hurt his bow-back so in fitting 
him with a new string that he got very cross, 
and said : 

“This is worse slavery than the other. I 
want to be an archer.” 

So he was an archer. And as it happened 
he was one of the King’s archers. The 
magic jewel was round his arm like a brace- 
let, and no one saw it, for he kept it hidden 
up his arm under the sleeve of his buff 
coat. 

Now that Muscadel was a man, of course 
he read the newspapers, and in them he saw 
the King’s advertisement, which was still 
appearing every day. 

“Dear me!” said Muscadel ; “of course 
the Princess couldn’t get back to her right 
size when I had taken the magic jewel away. 
I never thought of that. Flies are thought- 
less little things. And, by the way, taking 
that jewel was stealing. Very wrong indeed. 
But I didn’t know that when I was a fly. So 
/’m not a thief, and no more was the fly, 
because he didn’t know any better.” 
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That evening he had a little talk with the 
captain of the King’s archers, and in the 
morning the captain called on the King very 
early and said :— 

“ Sire, there’s a crack-brained chap among 
my archers who says he can make the Princess 
her right size again. Of course, it’s all tommy- 
rot, your Majesty, if I may be pardoned the 
expression, but I thought your Majesty would 
like to know.” 

“Oh, let him try,” said the King, wearily ; 
“it’s something to find someone who even 
thinks he can do it.” 

So next day Muscadel, the archer, put on 
his Sunday clothes and went up to the 
palace, and a great, red-faced, burly fellow 
he was. 

The King and all the Court were assembled 
to see the archer make the Princess her own 
size again, though nobody believed he could 
do it. 

The King was on his throne, and Pandora, 
still flower-fairy size, was sitting on one of the 
carved gold flowers that adorned the throne’s 
right arm. 

The archer bowed to the King and the 
Court, and to the Princess, though he could 
not see her. 

Then he looked round the crowded 
throne-room, and said :— 

“Look here, your Majesty, this will never 
do.” 

“Eh?” said the King. 

“Magic can’t be done in this sort of 
public way. I must be left alone with 
the Princess. No; I can’t have anyone 
bothering round. Not even you, your 
Majesty.” 

The King was rather offended, but the 
Princess got to his ear and whispered, and 
then he gave the order for the throne-room to 
be cleared, and when that was done he set 
the tiny Princess on the table and went away 
himself and shut the door honourably behind 
him. 

Then the archer said :— 

“Little Princess, you can be made your 
right size again if you will do just what I tell 
you. Do you promise?” 

The Princess’s little voice said “ Yes.” 

“Well, then,” said the archer, “ I have got 
the jewel here that the fly stole from you, 
and I will lend it to you, and you can wish 
yourself Princess size again, and then you 
must give me back the jewel.” 

“Why, the jewel was stolen! You've no 
right to it. I shall call the guard,” said 
Pandora, angrily 
“They wouldn’t hear you, little Princess, 




















if you did call,” said the archer, “but I'll 


call them for you if you like. Only you 
promised.” 
“So I did,” said the Princess. “ Well, 


lend me the jewel.” 

He took it off his arm and laid it upon the 
table, and as soon as the Princess touched it 
it grew small, small, small, so that she could 
put it on her finger. Then she said :— 

“I wish I were my right size again!” 

And the archer rubbed his eyes, for there 
on the table stood the dazzling figure of a 
real, full-sized Princess in a cloth-of-silver 
gown, and a face more beautiful than the 
morning. 

“Oh, how lovely you are!” he said, and 
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TABLE STOOD THE 
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gave her his hand to help her down. She 
jumped lightly from the table and stood 
before him, laughing with joy at being her 
own real right size once more. 

“Oh, thank you! thank you!” she cried ; 
“T must run and show my father this very 
minute.” 

“The jewel ?” said the archer. 

“Oh!” said Pandora. “Well, yes, I did 
promise, but—well, I’m a Princess of my 
word. Here it is.” 

She held it out, but he did not take it. 

“You may keep it for ever and ever, 
Princess dear,” he said, “if you will only 
marry me.” 

“Oh, I can’t,” she cried. “I’m never 
going to marry anyone unless 
I love him more than all the 
world.” 

“I feel as if I'd loved you 
all my lives,” said Muscadel— 
‘fall my life, I mean. 
Couldn’t you wish to love 
me ?” 

“T don’t think I want to,” 
said the Princess, doubtfully. 

“Then I must have: the 
jewel. I'll find some way yet 
of making you love me, and 
then you shall have it for 
ever and ever.” 

“If I loved you,” said 
she, “I suppose I shouldn’t 
mind your having red hair 
and a red face and red ears 
and red hands, should I ?” 

“Not a bit,” said the 
archer, cheerfully. 

She stood there, twisting 
the magic jewel round and 
round on her Royal finger. 

“IT suppose it’s more im- 
portant than anything else 
to love someone?” she 
said. 

“ Much,” said he. 

“Well, then,” said she, 
“but are you the sort of 
person I ought to love ?” 

“No,” said he, “I’m not 
half good enough for you. 
But then nobody is.” 

“That’s nice of you, any- 
how,” she said. “I'll do it. 
I wish I loved you.” 

There was a silence. Then 
Pandora said, ‘“ Nothing’s 
happened. I don’t love you. 
I feel just the same.as usual. 
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Your hair and hands and face and ears are 
redder than ever. You'll excuse my candour, 
won’t you ?” 

“Then there’s nothing for it but for me to 
wish not to love you,” said Muscadel, “ for 
I really can’t bear loving you to this desperate 
degree when you don’t care a snap of your 
Royal fingers for me. Lend me the jewel a 
moment. You shall have it back. If you 
don’t care for me I don’t want to care for 
anything. I'll live and die a red-faced, red- 
eared, red-haired, red-handed archer, so I 
will.” 

The Princess lent him the jewel ; and he 
wished, and waited. Then— 

“It’s no good,” he said, “I adore you as 
much as ever. More, if possible.” 

“ Ah, I see,” said the Princess ; “there zs 
one thing that the magic ring won’t touch. I 
suppose that’s love. How funny!” 

“TI don’t think it’s.funny at all,” said he. 
“I suppose really it’s because you’re not the 
sort of person that could love the sort of 
person I am.” 

“ Well, then,” said she, “I’ll wish I was the 
sort of person who cou/d. I won't be madea 
silly of by a stupid magic jewel. Only let me 
call my father, because goodness knows what 
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sort of person the person who could love 
you would be like. can’t imagine anyone 
who could !” 

.“ You may be as cruel as you like now,’ 
said Muscadel, “if only somehow or other 
you'll get to love me afterwards. I will call 
the King.” 

So he went to the door and shouted :-— 

“Hi, your Majesty! Step this way for a 
moment, will you, please ?” 

And His Majesty stepped. 

“Look here, daddy,” said the Princess, 
“T’m real Princess size again, so give me a 
kiss |” 

When this was done she said very quickly, 
and before the King could stop her, “I 
wish I was the kind of person that could 
love this archer.” . 

And then and there, before the horrified 
eyes of the other two, the Princess turned 
into the kind of person who could love the 
archer. 

“Bless my soul and body!” said the 
King, turning purple. 

“Oh, my heart!” said Muscadel, turning 
white. 

For the kind of person the Princess had 
changed into was a blowzy, frouzy dairy- 
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maid, with oily black hair and shining red 
cheeks, and little black eyes like the currant 
eyes in gingerbread pigs. Her hands were 
fat and red, and her feet would not bear 
looking at for a moment. 

“Good old Muscadel !” said the dairymaid 
that Pandora had turned into; “now we'll be 
married and live as happy as two mice in a 
cheese !” 

“Never in this world,” cried Muscadel, 
snatching the ring from her hand, which was 
not manners, but we must remember that he 
was very much upset. He snatched the ring 
and he rushed out of the room and out of the 
palace, and when he got to the archers’ 
quarters he flung himself face down among 
the rushes on the floor, and lay there till his 
comrades began to mock him and even to 
kick him as he lay ; and then he got up and 
fought them with his red fists, one down, 
other come on, till seven of them had owned 
that they did not want any more. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” said the King in his 
palace ; “I’d rather have had you flower-fairy 
size for life than like this. We must get 
back the jewel and make you into your old 
self.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the dairymaid 
Princess. “I never was so happy in my life. 


I love that lovely archer, and if I’m a 
Princess you can order him to marry me, and 


he'll have to.” 

“Lackaday!” said the King. “ Dairy- 
maids don’t seem to love like Princesses do.” 

“T dare say not,” said she, “ but we know 
our own minds. I tell you I’m happy, 
governor, and I’ll stay as I am.” 

The dairymaid Princess called for cold 
pork and cheese and beer, and, having had 
quite enough of all three, she went to bed in 
the Princess’s green and white bedroom. 

Now, when all the archers had gone to 
sleep poor Muscadel stole out and wandered 
through the palace gardens, and looked at the 
white fountains rising and falling in the 
moonlight. He saw the white lilies sleeping 
standing up, just like real live sentinels: He 
saw the white peacocks roosting in the yew 
trees, and the white swans cuddled up among 
the reeds by the lake. He went hither and 
thither through the cold white beauty of the 
night, and he thought and thought, but he 
could not think any thought that was worth 
the trouble of thinking. 

And at last he sat down on a marble bench 
and very nearly wished that he were dead. 
Not quite, of course, because people very 
seldom do that’; and if he had there would 
have been an end to this story. 
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The silence and the moonlight soothed 
him, his poor brain felt clearer and brighter, 
and at last he had the sense to say, without 
at all knowing that he was saying anything 
sensible :— 

“I wish I was clever.” 

And instantly he was. 

The change was so great, so sudden, and 
so violent that it nearly choked him. He 
drew two or three difficult breaths, and then 
he said :— 

“Oh, I see! How stupid of me! I wish 
I were the kind of person the real Princess 
could love.” 

And he felt his body change. He grew 
thinner and his face seemed to grow a different 
shape. He hastened to the lake and leaned 
over it, and saw by the moonlight the re- 
flection of his own face in the water. It was 
not particularly handsome, but he was not 
ashamed of the deep-set eyes, largish nose, 
and firm lips and chin. 

“So that’s the sort of man she could love !” 
he said, and went home to bed like a sensible 
person. 

Early in the morning he went out into the 
palace garden, and it was not all grey and 
white as it had been the night before, with 
moonlight and white lilies, but gold and red, 
with sunshine and roses, and hollyhocks and 
carnations. 

He went and waited under the Princess’s 
window, for he had grown clever enough to 
know that the Princess, since she was now a 
dairymaid, would be up awake betimes. 
And sure enough the green silk curtains 
were presently drawn back, and the drowsy, 
blowzy, frouzy face of the dairymaid looked 
out. 

“Halloa!” she said to Muscadel, among the 
roses, “ what are you up to?” 

“T am the archer you love,” said Muscadel, 
among the roses. 

“Not you,” she said. 

“ But indeed !” said he. 

“ Lawks !” said the dairymaid. 

“Don’t you love me like this?” said 
Muscadel. 

“Not a bit,” said she; “go along, do. 
You've got a face as long as a fiddle, and I 
never could abide black hair.” 

“T’m going to stay like this,” said he. 

“Then what’s to become of me?” she 
asked, and waited for an answer with her 
mouth half open. 

“T’ll tell you,” said Muscadel. “ You can 
stay as you are all your life, and go on loving 
an archer who isn’t anywhere at all, or I'll 
lend you the magic jewel, and then you can 
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change back into the Princess. And when 
you're the Princess, you'll love me ever so 
much more than you ever loved the archer.” 

“Humph!” said the dairymaid, fingering 
the Princess’s pearl necklace. “Well, if 
my dear archer really isn’t any more, any- 
where———_ As you say, the really important 
thing is to love someone.” Although she 
was a dairymaid she had the sense to see 
that. “Give me the jewel,” she said. 

He threw it up, and she caught it over- 
hand, put it on, and said :— 

“I wish I was the Princess again.” 

And there was the Princess leaning out of 
the window and covering her face with her 
hands. 

“ Look at me,” 
said Muscadel ; 

“am I the sort of 
person you could 
love?” 

“T don’t know,” 
said Pandora, 
peeping at him 
between her rosy 
finger-tips. “‘ You 
had better ask 
papa.” 

“T’d rather ask 
you,” said Mus- 
cadel, as he 
climbed up the 
palace ivy and 
leaned in at her 
window-sill to ask 
her. 
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And she leaned out to answer him. 


They were married the very next day, and 
everyone in the kingdom, rich and poor, had 
roast beef and plum pudding for dinner. 

And as soon as the wedding was over 
Muscadel and his bride went down to the 
lake, and he threw the magic jewel far, far 
out. It gleamed redly as it flew through the 
sunlit air and with a tiny splash sank in the 
lake, and there it is to this day. You might 
try to find it one of these days when you 
have nothing better to do. I dare say you 
often feel that you would like to change from 
what you are into something else, and, for 

anything I know, it 
might be a very good 
thing for you, and for 
the rest of the world. 
But Pandora and 
Muscadel were so 
happy at belonging to 
each other that they 
never wished to 
change at all, so 
they did not want 
the magicring, and 
that is why they 
threwitaway. For, 
as all good house- 
keepers know, 


it is very foolish 
to keep useless 
things about — 
just to litter the 
house up. 


“*GIVE ME THE JEWEL,’ SHE SAID.” 








A Boling Kettle and a Working Steamboat Made of Paper. 


By Louis NIKOLA. 


HERE seems no limit to the 
amount of amusement to be 
derived from a simple piece of 
paper by the expenditure of 

¥ varying degrees of ingenuity in 

the ways of folding, cutting, 

or what not. Herein we present to our 

readers two examples of widely different 

natures—probably the most remarkable things 
of their kind to be found. 

A PRACTICAL KETTLE FROM A SHEET 

OF PAPER. 

In the first we have a novel form of 
kettle, which, though produced by no more 
substantial process than the folding of a 
simple square of paper, will so far justify its 
claim to practical utility as to actually serve 
in boiling a small quantity of water over the 
flame of a candle. 

First to make the kettle :— 

Take a square of fairly stout paper—a 
piece of notepaper, cartridge paper, or 


wrapping paper will do—of any convenient 
size, and commence by folding it across each 
diagonal and each axis, well marking all the 
creases and opening out flat again. 

Fig. 1 shows the creases so marked. 

Then fold as in Fig. 6, a development 








which is reached by the successive stages 
shown in Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5—#.e., the square 
is folded in halves (Fig. 2), and the portions 
contained within the triangles A D C and 
B C E are folded inside. 

Having reached this point (Fig. 6) fold up 
the corners A and B to the centre C. 

Turn over, and fold the two remaining 
corners A! and B! also to C in the same 
way. This gives Fig. 7. 

Now open out again one of the four 
corners which have just been turned up to 
the centre, as in Fig. 8, and re-fold it on a 
line parallel with the remaining turned-down 
edge on that side, and at about the distance 
therefrom indicated by the dotted line in that 
figure. This will bring it into the position 
shown in Fig. 9. 

Insert the fingers at O, and pull over that 
corner, making the new folds marked by the 
dotted lines till it takes the position illustrated 
in Fig. to. 

Turn the pointed end over upon itself as 
in Fig. 11. 

Then fold in precisely the same way the 
corner on the corresponding half of the same 
side, after which turn over and similarly treat 
the two turned-up corners upon the other side. 





















































FIG. 13. 


The folds will then present, on both sides, 
the appearance of Fig. 12. 
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Means must 
be provided 
for the suspen- 
sion of the 
“kettle.” Ifa 
gas or electric 
light bracket or 
pendant is 
handy, the 
simplest plan 
is to hang it 
therefrom by a 
couple of 
strings. Make 
a hole through 
each of the 
pairs of pro- 
jecting points, 
pass the end of 


FIG. 14. 


one string through each, and make it fast ; then 

hang by the strings at a height which will bring 

the bottom of the kettle just over the flame. 
Without such accommodating fixture at 


hand a support 
may be quickly 
contrived 
with a piece of 
stout brass or 
copper wire. 
Fig. 14 shows 
a support fixed 
direct on to 
the candle it- 
self, and is self- 
explanatory. 
Another 


Raise the two free points, P P, Fig. 12, form of sup- 


on both sides, hold each pair closely together, 
A small aperture will be 


and pull gently. 
secn at the top. Still 
using the projecting 
points as handles, blow 
vigorously into this aper- 
ture, at the same time 
carefully pulling apart the 
two sides. In this way a 
substantial square paper 
box is developed, which 
is to serve as our kettle. 
Flatten the bottom a 
little, as may be neces 
sary, and pinch the sides 


and angles into shape if 


needful, and the impro- 
vised kettle will appear as 
in Fig. 13. 


FIG. 


16.— THE PAPER KETTLE BOILING OVER A 


CANDLE-FLAME. 


port is shown in Figs. 15 and 16. 
piece of wire will be required. Bend it 


FIG. 15. 
A long 


first as in Fig. 15, 
and then turn down the 
three arms, forming a 
tripod upon which 
the kettle will stand, as 
in Fig. 16. 

Water 


may be 
poured into the paper 


kettle by way of the 
aperture in the top; it 
may be one-third or half 
filled. 

Light the candle be 
neath, and in a few 
minutes the water within 
the paper kettle will be 
boiling merrily. 





A WORKING 


HavinG succeeded in making a kettle of 


paper and boiling water therein, the reader 
may feel inclined to experiment with a paper 
steamboat. As before, the first requirement 
will be a_ perfectly square 


STEAMBOAT 
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overlapping sides forward and downward, 
folding across the diagonal lines B C, B C, 
and bringing the lines C A, A C into 
juxtaposition with C D, C D. Then pull 
the corner right over and press 





piece of stiff paper. In this 
case the most convenient size 
will be thirteen inches each 
way. 

First fold the square across 
both diagonals to find the 
exact centre. Open out again, 
leaving the creases marked as 
shown in Fig. 17. 

Then fold down the four 
corners to the centre, as in 





flat. ‘The folds necessary to 
execute the entire operation 
are indicated by the several 
dotted lines, and the position 
in which the paper is left 
thereby is represented in Fig. 
22. Turn the paper over 
and repeat the process on the 
opposite side, with the result 
shown in Fig. 23. 

Then, folding across the 








Fig. 18. 

Fold across the vertical 
dotted lines of that figure, 
bringing the sides A B and 
C D to the central line of 
the square—Fig. 19. 

Next pull out the corners 
at the upper and lower ends 


dotted lines, bring the three 
points down to the centre, 
as in Fig. 24. 

This also has to be done 
on both sides. 

Next fold the upper half 
of the square down on to 
the lower half, as indicated 
by the dotted line of Fig. 24. 





of the oblong figure presented, 
as in Fig. 20. 
Double across the dotted 


line of the last figure dackwards, bringing 
the two points together as in Fig. 21. 


Insert the two thumbs at A A and pull the 



































Turn over, and repeat on 

the reverse side, when the 

various folds will have assumed the appear- 
ance sketched in Fig. 25. 

Take the two sides marked S and S, one 


in each hand, between the fingers and thumb, 
and it will be found, by pulling gently apart, 
that a square, shallow box with overhanging 
flaps on two sides will be produced, as in 


Fig. 26. 
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Now, pressing upon the two 
opposite sides marked S' S! in 
this figure—the two without the 
overhanging flaps — force them 
inwards until their upper edges 
lie flat against the lower; in 
other words, making them col- 
lapse towards the centre and so 
flattening the box altogether. 








make a pin-hole at the small 
end and a larger hole at the 
other. Blow through the smaller 
hole until the shell is emptied. 
Then half fill the shell with 
water, and close the larger hole 
by means of sealing-wax. 

Place in the bottom of the 
boat the lid of a small round 





To make this quite clear, the 
folds at this point, as seen by 
examining the end of the flattened 
box, are shown in Fig. 27. 

The next step is to make the 
flaps F F each revolve, as upon 
a pivot, along the dotted lines 





P P, P P, bringing them from FIG. 


the upper to the under side. 

This will be found facile upon creasing what 
was formerly the bottom of the box on lines 
corresponding to the ones P P and P P 
in the figure. 

The directions of the folds are indicated 
by the dotted lines 
and arrow points in 
Fig. 27, and the posi- 
tion of the visible 
folds, viewed from the 
top, after the revolu- 
tion of the sides, is 
shown in Fig. 28. 

All that remains to 
be done is to double 
the square figure 
across the dotted line, as in Fig. 29; then, 
seizing the parts corresponding to D D of 
that figure between the thumb and fingers of 
each hand, pull 
gently apart, and 
the craft will 
slowly reveal 
itself. 

Fig. 30 shows 
the figure fully 
developed. 

Having con 
structed the boat, 
the next pro FIG. 31.- 
cedure is to pro 
vide the means of propulsion. The motive 
power is steam, but the engine to be pro- 
vided is of the simplest. 

The boiler takes the somewhat unusual 
form of an empty egg-shell. Take an egg, 














THE PAPER BOAT GOING AHEAD UNDER FULL STEAM. 


tin box, or, failing this, a por 
tion of the shell of a used egg, 
cut down to a convenient depth 
and secured in position, if 
necessary, with a touch of seal- 
ing-wax. Into this put a small 
| ball of cotton - wool saturated 
29. with methylated spirit. 

Set light to the spirit and 
place the egg in position over it, with the 
small end containing the pin-hole pointing 
across one end of the boat, as in Fig. 31. 
If a square of paper of the dimensions 
given at the outset be used it will be found 
that the egg will rest 
comfortably in posi- 


tion without other 
support. Float the 
boat upon the sur 


face of a basin or 
tub of water, and so 
soon as the water in 
the egg-shell begins 
to boil the steam will 
rush under pressure 
from the tiny aperture, and by force of 
impact with the atmosphere will propel 
the boat in the opposite direction. 

By fixing a 
small cardboard 
or stiff paper 
rudder—by 
means of a stout 
pin—to the 
“stern” of the 
boat, and adjust 
ing it to a suit- 
able angle, 
the may 
be made to take 
a circular course and spin gaily round the 
tub or bath in which it may be launched. 
The motion will continue until either the 
water in the “boiler” or the source of heat 
becomes exhausted. 


vessel 
















ONLY A TURNIP! 





THE TURNIP. ““A BRAW HIGHLANDER,” “A GOLF CHAMPION.” 





“*OUR COOK.” “MY OLD DUTCH.” 








‘ 


‘ 


“TOMMY ATKINS,” ‘OSTLER JOE.” ** GOOD-NIGHT. 


ONLY A TURNIP! 

[HE above series of amusing pictures represents a freak-turnip, which is made to assume as many parts 
lever character-actor. ‘They were sent to us by Mr. Dove V’aterson, of Aberdeen. The turnip was 

g in the grounds of the ‘‘ Kingseat Asylum” in that city, and presented by the superintendent, Dr. 
is, to our contributor, to whose ingenuity and skill in photography the results are due. 








[We shall be glaa to receive Contributions 


“Our Jack Tars 


a little sport that is somewhat 


RIDING 





A 
are 


LIFEBUOY. 
ever on 


the look-out for 


out of the ordinary.’ 


Here, for instance, we have an amusing snap-shot of a 
naval officer sitting on a lifebuoy, a feat not so easy 


as it looks. 


The distortion of the limbs is, of course, 


caused by the water and makes the photograph all 
Miss Ivy Block, 39, Eversley 


the more curious.” 
Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 


A “MASCOT' 





HORSE. 


** This remarkable representation of a cavalry horse 


is made up of arms of various kinds, saddlery, and 


Curiosities. 
Copyright, 1905, by George Newnes, Limited. 


to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted. | 





















military accoutrements generally. It was made, in 
their spare time, by the cavalrymen of the Fifth 
Regiment, Philadelphia, and is now used as a ‘ mas- 
cot,’ to bring the regiment good luck.”—Mr. W. N. 
Jennings, Philadelphia. 


BILL ADAMS AND THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
**T send you a curious photo. taken out here. Most : 
of your readers will have heard the story ‘ How Bill 














TO THE MEM ORY OF 
WILLIAM ADAMS, 


+ Ong HONS OF LURE, 


wee ato OF IRF 18OP 

































Adams Won the 
Battle of Waterloo.’ 
Shortly after my 
arrival in Fremantle, 
thirteen years ago, I 
recited this piece at a 
social entertainment, 
and at was 
asked by a couple of 
old pensioners if I 
had really met old 
Bill Adams before he 
died. I replied that 
the old gentleman 
only existed in imagi 
nation. My surprise 
can be imagined when 
they told methat he had 
actually resided here 
and was buried in the 
local cemetery. At the 
first opportunity I went 
out with my camera 
and took a photo. ol 








its close 

























the headstone.” —Mr. 
H. E. Wilson, Fre 
mantle, W. Australia. 




















A REMARKABLE “ SPITE-FENCE.” 

** Fences erected for the unamiable 
purpose of cutting off the sunlight 
from a neighbour’s house or of ob- 
structing the view are somewhat 
common in San Francisco, the law 
of California permitting a man who 
owns property to build pretty nearly 
what he likes, however unsightly and 
objectionable, on it. The best-known 
and most picturesque of all the spite- 
fences of San Francisco was erected 
by Charles Crocker, an obstinate, self- 
made man, who became very wealthy 
by his connection with the first rail- 
road into California. At a certain 
stage in his career Crocker decided 
to build a house on that part of 
California Street known as ‘ Nob 
Hill,’ and, desiring to avoid close 
contact with the pojulace, deter- 
mined to occupy a whole block. 
But a small lot in the block was 
owned by a Mr. Yung, who was 
satisfied with his house and wished 


to remain in it. To all Crocker’s 
offers to buy he replied that the pro- 
perty was not for sale. At last, 


wearied out, he named a price at 
which the lot might be 
bought. This, how- 
ever, was higher than 
the millionaire cared to 
pay. Instead of buying 
the property he built 
three sides of it a 
high fence, which shut 
t the light and air and 
eventually compelled 
owner to move 

vay. From the gar- 
den of Crocker’s house 
he fence looked quite 
pretty, being covered 
with roses, honeysuckle, 
trailing plants. 

Long after the Yung 
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ee 7 house had been moved 


away from its site the 
fence remained, but a 
few months ago it was 
torn down. The ac- 
companying photo- 
graph shows the ap- 
pearance of the fence 
from inside and out- 
side. The space en- 
closed on three sides by 
the fence had a most 
forlorn appearance, as 
it became a receptacle 
for old cans and refuse. 
The photograph is inte- 
resting as showing the 
spite-fence carried 
almost to its utmost 
limits, most spite-fences 
being built along one 
side only of a piece of 
property, whereas this 
one completely enclosed 
on three sides the 
land it was meant to 
injure.” — Mr. Arthur 
Inkersley, San_ Francisco. 


PARROTS’ NESTS. 

‘* This photograph was taken on the 
Cross River, Southern Nigeria, West 
Africa. The branches of the lofty palm 
tree are thickly encrusted with the 
nests of asmall yellow parrot. These 
birds quickly destroy the tree in this 
manner. Tornadoes cause great 
havoc among these little aerial colo- 
nies.” —A Distant Contributor. 


THE BITER BIT. 

** My photograph shows how a big 
sea bass ‘ got stuck’ ona rock cod. 
Mr. H. C. Crosby, of the tug Harold 
C., was fishing in Puget Sound and 
got a cod on the line. He was pull- 
ing it in when he felt a sudden jerk, 
and the fish seemed to have grown in 
a moment to tremendous size. After 
a hard struggle he dragged the fish to 
the surface, and found that a large 
bass had attempted to swallow the 
cod, but had been unable to get it 
more than half-way down.” Mr. 
Asahel Curtis, care of /ost-/ntel/i- 
gencer, Seattle, Washington. 








THE 


THE FAIRY WAND OF WINTER. 

‘*This photo. was taken while I was in Switzer- 
land at a place near Chateau d’Oex, and the 
effect was caused by the bursting of one of the 
water-pipes which supply Lausanne, the 
water rushing through the pipe with such 
force that when it came to the burst part it 
was sent flying into the air, where it gradu- 
ally froze and formed itself into this huge 
mass of ice, with the most lovely shades of 
green and blue all through it. The sun was 
getting much warmer before I left, and was 
thawing it so rapidly that the water was 
bursting out at the top, making a most 
lovely fairy-like fountain, though its propor 
tions were anything but fairy-like, as may 
be seen by comparing its size with that of 
the gentleman in the foreground, who is 
nearly six feet in height.”— Miss FitzGerald, 

Orchard House, Clondalkin, co. Dublin. 


DUCK DECOYS. 
** Shooting wild duck is one of the favour- 
ite sports in the United States. To attract 
the fowl within range of the gun a flock of 
wooden imitations called ‘decoys’ are placed in the 


water. They so nearly resemble the live birds that the 
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latter, seeing them on the water, come to meet them 
and are then shot down. This picture shows a flock 
of imitation birds, also the curious boat used by the 
hunter. It rests flat on the surface of the water, and 
he lies in a hole made in the centre of it, surrounded 
by the decx VS, but completely hidden from the birds 
in the air.”— Mr. D. Allen Willey, Baltimore. 


WATER FORCED THROUGH GLASS. 

“*The glass globe shown in this photograph 
is a buoy such as is used by codfish and halibut 
fishermen off Cape Flattery, on the Washington 
coast. In the cod-fishing the buoy is attached 
to the nets to keep them taut in the water. In 
the halibut - fishing the buoys are attached to 
the lines from which the hooks are suspended. 
This buoy was one, however, of a number that were 
attached to the cable of a halibut schooner at anchor 
in one hundred and sixty fathoms of water. The 
purpose of these buoys is to keep the cable attached 
to the anchor off the rocks, so that it shall not 
become worn through by chafing. The peculiar 
phenomenon, however, is that this globe, which was 
full of air, was hermetically sealed before being 
attached to the anchor cable. After it had been in 


the water several days, and the anchor was weighed 
and brought to the surface, it was found that the buoy 


was four-fifths full of water. The explanation given is 

that, at a depth of one hundred and sixty fathoms, the 
pressure of the water 
was so great that the 
water forced 
through the pores of 
the glass. This, to a 
layman, may seem in 
credible, but it is a fact 
nevertheless, and one 
that has been demon 
strated by Government 
scientists on the Great 
Lakes. There a glass 
globe, one foot in dia 
meter, was sunk to a 
depth of two hundred 
fathoms, and when 
brought to the surface 
three days later it was 
entirely filled with 
water.’—Mr. Asahel 
Curtis, care of Fost- 
Intelligencer, Seattle, 
Washington. 


was 
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KING ALFREDS BLOWING-STONE. 

‘** This is a photograph of the famous blowing- 
stone with which it is reported King Alfred 
the Great used to summon his soldiers. When pro- 
perly blown it can be heard within a five-mile 
radius. Itis situated at the foot of a long hill that 









epee, - 














WHAT IS IT? 
‘* This photograph was taken in a hayfield at Low 
Moor during the summer. The object in the centre 


is not a tree, but a man with his arms full of hay 
in the act of dropping it on the group around.”—Mr. 
J. Hemsworth, 144, North Street, Leeds. 


leads up to the old Roman camp and the White Horse 
cut in the side of the hill—Kingston Lisle, Berks.” 
The Rev. C. Totcham, Sunninghill Village, Ascot. 


PLAYING THE LION. 

*“*T saw, a month or so ago, in one of the 
numbers of THE STRAND, an article on Eastern 
pastimes, among them the Chinese game of ‘ playing 
the lion.’ I now send you a photo. of the game in 
progress as played in the streets of Canton.”—Mr. 
E. Thurlow Leeds, Eyebury, Peterborough. 











WHERE WOMEN ARE STRONG. 

Your readers would probably be in- 
clined to doubt the remarkable fact that 
women are still used, in the midst of civi- 
lized life, as beasts of burden, were it not 
the snap-shot which I send you. The 
ir itants of the village of Andorno, in 





Switzerland, have a curious way of carry- 
the sick, when a change to a dif 
ferent part of the country is thought 
sable. The above photograph shows 


voman carrying her mother on _ her 
lders in thé peculiar cradle used for 
purpose. These women are very 
Strong, and perhaps that is why the men 
the lighter burden.’’—Mr. W. Cottu, 
Aymestry, Scarisbrick Road, Southport. 
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FOOLING 
PASSERS - BY. 


** Myself and a 
friend were sitting 
on the pier with 
our camera, and, 
thinking that we 
would have a 
little amuse- 
ment at the 
expense of the 
people passing, we 
stuck on the deck 
of the pier a 
penny stamp. We 
then took snap- 
shots of the people 
who tried to pick 
it up, and the 


effect was delightful—for us.”"—Mr. F. Tattersall, 
40, Tosson Terrace, Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A FLORAL CLOCK. 

** The largest and, in some respects, one of 
the most curious timepieces ever designed was 
seen in the grounds of the World's Fair at 
St. Louis. It was a gigantic clock, the 
minute-hand alone being over thirty feet 
in length. The dial was composed entirely 
of foliage and flowers, the numerals of 
the hours being indicated by dark-coloured 
flowers on a groundwork of very light 
green foliage. The hands of the clock re- 
volved by water power, controlled by elec 
tric mechanism in the little building which 
is seen in the centre of the picture. The 
hour and half-hour periods were struck on 
a bell suspended from a little tower set at 
the edge of the dial. This photograph was 
taken at eleven minutes past two in the 
afternoon, and shows when the minute-hand 
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was directly over 
the hour-hand.”’ 

Mr. D. Allen 
Willey, Baltimore. 


“VERY DAMP. 
**T send you a 
curious photo- 
graph which I 
took of my bed 
room. I dis- 
covered when 
going into my 
room that all the 
paper had peeled 
off the ceiling 
and was _iying 
all over the fur 
niture and _ bed. 
This mishap was 


caused by the very damp weather.”—Mr. Geo. F. 
Percival, ‘* Woodlands,” Woodlands Pk., Altrincham. 

















“THE VESSEL THEY SEEK IS YONDER ON THE SKY-LINE.” 


(See page 365.) 





